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TAE | following collection of reflections and ob- 


ſervations, thrown together almoſt without 
order or connection, was begun to pleaſe a good 
mother, who is. herſelf capable of — I at 
firſt only deſigned a tract of a few pages: But my 
ſubje& proving involuntarily ſeductive, this treatiſe 


Twelled inſenſibly into a kind of large work; too 
large, without doubt, for what it contains, but 
too little for the matter of which it treats. I was 


long in ſuſpenſe about its publication; and, in' 


compoſing it, was frequently made ſenſible, by my 


labour, of the difference between having written a 


few pamplets, and being equal to the compoſition 


of a book. After many fruitleſs efforts to do bet- 
ter, I judged it my duty to give it to the public as it 
is, conceiving it of importance to turn their at- 
tention to this object; with regard to which, tho? 
my notions ſhould be wrong, yet if I ſhould there- 
by ſuggeſt right ones to others, I will not wholly 
loſe my time. A man who, from the obſcu- 


rity of retirement, expoſes his writings to the 
public, without partiſans to defend, or puffers to 
recommend them, without even knowing what is 
either thought or ſaid of them, need be under no 


fear, that, if he is miſtaken, his errours will be 
adopted without examination. CY 

I ſhall peak little of the importance of a good 
education, nor ſhall I take upon me to prove that 
that method, which now is in uſe, is a bad one: 
A thoufand others have done ſo before me, and 
I do not incline to fill my book with things which 
all the world knows. 1 ſhall only obſerve, that, 
time out of mind, there has been a general outcry 
againſt the eſtabliſhed practice, without any body's | 


thinking it proper to propoſe a better. The 
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learning and ſcience of the preſent age tend rather 
to deſtroy than build up, To. cenſure is, magiſ- 
terial; but to- propoſe one, muſt aſſumè another 
tone, less ſuited to Philoſophical arrogance. Not- 
withſtanding the thoal'of performances. that. hav e 
appeared, all calculated, as it is pretended, to no 
i ark end but public utility, the! moſt uſeful of all 

the art of forming men, is ſtill forgotten. 


My My When was wholly new after Mr. Locke's 


treatiſe ; ad I am- ne it wilb be fo ſtill 
afren mine, | 


We are not ſuNciemtly acquainted ohh a fate of 


| infancy; amidſt the many miſtaken ideas we enter- 
_Xaio, the farther we proceed, the farther we wan- 


der from the point. The greateſt ſages apply 
themſelves to thoſe things which it . concerns man 
to know, without conſidering what it is children 
are capable to learn. They are always ſecking the 


man in the child, without reffecting what he is 
before he can be a man. 


It is to the ſtudy of this 
T have applied myſelf, to the end that, though my 
ſcheme {hould - be found chimerical and, falſe, yet 
one might profit by my obſervations. I may have 


raken a very bad view of what ought to be done; 


but I conceive I have taken a good one of the 
ſubject to be wrought upon. Begin then, ye pre- 
upils better; for moſt 
aſſuredly you are not acquaihted with them. Now, 
If you read this book with that vicw, I Hatter my- 
ſelf i it will not be without advantage. 

With regard to what may be called the ſyſtetma- 


tical part of this treatiſe, which is nothing elſe 


but the progreſs of nature, this is what will moft 


bewilder the reader: On this, therefore, I ſhall 
undoubtedly be attacked, ard perhaps not without 


reaſon; / He will believe, that in place of reading 
a treatiſe of education, he is entertained with the 
tle of a viſionary} on the ſubject. What is 

o be — I do from the ideas of 
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ethers, but from my;own.. I do not ſee things al- 
together as; other people; and have been long 


reproached on this account. But does it depend 
on me itd give myſelf other eyes, or to be affected by 
other ideas? No. It is my fault if I am too vain 


of my own ſentiments, if I believe myſelf alone to 
be wiſer than all the reſt of the world. It is not 


_ poſſible, for me to change my ſentiments, but to 


diſtruſt them: This is all I can do; and this I have 
done. If, I ſometimes aſſume an affirmative tone, 
it is not with a view to impoſe on the reader, but 
only to tell him what I thick. Why ſhould I pro- 
poſe any thing in the form of a doubt, of which { 
have not the leaſt doubt myſelf ? I ſay exactly 
what paſſes in my own mind. = ; 

In declaring my ſentiments with freedom, I am 
ſo far from giving them as an authority, that 1 
always ſubjoin my reaſons, to the end that the 
reader may weigh them, and judge for himſelf. 
But, though I do not incline to be obſtinate in the 
defence of my own notions, 1 think myſelf, how- 
ever, not the leſs obliged to propoſe them; becauſe 


the maxims, concerning which I am of a very 


different opinion from other people, are not un- 
important. They are ſuch whoſe truth or falſe- 
hood it is of conſequence to know, and which 
conſtitute the happineſs or miſery of mankind, 2 
*« Propole that which is practicable,” is inceſ- 
fantly repeated to me. This is juſt the ſame as if 
one ſhould ſay, Propoſe what is really practiſed ; 
or at leaſt, Propoſe ſomething good, not incon- 
fiſtent with the preſent evil. Such a project, with 
reſpect to certain things, is much more chimerical 
than mine; for, by ſuch a combiriation, the good 


is ſpoiled, and the evil is not removed. I had 


rather follow the eſtabliſhed practice entirely, than 
adopt a good one by halves: There would be leſs 
contradiction in man: It is not in his power to 
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tend two oppoſite ways Fathers and mothers; 

what is feaſible only ye are willing to do. But 

vught I to comply with your inclination ? 

In every ſort of prejects, there are two things t6 
be confitered ; firſt; the abſolute good of the ſcheme 


itſelf; and- ſecondly, the wy if of Pbtting it * 
execution. 


With regard to the firſt, it is ſufficlent, provided 
the fete be admiſſible and practieable in itſelf, 
that its merit conſiſts in the nature of the thing: 
In the preſent caſe, ſor inſtance, that the education 
propoſed be ſuited to- man, and well adapted to the 
human htart. 

The ſecond conſideration depends on telations 
acquired in certain ſithations; relations accidental 
to the thing itſelf, of conſequence not abſolutel) 
neceſſry, and capable of infinite diverſity. Tbus a 
ſcheme of education may be practicable in Switzer- 
| land; and not in Fratice 3 another may be practica- 
ble among trafles people; and a third among per- 
ſons of diſtinction. Pee greater or leſs facility of 
execution depends on a thouſand circumſtances, 
which it is impoſſible to determine otherwiſe than 

by a particular application of the method, to ſuch 
and ſuch a country or condition. Now, all theſe 
particular applications not being eſſential to my 
ſubject, do not enter into my plan. Others may 

eve them as they pleaſe, each according to the 
coutitry or rank he may have in view. It is ſufft. 
cient for me, that wherever children are born, they 
may be formed into men, after the manner 1 pro- 
poſe; and having made them ſuch, they are form- 
ed as well as poffibly they can be, both for them - 
ſelves and for! others. 17 I do not fulfil my en. 
gagement, I am undoubtedly in the wrong; but if 
1 do, it is wrong to require me Moe POO more:; for 
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1 L things are 2 as fon out of the 
hands, of their Creator, but every ching 

degenerates in the hands of man. He 
compels one-{oll to nouriſh the productions of an- 
other, and one tree to bear then fruits of another. 
he blends and confounds elements, climates, aud 
ſeaſons: he mutilates his dogs, his horſes, and his 
—— 2 he defaces, he confounds every ry ching: he 

Iclights in deformity and- movſters, He 3s. not 

content with wy thing in its natural ſtate, nt even 
with his own ſpecies. His 0 5 offspring muſt. be 
trained up for Fre „like a horſe, in the menage, and 

be taught to grow after his own. fancy, le a tree 
in his garden. - 

Without t this, matters ps be ſtill Ma" than | 
they are, and our, ſpecies would not be civilized. 
but by halves. Sbould a man, in a ſtate of ſociety 
be given up, from the cradle, to his own notions 
and conduct, he would certainly turn out the moſt 

poſterous of human beings. The influence of 
prejudice, W neceſſiiy, example, and - 
4 
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all thoſe ſocial inſtitutions in- which we, are im- 
merged; would ſtifle in him che emotions of nature, 
and ſubſtitute nothing in their place. His huma- 
nity would reſemble a. ſhrub, growing accident 
in the highway, which would ſoon deſtroyed by 
the caſual injuries it mut Wende frq ſhe frequent 

paſſeng ex, © 4 F 2 
It is to thee, * tender And provident mo- 
ther , I addrels man who art prudent enough 
to 


* The.cagly part Wagon, is that. which concerns 
us moſt, add} | this part i is inconteſtably che pr rovince of 
the females. If the author of nature had eſigned it 
for the males, he would doubtleſs have furniſbedd them 
with milk, for the nouriſhment of their children. In 
every treatiſe on e ucation, therefore, it is proper more 
peculiarly to addreſs the bebt 4 and that, not only 
becauſe they are better adapted both by nature and 
cuſtom for this taſk}, but alſo becauſe they are more 
intereſted in the fueceſs ef it. Widows are left gene- 
rally, in a great degree, at the mercy of hel chil- 


dren, when they ſenſibly feel the good or ill effects of 


the manner in which they educated them. The laws, 
calculated leſs for perſons than property, becauſe their 
ohject is peace and not virtue, have not given ſufficient 
authority to mothers. Their relation, however, is 

moxe certain than that of fathers; their duties more, 
painful and laborious, and the diſcharge. of thoſe duties 


more eſſential to the peace and good government of 4 


family : nay, it is uſual for them alſo to have a ſtrong· 
er attachment to their children. There are occafions,. 


on which if a ſon ſhould” want the refpett , due to his 


father, he might be, in ſome meaſure, 'excuſed; but 
if, on any occaſion, whatever, a child ſhould prove ſo 
unnatural as to forfeit his reſpect to a mother, to her 
© who bore hiid'in' her womb; who nouriſhed Him with 
her milk, who, for whgle years, gave up her dwn'eafe 
do contribute te his, who! had no cares büt for him; 
ſhould not 3 haſ to ſmother the infamous 
wretch, as a mont ID Wy to breathe @motnent; 
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to leave the beaten road, and ſcekeſt to preſerve this 
2X riſing ſhrub from the ſhocks of human rejudice. 
be Cultivate, water the young plant before it die; ſo 
ſſball its fruit be hereafter delicious to your taſte. 
Erect an early fence around the diſpoſition of your 
child: others may delineate its extent, but it re- 
mains with you only to raiſe the barrier. 


Plants are formed by culture, and men by edu- 


cation. If a man ſhould come into the world in 
full growth and vigour, his bulk and ſtrength 
Z would be uſeleſs, till he ſhould have learned how 
to exert them: they would be even prejudicial to 


him, as they would prevent others from thinking 
i: needful to lend him any aſſiſtance *; and thus, 


2 left to himſelf, he would periſh before be had diſ- 


N EF Covered the objects of his wants. We lament the 

2 ſtate of infancy, without reflecting that the human 
race muſt m_ been extinct had not man been firſt 
a child. 


We are born weak, we had ala bf help; we 


b 2181 is faid, that mothe s ſpoil cher children. 
In this, without doubt, they are wrong; but, perhaps, 
leſs wrong than you who corrupt them. A mother is 
defirous that her child ſhould be pleaſed and happy; 
ſhe deſires he ſhould be ſo at the time; and ſo far the 
is right: if ſhe: be miſtaken in the means of making 
him ſo, ſhe. ſhould be better informed, The ambition, 
avarice, inſolence, and miſtaken foreſight of fathers, 
their negligence and cruel inſenſibility, are an hundred 
times more deſtructive to children, than the blind 
fondneſs of mothers. It will be neceſſary, however, 
to explain the ſenſe in which I uſe the termof mother z 
which is hereafter done, 

For, being in external appearance like themſelves, 
ignorant of ſpeech as well as deſtitute of thoſe ideas it 
might expreſs, he would be incapable to make them 

underſtand the need in which he ſtood of their aſſiſt 


ance; nor would any thing in his appearance ſu ell 
it to the ſpectator. 4 4 ag 
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\are born deſtitute of every thing, we ſtand in need | 1 
of aſſiſtance; we are born ſtupid, we have need of 
underſtanding. All that we are not poſſeſſed of at 
our birth, and which we require when grown up, 9 


is beſtowed on us by education. 


This education we receive from nature, From | 
men, or from circumſtances. -'The conſtitutional 
exertion of our organs and faculties is the educa- 
tion of nature: The uſes we are taught to make of 


that exertion, conſtitute the education given us by 
men; and in the acquifitions made by our own ex- 
perience, on the objects that ſurround us, conſiſts 
our education from circumſtances. 

We are formed, therefore, by three kinds of 
maſters, 'The pupil, in whom the effects of their 
different leſſons are contradictory, is badly edu- 
cated, and can never be conſiſtent with himſelf. 
He in whom they are perfectly conſonant, and 
always tend to the ſame point, hath only attained 
the end of a complete education. His life and ac- 
tions demonſtrate chis, and that he alone is well 
brought up. 

Of theſe three different kinds of 1 that 
of nature depends not on ourſelves; and but in a 
certain degree that of circumſtances: The third, 
which belongs to men, is that only we have in our 
power: And even of this we are maſters only in 
imagination; for who can flatter himſelf, he will 


be able entirely to govern the diſcourſe and actions 


of thoſe who are about a child ? | 

No fooner, then, doth education became an art, 
or profeſſion, than it is almoſt impoſſible it ſhould 
fucceed, as the concurrent circumſtances neceſſary 
to its ſucceſs are not to be depended on. All that 
can be done, with our utmoſt ſolicitude, is to ap- 
4 8 as near as poſſible the end we aim at, attri- 

uting it to good fortune if it be attained, _ 

If it be aſked, what is this end? It may be an- 
ſwered, that of nature, which has been already 


proved. 
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1 of of education is neceſſary to its perfection, it is by 
fat that one which is entirely independent of us, we 
up, muſt regulate the two others. But perhaps this 
word, Nature, may appear vague and equivocal; 
om let us therefore endeavour to give it a preciſe and 
nal determinate meaning. By r 
ca- Nature, it has been ſaid, is only habit. But to 
of what purpoſe is this ſaid? Are there not habits, 
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which are contracted only upon compulſion, and 
which can never ſuppreſs the tendency of nature? 


Such is, for example, the habitual growth of plants, 


reſtrained from purſuing their vertical direction. 


Take off the reſtraint, and it is true, they preſerve 
the inclination they have been compelled to take: 
But, you will find, the riſe of the ſap has not on 
that account changed its primitive direction; if the 
plant continues to yegetate, its future growth be- 

comes {till upwards. 15 5 
It is the ſame with the inclinations and diſpoſi- 
tions of mankind. While we remain in exactly the 
ſame ſituation in which they were acquired, we may 
retain even the moſt unnatural habits; but as ſoon 
as circumſtances change, the force of habit ceaſes, 
and that of nature exerts itſelf. Education itſelf is 
certainly nothing but habit: But are there not per- 
ſons in whom the impreſſions they received in edu- 
tion are effaced? Are there not others, again, that 
retain them? Whence ariſes this difference? If it 
be pretended that by nature is only meant ha- 
bits conformable to nature, the poſition itſelf is 
unmeaning and abſurd. 855 
We are born capable of ſenſibility, and from our 
birth are variouſly affected by the different objects 
that ſurround us. We no ſooner acquire, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, a conſciouſneſs of our ſenſations, 
than we are diſpoſed to avoid or purſue the objects 
producing them, in proportion as they are at firſt 
fight agreeable or diſpleaſing: We next learn to 
"© gp = B 2 approve 
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approve or diſlike them, according to the conveni- 


ent or inconvenient relation that ſubſiſts between 
ourſelves and ſuch objects; and laſtly, according 
to the judgment we form of their conſiſteney with 
thoſe ideas which reaſon gives us of happineſs or 
perfection. Theſe diſpoſitions extend and confirm 


themſelves, in proportion as we become more ſuſ- 


ceptible and enlightened ] But, ſubject to the re- 
ſtraint of cuſtom, they are more or leſs diverſified 
by our opinions. Before they have taken this tinc · 
ture of habit, they are what I call the diſpoſitions 
of our nature. * op es a. oa 
It is to theſe original diſpoſitions, therefore, we 
ſhould on every occafion recur : This might alſo be 
effected, if our three kinds of education were mere - 
ly different: But what can be done, when they are 
directly oppoſite, and totally contradictory? When, 
inſtead of educating a man for himſelf, he muſt be 
educated for others? Their concurrent action is 
here deſtroyed; reduced to the dilemma of acting 
in oppoſition to nature, or to the inſtitutions of ſo- 
ciety, we muſt chuſe either to form the man or the 
citizen; for to do both at once is impoſſible. 
Every particular ſociety, when it is confined and 
its members well united, alienates itſelf from the 
general one of mankind. A true patriot is inho- 
ſpitable to foreigners: They are mere men, and 
appear to have no relation to him. This inconve+ 
nience is inevitable, but it is not great. The moſt 
eſſential point is a man's being beneficent and uſe- 


- 


ful ro thoſe among whom he lives. The inhabi- 


tants of Sparta, when abroad, were ambitious, co - 
vetous, and unjuſt; but diſintereſtedneſs, equity, 


and concord, reigned within their walls. Be ever 


miſtruſtful of thoſe coſmopolites, who deduce from 
books the far-fetched and extenſive obligations of 
univerſal benevolence, while they neglect to dif- 


charge their actual duties towards thoſe: who are a- 


bout them, A philoſopher of this ſtamp affects ta 
HA | „ have 
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have a regard for the Tartars, by way of excuſe for 


his having none for his neighbours, Natural man is 
every thing with him: He is a numerical unit, an ab- 
ſolute integer, that bears no relation but to himſelf 
or his ſpecies. Civilized man is only a relative 
unit, the numerator of a fraction, that depends on 
its denominator, and whoſe value conſiſts in its re- 
lation to the integral body of ſociety. The beſt 
political inſtitutions are thoſe which are beſt calcu- 
lated to diveſt mankind of their natural inclina- 
tions, to deprive them of an abſolute, by giving 
them a relative exiſtence, and incorporating dil- 
tinct individuals in one common whole. A citizen 
of Rome was neither Caius nor Lucius; he was a 
Roman ; nay, he even loved his country, exclufiye 
of its relation to himſelf, Regulus pretended him- 
ſelf a Carthaginian, as being become the property _ 
of his maſters. In that character he refuſed to 
take his ſeat in the Roman ſenate, till a Carthagi- 
nian commanded him, He was filled with indig- 
nation at the remonſtrances made to ſave his life, 
and returned triumphant to periſh in the midſt of 
tortures. This appears to me, indeed, to have but 
little relation to men with whom we are at preſent 
acquainted, ES | 

'The Lacedzmo 


nian, Pædaretes, who, preſent- 


ing himſelf for admiſſion into the council of the 


three hundred, was rejected, returned home, re- 


joicing that there were to be found in Sparta three 


hundred better men than himſelf, Suppoting the 
demonſtrations of his joy ſincere, as there is room 
to believe they were, this man was a true citizen. 
A woman of Sparta, having five ſons in the ar- 
my, and being in hourly expectation to hear of a 
battle, a meſſenger at length arrived, of whom ſhe, 
trembling, aſked the news. Tour five ſons, ſaid 
he, are killed —— Vile ſlave, who aſked you of 
my ſons ?” —— But we have gained the victory, 
continued he. This was enough; the heroic mo- 


ther 
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ther ran to the temple, and gave thanks to the Runs 
'This woman was a true Citizen, 


Thoſe who would have man, in the boſom of = 
ſociety, retain the primitive ſentiments of. nature, 


Know not what they want, Ever. contradicting 
himſelf, and wavering between his duty and incli- 
nation, he would neither be the man nor the citi- 
zen; he would be good for nothing either to him- 
ſelf or to others. Like men of the preſent times, 
the Engliſhman, the Frenchman, the citizen, he 
would be in reality nothing at all. 

To be ſomething, to be conſiſtent with one's 
ſelf, and always the ſame individual, our words 
and actions ſhould agree; we ſhould be always de- 
termined in that part we ought to take; we ſhould 


take it with an high hand, and perſevere. It 
ſuch a prodigy could be found, we might then 


4 


know whether he be a man or a citizen, or how 


he can ſo manage, as to be, at once, both the one 


and the other. 

From theſe objects, which are neceſſarily oppo- 
ſed to each other, ariſe two contrary forms of inſti- 
tution; the one public and general, the other do- 
meſtic and particular, 

In order to form an idea of © vg education; 
read the republic of Plato. It is not à ſyſtem of 
politics, as is generally imagined by thoſe who 
judge of books only by their titles; but the fineſt 


treatiſe on education that ever was written. 


It is cuſtomary, in alluding to any thing extreme- 


ly chimerical, to mention the inſtitution of Plato. 
Had Lycurgus laid down his ſyſtem only in writing, 
I ſhould have thought it a much greater chimera. 


Plato hath only refined the human heart ; Lycur- 
gus diveſted it of 1ts native humanity, | 

The public inſtitution exiſts not, nor can it ex- 
iſt, any longer; for where there is no country, 


there can be no citizens. Thoſe two words, coun 


try and citizen, ought no longer to find a place in 
| modern 


RY 
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W languages. I could give my reaſons for it; 
which, however, I omit, as not immediately rele 
tive to my ſubject, 

It muſt be oblerved, I do not eſteem, as public 
inſtitutions, thoſe eidiculous eſtabliſhments that go 
by the name of Univerſities “. I regard jult as lit- 


lle the education acquired by an intercourſe with the 


world, becauſe that experience, aiming at two 
contrary ends, falls ſhort of both. It is only cal- 
culated to make men deceitful, appearing always 
to intereſt themſelves in the good of others, and 
being never intereited in any thing but what re- 


lates to their own. As theſe pretenſions are alſo 


become general, there is no one deceived by them z 
ſo that it is only ſo much pains thrown away, 

From theſe contradictions ariſes that which we 
conſtantly experience in ourſelves. Impelled by 
nature and cuſtom contrary ways, and forced to 
yicld in a degree to both impulſes, we take a route 
in the mean direction of both, that leads us neither 
to the end of one or the other. thus held in ſuſ- 
penſe, and wavering, during the whole courſe of 
our lives, we end our days without being able to 
render ourſelves conſiſtent, and without ever being 
good for any thing to our ſelves or others. 

There remains then only a private education, 
or that of nature. But of what uſe to others, it 
may be ſaid, would a man be, educated only for 


* 


There are, WORSE profeſſors, both in the acade- 


my of Geneva and in the univerſity of Paris, for whom 


I have the greateſt love and eſteem, and think them 
very capable of inſtructing youth, were they not tied 
down to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, I would adviſe one of 
them to publiſh the project he has formed of a refor-' 
mation therein. Perhaps an attempt may, ſome time 
or other, be made to remove the evil, when it is ſeen 
to be not without remedy, 

himſelf? 
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himſelf? Perhaps, if the twofold object propoſed 
could be reduced to a fingle one, in taking from 
man his contradictory motives of action, we thould 
remove a great obſtacle to his happineſs. To judge 
of this we ſhould ſee him quite formed; ſhout d 
have obſerved his inclinations and propenſities, have 
traced their progreſs, and attended them through- 
out; in a word, we ſhould be made acquainted 
with the natural man. I flatter myſelf the reader 
will have made ſome advance in theſe reſearches, 
after having peruſed this treatiſe, 

In order to form this extraordinary man, let us 
conſider firſt what we have to do. Much, doubt- 


leſs, ay ory ge preventing any thing from being 
done. When the wind only is againſt us, we have 


nothing to do but ſteer cloſe and ſhape our courſe 
to windward : But in a ſtrong current, if we would 
not loſe ground, we muſt drop anchor. Take 
care, young pilot, that your cable does not veers 
and your ſhip drive, before you are aware. 
According to the order of ſociety, in which the 


reſpective places of individuals are fixed, Every one 
ougnht to be educated for that which he is to fill. 


A man formed for one place, if taken out of it, 

would be fit for no other, and confequently good 
for nothing. In this ſtate, education is uſeful on- 
ly as fortune ſeconds the intentions of parents; in 
every. other caſe it would be hurtful to the pupil, 

were it only on account of the prejudices it might 
inſtil, In Egypt, where the ſon was obliged to 


follow the occupation or profeſſion of his father, 


education had at leaſt a determinate end ; but a- 


mong us, where rank and profeſſion are only per 


manent, and perſons continually changing; a fa- 


ther would not know whether, in bringing up his 


child to his own profeſſion, be might be doing him 
good or ill. 


According to the order of nature, all men being. 


equal, their common vocation is the profeſſion of 
humanity ; 
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humanity; and whoever is well educated to dif- 
charge the duties of a man, cannot be badly pre- 
9 pared to fill up any of thoſe offices that have a re- 
lation to him. It matters little to me, whether my 
pupil be deſigned for the army, the bar, or the pul- 
pit. Nature has deſtined us to the offices of human 
lite, antecedent to the deſtination of our parents 
concerning the part we are to act in ſociety. To 
live is the profeſſion I would teach him. When 1 
have done with him, it is true, he will be neither 
a lawyer, a ſoldier, nor a divine. Let him firſt be 
a man; he will on occaſion as ſoon become any 


thing elſe, that a man ought to be, as any other 


=Z perſon whatever, Fortune may remove him from 


one rank to another, as ſhe pleaſes, he will be al- 
ways found in his place, Occupavi te, fortuna, at- 


que cepi: omneſque aditus tuos intercluſi, ut ad me a- 


— * 


ſpirare non poſſes *, 3 

Our chief ſtudy is that of human life; the good 
and evil of which he that is beſt able to ſupport, 
is, in my opinion, the beſt educated; and hence 
it follows that true education conſiſts leſs in pre- 
cept. than action. We begin to inſtru& ourſelves 
as we begin to live; our education commencing 
with our being, and our firſt preceptor the nurſe. 
Thus the word, education, had, among the ancients; 
a different ſignification to that which is now. given 
it; being uſed to expreſs ſimply nutriment. Edu 
cit obſtetrix, ſays Varro, educat nutrix, inſtituit pæ- 
dagogus, docet magiſter. According to this diſtinc- 
tion, education, inſtitution, and inſtruction are 
three things as different, as the nurſe, the precep- 
tor, and the maſter. But theſe diſtinEtions not be- 
ing well underſtood;” a child, in order to be well 
conducted, ſhould follow but one guide. 

We muſt therefore generalize our views, and 


conſider our pupil as man in the abſtract; as expo - 


* Tuſcul. N. e Is 113%” 5 
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| ſed to all the various accidents of human life. If 
men were born inſeparably attached to, the ſoil of 


one country, if one ſeaſon laſted: the whole year, ib 


Individuals were incapable of changing their fitua- 


tion in life, the cuſtoms already eſtabliſhed would 


be in ſome reſpects commendable ; a child brought 
up to, and never removed from one certain ſtation, 
would not be expoſed to the inconveniencies of an- 
other. But, conſidering the inſtability of human 
affairs, with that-reſtleſs and buſtling ſpirit of the 
age which turns every: thing upſide down, in every 
new generation; can any method of education be 
more abfurd than that of bringing up a child, as is 
he were never to ſet his foot out of his nurſery, 
or was to be perpetually ſurrounded by attendants? 
If the helpleſs creature makes but one ſlip on the 
ground, or deſcends one ſtep of.the ſtairs, he is in- 
fallibly ruined. It is not enough to teach him to 
bear pain, he ſhould be inured-to- the ſenſe of. it. 
In general, little more is thought of in the edu- 

cation of a child than to preſerve his being: This 
is net enough: He ought to learn how to preſerve 
himſelf when he is grown up to manhood; to ſup- 
port the ſhocks of fortune, to-bear riches or pover- 
ty, and to live, if occaſion require, either amidſt 
mountains of ice in Greenland, or on- the burning 
rocks of Malta. Lou may take what precaution 
vou will to preſerve his life; he muſt: inevitably: 
die ; and though his death may not be juſtly char- 


ged to your ſolicitude, your pains will be in a great 


meaſure thrown away. It is leſs needful to pre- 
ſerve your child from death than to teach him how 
to live. To live is not merely to breathe; it is to 
act, to make a proper uſe of our organs, our ſen- 
ſes, our faculties, and of all thoſe parts of the hu - 
man frame which contribute to the conſciouſneſs: 
of our exiſtence, The man who has lived moſt, 
is not he who hath ſurvived the greateſt number of 
years, but he who has experienced. moſt of LY 


7. ad 


ueceaſe. | 
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A man may be buried at an hundred years of age, 
who died in his cradle. Such a one would have 
been a'gainer by dying young, at leaſt if he had li- 


1 
1 


vel, in our ſenſe of the word, till the time of his 


All our wiſdom conſiſts in ſervile prejudice ; all 


our cuftoms are nothing but ſubjection, confine- 


ment, and reſtraint. Civiliſed man is born, lives, 
and dies in ſlavery : At his birth he is bound up in 
ſwaddling- cloaths, and at his death nailed down in 
his coffin'? As long as he wears the appearance of 
the human form, he is confined by our inſtitutions. 
It is ſaid ſome midwives pretend, in moulding the 
heads of new-born infants, to give them a more 
proper form; and their pretenſions are admitted. 

= Strange infatuation ! Our heads are very ill con- 
ſtructed by the author of our being; we are there - 
fore to have them new. modelled on the outſide by 
the midwives, and within by the philoſophers, The 

Caribbeans are a much happier people. 

With us, an infant no fooner feaves the womb 
of its mother, and has hardly enjoyed the liberty. 
„of moving and ſtretching its limbs, than it f 
e clapped-again into confinement. It is Twathed, 
* its head fixed, its legs ſtretched out at full 
length, and its arms placed ſtraight down by the 
„ fide of its body. Tn this manner it is, bqund 
„tight with cloaths and bandages, ſo that it can- 
not ftir a limb; indeed it is fortunate if the poor 
thing be not ſo muffled up as to be unable to 
„ breathe; or, if ſo much precaution be taken as 
d to lay it on its fide, in order that the fluid excre- 
ions voided at the mouth may deſcend of them- 
3 © ſelves; for the helpleſs infant is not at liberty 


6 


Y to turn its head to facilitate their diſcharge *,” 


= 


By Buffon, kiſt, nat. t. 4. p. 190, 1210, 


© 2 4 


ſtay-bands : : So that one would imagine the nurſes i 


confined, and leſs at caſe i in his ſwaddling-cloaths 4 3 


In countries where no ſuch extravagant precautions 
backed, crooked-legged, lame, rickety, and de- 


them effectually by putting them into a prels. We 


themſelves. 


| pain i they find an obſtacle oppoſed to every mo- 
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A a infant requires to be a Aer w 8 
move and ſtretch its limbs, to ſhake off that numb. 


neſs in which, moulded together in à bean, iheß 


have remained ſo long. They are ſtretched out, 1 
— true, but they are prevented from moving 
ven the head itſelf is rendered  immoyeable by * 


were afraid the poor creature ſhould 178 the ap- 
pearance of being aliyve. 25 
Hence the impulſive force of thoſe 3 parts 


of the body diſpoſed to increaſe, finds an unfur- 
| mountable obſtacle to the movements required o 


accelerate their growth. The infant is continually 
making fruitleſs efforts, which waſte its powers or 
retard their progreſs. More compreſſed, more 


than in its mother's womb, I ſee. not What 4 it has 
gane by its birth. | 

This ſtate of inaction, and . in which 
the limbs of infants are confined, cannot fail to 
prevent the free circulation of the blood, and ſecre- 
tion of the humours, to hinder the child's growth 
and ftrength, and alter his natural conſtitution. 


are taken, the people are tall, robuſt, and well- 
proportioned: Whereas, o the. contrary, . thoſe 
where infants are thus treated, ſwarm with hunch- 


formed perſons of every kind. Leſt their bodies 
ſhould not grow diſtorted from their being at liber- 
ty to move freely, we are always in haſte to diſtort 


voluntarily deprive them of the uſe of their limbs, 
for fear they ſhould by accident hurt or maim 


May not ſuch a cruel 3 an elect up- 
on their diſpoſition, as well as their temperament ? 
Their firſt ſenſations are thoſe of untaſineſs and 


tion 
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| tion, chey are inclined to; more unhappy chan a 
criminal in chains, they are continually making 
vain efforts, till their patience is exhauſted, and 
they vent their anxiety in cries. 
Do you ſay the fri language af, children * 


| 1 believe it: Lou thwart, them from their birth: 


The firſt preſents you beſtow on them are chains; 
the firſt treatment they receive at your hands, is 


q 14 torture, Their voice being all that is left them 


tree, is it a wonder they ſhould, make uſe of it to 


F vent their complaints? They cry becauſe you hurt 


them; and, I doubt not, if you were bound and 
bolſtered up in the ſame manner, but you would 
Ks ſtill louder than they, 

Whence comes this irrational, Fas cuNares] 
cuſtom Ever ſince mothers have taken upon them 
to deſpiſe their, principal obligation, and give. up 
the nurſing of their own children, it has been ne- 
ceſſary to commit them to the care of women hired 
for chat purpoſe; who, thus become the tempora- 
Ty mothers of. children in whoſe favour nature is 
ſilent, have ſtudied only to ſave themſelves trouble. 
An infant whoſe arms and legs are at liberty. muſt 
be continually watched ; but when it is faſt bound, 
it may be thrown, into any corner, without trou- 
bling yourſelf about its cries, - Provided there are no 
other proofs of the nurſe's negligence, if the child 
break not a leg or an arm, what ſigniſies it to her 
Whether it die, or remain a cripple the reſt of iis 
life? Its limbs are preſerved at the expence of its 
whole body, and whatever man happen, the pune 
is excuſed, > 

Do thoſe polite mothers, who, e from 
the trouble of children, indulge themſelves in the 
amuſements of the town, know the treatment their 
harmleſs infants may, at the ſame time, receive in 
the country ? How often is the little innocent, 
* when its nürſe is in the leaſt hurry, hung up on 4 
peg. like a baadie of elouts, there to remain 71 

cified, 
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cifed, till other buſineſs be leiſurely diſpatched ? 
Such children as have been found in this ſituation, 
have been obſerved to be always black in the face; 
the ſtomach, being violently compreſſed, prevent- 
ing the circulation of the blood, and forcing it into 
che head: In the mean while the poor little crea- 
tures were ſuppoſed to be very patient, becauſe 


they had not the power to cry. 1 know not pre- 


ciſely how long a child may remain alive in ſuch a 


88 but I imagine it cannot be a great while. 
This, however, I think, is one of the greateſt con- 


veniencies of ſwadling- .cloaths.« ER 
It is pretended that children unſwmiied would be 
ſubje&t to various accidents from their reſtleſſneſs, 


deſtructive to the perfect conformation of their 


limbs. This is one of the futile arguments of our 


falſe reaſoning, and which has never been confirm. 


ed by experience. Of the multitude of children 
that, among people more rational than we, are 


nurſed without laying any reſtraint on the motion 


of their limbs, we ſhall not find one that wounds 

or maims itſelf: They are incapable of moving 
with ſufficient force to hurt themſelves; and, if 
their limbs ever get into a wrong ſituation, che un. 
eaſineſs they feel ſoon induces chem to change it. 


We have not as yet taken into our heads to 
ſwathe puppies or kittens; do we ſee any great in- 
convenience thoſe animals labour under from our 
negligence ? Infants, you will ſay, - are not ſo a- 
lert ; I grant it: But if they are more heavy, they 


are alſo proportionably feeble. - They are hardly 


able to move, much leſs to maim themſelves: Nay, 


if you lay them on their backs, they muſt periſh in 
that poſition, like the tonoile, not having” the 
Power to turn themſelves, 


Not content with having ceaſed to ſuckle heir 


children, the women of theſe times have acquired 


FI reluctance to their production: Indeed the one is 
a na- 


. 
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x natural conſequence of the other. No ſooner 
does the ſituation of being a mother become bur- 
denſome, than means are preſently found to get 
rid of it entirely: A fruitleſs beginning only is aim- 
ed at, that it may be eontinually repeated': And 
thus the attraction which nature defigned ſhould 
promote the multiplication of our ſpecies, operates 
to its deſtruction. This practice, added to the 
other cautes of depopulation, forebodes the ap- 
proaching fate of Europe. The fciences, arts, 
philoſophy, and manners it gives birth to, will not 
fail to reduce it ere long to a defert, It will be 
peopled only by wild beaſts; and in this will not 
kave greatly changed its inhabitants. 

I have frequently obſerved the little artifices of 
ſome new-married women, who affect to be thought 
defirous of nurſing their own children; and per- 
ceive they know very well how to get themſelves 
ſolicited to give up that point. T have obſervet 
how. artfully the huſband, the phyfician, and par- 
ticularly the mother, has been brought to interfere. 
Ar huſband:ithat would dare to wks nt that his wife 
ſhould nurſe her child, would be eſteemed an a- 
bandoned wretch; an affaflin, that wanted to get 
rid of her. Ye prudent huſbands, ſacrifice, there- 
fore, your paternal affection to domeſtic quiet; | 
thinking yourſelves happy that there areto be found, 
in the country, wives more continent than your” 
own. And ftilk more happy may you be deemed, 
if the time which yours gain by theſe means, is not 
beſtowed on others as well as on yourſeives. 

The duties of women are by no means equivo- 
cal 2 But it is diſputed whether, under their preſent 
contempt for them, it may not be the fame thing to 
a child, if it be nouriſhed: by the milk of its mother 
or of any other perſon? This queſtion ſhould be 
determined by the phyſicians, who generally reſolve 
it as the women would have them; And, indeed, 
1 nally think it may be better for a child: to be 

nouriſhed 


good nurſe ? She may, it is true, become fo, in 
time, but ſlowly, and as habit takes the place of 


her children to the care of others: And this is that 


venience, is to inſpire children with a contempt 


way, or the nurſe diſmiſſed, who is afterwards ſo 
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nouriſhed by the milk of an healthy nurſe, than of 
a diſeaſed or an ill conditioned mother, if there be 
any new evil to fear from her conſtitution. 
But is the queſtion anſwered by a phyſical ſo- 

lution only ? Has a child leſs need of a mother's 
tenderneſs than of her breaſt? Other women, nay 
brutes, might afford it the milk which ſhe refuſes ; 
but the ſolicitude, the tenderneſs of a mother-can- 
not be ſupplied. She who ſuckles the child of an- 
other inſtead of her own, muſt be a bad mother; 
how then can it be expected ſhe thould make a 
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nature; in the mean while, the neglected child 
would have time enough to periſh before his nurſe 
had acquired a maternal affection for him. 
There reſults even from this poſſible adrange 
an inconvenience, which is of itſelf ſufficient to de- 
ter a woman of any ſenſibility from committing 


of a ſtranger's partaking with, or alienating from 
her the rights of a mother; of ſeeing her child lovre 
another woman as well, or better than herſelf; of 
perceiving the affection it retains for its natural pa- 
rent, a matter of favour, and that of its eee, 
one a duty: For where I find the obligations 
a mother duly diſcharged, I certainly ought to look 
for the attachment of the child. 

The method uſually taken to remove this incon- 


for their nurſes, by treating them as real ſervants. 
When their buſineſs is done, the child is taken a- 


ill. received that ſhe is ſoon diſguſted with coming 
to ſee her nurſery. At the end of a year or two, 
the child fees and knows her no more: But his 
mother, who imagines herſelf ſubſtituted in her 
place, and endeavours to repair her negligence by 
her cruelty, is miſtaken, Inſtead of making an 
affectionate 
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affect ationate ſon of an unnatural nurſe- child, ſhe 

only excites his ingratitude; and teaches him one 

day to deſpiſe her who gave him life, as he already 
deſpiſes her who nurſed him with- her milk. 

"XZ How earveſtly might I inſiſt on this point, were 
it not ſo diſcouraging to expatiate in vain on uſeful 
ſubjects! More depends on it, by much, than is 
generally imagined. Would you have mankind re- 
ura all to their natural duties, begin with mothers 
of families; you will be aſtoniſhed at the change 
this will produce. Almoſt every kind of deprava- 
tion flows ſucceſſively from this ſource; the moral 
order of things is broken; and the natural quiet 
2X ſubvyerted in our hearts: Home is leſs cheerful and, 
x7 cogaging ;; the affecting ſight of a riſing family no 
XZ more attaches the huſhand, nor attracts the eyes of 
"X whole children are not about her; families are no 
longer places of reſidence; habit no longer enfor · 
ces the ties of blood; there are no fathers, nor mo- 
rhhers, children, brethren, nor ſiſters; they hard - 
ly know, how ſhould they love, each other? Each 

cares for no one but himſelf; and when home af · 
fuords ouly a melancholy. ſolitude, it is natural for 
us to ſcek diverſion elſewhere. born vogt 
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1 But fhould mothers again condeſcend to nurſe 
their children, manners would form themſelves, 
the ſentiments of nature would revive in our 
hearts; the ſtate would be repeopled ; this princi + 
pal point, this! alone would reunite. every thing. 
A taſte for the charms of a domeſtic life. is the beſt 
XZ antidote againſt corruption of manners, The noiſe 
and buſtle of children, which is generally thought 
troubleſome, becomes hence agreeable z/ it is theſe 
chat render parents more necetiary, more dear, to 
ach other, and ſtrengthen the ties of conjugal af 
fection. When a family. is all lively and animated, 
domeſtic concerns afford che moſt delightful occu- 
XZ pation to a woman, and the moſt agreeable amuſe- 
VoL. I. | D ment 
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league againſt an example, which one party hath 
not ſet, and the other is unwilling to follow. 


of that happineſs which is deſtined for thoſe who 


ings, and on obſervations that have never deceived 


and if they are neglected on one fide, they will 
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ment to a man. Hence, from the correction f 


this one abuſe, will preſently reſult a general re- 
formation; nature will ſoon reaſſume all its rights. 
Let wives but once again become mothers, and the 


bands. 


Superfluovs talk ! Even their difguſt at the plea- 
ſures of the world will never bring them back to 
their duty. Wives have ceaſed to be mothers ; 


they will not, they even have no deſire to be ſuch, 
Nay, though they ſhould deſire it, they can hard- 


ly effect it: As at preſent a contrary cuſtom is eſta- 


bliſhed, every one, deſirous of being fo, muft ſtand 


in oppoſition to all that come near her, united in 


There are indeed ſome young perfons to be found 
of a good natural diſpoſition, who, deſpiſing the 
tyranny of mode and the clamours of their ſex, 
venture to diſcharge, with a virtuous intrepidity, 
the moſt delightful obligation nature can impoſe. 
May their number be augmented by the influence 


engage in ſo pleaſing a taſk. I will venture, and 
that on the authority of the moſt obvious reaſon- 


me, to promiſe ſuch worthy mothers, a real and 
conſtant attachment on the part of their huſbands, 
a truly filial affection on that of their children, the 
eſteem and reſpect of the public, happy delivery, 
fpeedy reſtoration to conſtant and vigorous health, 
and; after all; the pleaſure to fee their daughters 
follow their example, and commend it to others. 
Where there is no mother, there can be no child, 
The obligations incumbent on both are reciprocal ; 


hardly be fulfilled on the other. 'The child ſhould 
love its mother before it is ſenfible of it as a duty. 


If the voice of nature be not ſtrengthened by habit 


and 


men will preſently again become fathers and huſ⸗ YH 
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and cultivation, it will be ſilenced in its infancy, 
and the heart will periſh, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, before it is born. Thus the very firſt ſteps 
"XX which are taken with us are foreign to nature. 


The obvious paths of nature are alſo | forſaken, 
in a different manner, when, inſtead of neglecting 


the duties of a mother, a woman carries them to 
enxceſs; when ſhe makes an idol of her child; in- 
XX creaſes its weakneſs, by preventing its ſenſe of it, 


and, as if ſhe could emancipate him from the laws 


of nature, prevents every approach of pain or di- 


ſtreſs; without thinking, that, for the ſake of pre- 


| ſerving him at preſent from a few trifling inconve- 


niencies, ſhe is accumulating on his head a diſtant 


load of anxieties and misfortunes; without think- 
ing chat ĩt is a barbarous precaution to enervate and 
indulge the child at the expence of the man. The- 
tis, ſays the fable, in order to render her ſon in- 


9 vulnerable, plunged him into the waters of Styx. 
This is an expreſſive and beautiful allegory. The 


ceruel mothers I am ſpeaking off act directly contra - 


4 ry: By plunging their children in ſoftneſs and effe - 


minacy, they render them more tender and vul- 
nerable; they lay open, as it were, their nerves, 


do every ſpecies of afflicting ſenſations, to which 


they will certainly fall a prey as they grow up. 

_ Okſerve nature, and follow the track ſhe has 
delineated. She continually exerciſes her children, 
and fortifies, their conſtitution by experiments of 
every kind; inuring them betimes to grief and 
pain. In cutting their teeth they experience the 
fever; griping colics throw them into convulſions; 
the hooping-cough ſuffocates, and worms tor - 
ment them; ſurfeits corrupt their blood, and the 
various fermentations their humours are ſubject to, 
cover them with dangerous eruptions. Almoſt 
the whole period of childhood is ſickneſs and dan- 

ger, half the children that are born dying before 
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they are tight years old. In pafſing through this 
courſe of experiments, the child gathers ſtrengih 
and forxitude, and, as ſoon as he is capable of li- 
ving. the principles of life become leſs precarious, 
This is the rule of nature. Why ſhould you 
act contrary to it? Do not you ſee, that, by en- 
deavouring to correct her work, you ſpoil it, and 
prevent the execution of her deſigns? Act you 
from without as ſhe does within: This, according 
o you, would increafe the danger; on the eontra- 
xy, it will create a diverſion, and teflen it. Experi- 
-ence ſhows, that childfen. delicately educared die in 
A greater proportion than others. Provided you 
do not inake them exert" themſelves beyond their 
powers, leſs riſque is run by exercifing, than indul - 


ging them in eaſe. Inure them therefore by degrees 


to thoſe inconveniencies they muſt one day fuffer. 
Harden their bodies tothe intemperance of the ſea- 
ſons, climates, and elements; to hunger, thirſt, 
and fatigue; in la word, dip them in the waters of 


Styx. Before the body hath acquired a ſettled ha- 
bit, we may give it any we pleaſe, without danger; 


but when it is once arrived to ns full growth and 
:cotiſiſtence, every alteration is hazardous. A child 
will bear thoſe viciſſitudes Which to a man would 
be inſupportable: The ſoft and pliant fibres of the 
Former readily yield to impreſſion; thoſe ef the 
latter are more rigid, and are reduced only by vio- 
lence to recede from the forms they have affumed. 
We may therefore bring up h child robuſt and 
hearty, without /cndangering either its life or 


health; and though even fome riſk were run inothis 
reſpect, it would not afford ſufficient cauſe of hofi - 


tation. Sincè they are riſks inſeparable from hu- 
man life, can we do better than to run them during 
that period of it wherein we take them at the leaft 
diſadvantage? VW 
The life of a child becomes the more valuable 
as he advances in years. To the value of his oe 
on, 
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Fon, muſt be added the coſt and pains attending his 
education; to the Joſs of life, alſo, may be annexed 
His own fenſe and apprehenſions of death. We 
Mould, therefore, particularly direct our views to 
the future in his preſent prefervation ; we ought to 
arm hit againſt the.cvils of youth, before he ar- 
Tives at that period: For if the value of his life in- 
exeaſes, till he attain the age in which it is uſeful, 
What a folly is it to protect him from a few evils in 
His infancy, ro multiply his ſufferings when he 
comes to years of diſcretion? Can ſuch be the in- 


A | 


| ſtructions of 2 tnaſter of his profeffion ? _ 


M.an is horn to ſuffer in every ſtage of his exiſt- 
ence. Even ſelf· prefer vation is attended with ſome 
degree of pain. Happy are we that in our 1 
we are ſuſceptible only of phyſical evils! Evi 

much leſs cruel, much leſs terrible than others, 
and more ſeldom capable of reconciling us to death. 
Men never deſtroy chemſelves to get rid of the 


gout; the anguiſh of the mind only is productive 


of defpair, We lament the ſtate of infants, where- 
as it is our own that is moſt to be lamented, Our 
greateſt evils are derived from ourſelves. © 
A child as ſoon as it is born begins to cry; great 
part of its earlieft infancy being ſpent in tears. 
Sometimes we dance it about and ſoothie it; at others 
threaten and beat it, in order to make it ſilent. 


We always either do that which is pleaſing to the 


child, or exact of it what pleaſes ourfelves; ei- 
ther ſubmitting to its humours, or oblizing it to 
ſubmit to ours. There is no medium, it muſt ei- 
ther command or obey. Hence the firſt ideas it 
acquires, are thofe of tyranny and ſervitude. Be- 
fore it can ſpeak, it learns to command, and before 
it can act it is taught obedience; nay, ſometimes it 
is punifhed before it be conſcious of a fault; at 
Jeaſt before it can commit one. Thus it is we 
early inſtil into their tender minds thoſe paſ- 
ſions which we afterwards impute to nature, upd 
: | | alter 
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after having taken the pains to make them vi vis, 
complain that we found them ſo. 

In this manner a child paſſes fix or ſeven years 
under the care of the women, the conſtant victim 
of their caprices and his own. After he has learn- 
ed of them what they uſually teach, that is, after 
they have burdened his memory with words. with- 
out meaning, and things of no conſequence; after 
they have corrupted his natural diſpoſition | by. the 
paſſions they have implanted, this factitious being 


is turned over to the care of a preceptor, who pro- 


ceeds in the developement of thoſe artifical buds 
already formed, teaching him every thing except 
the knowledge of himſelf, the bufineſs of human 
life, and the attainment of happineſs. So that 


when this flaviſh and tyrannical infant, replete 


with ſcience and deprived of ſenſe, equally debilita- 


ted both in body and mind, comes at length to en- 
ter on the world, it is no wonder that the diſplay 
he makes of his folly, vanity, and vice, ſhould 
cauſe us to lament the miſery and perverſeneſs of 
human nature. We are, however, miſtaken : Such 


is the man of our own caprices ; that of nature is 
differently conſtituted. Are you deſirous of pre- 


ſerving his original form? Begin with him as ſoon 


as he comes into the world: Make yourſelt maſter 
of him as ſoon as he is born, nor quit him after- 
wards till he-grows up to manhood : Without this 


you will never perfectly ſucceed. As his mother is 
his only true 1 185 ſo is his father his only true 


preceptor. Let them mutually agree in the prac- 
tice of their duty as well as in the. theory : Let their 
child paſs from the hands of one to the other, He 


will be better educated by a judicious father, though 


of confined talents, than by the moſt able maſter 


in the world; for zeal will better ſupply the place 


of abilities, than abilities make up for the want of 
3 , 


But! it will be ſaid, other buſineſs employments, 
duties 


- 
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duties Duties! Surely thoſe of a father are 
of the higheſt importance! * We need not be ſur- 
priſed however, if the man, whoſe wife diſdains to 
nouriſh the fruit of their union, fhould in like man- 
ner diſdain to cultivate and improve it. There is 
no picture in the world more delightful than that 
of a family; a ſingle feature wanting, neverthe- 
leſs, ſpoils the whole. If the mother be of too pu- 
ny a conſtitution for a nurſe, the father has too 
much buſineſs on his hands for a preceptor. Their 
children ſent from home, and diſperſed in boarding- 
ſchools, convents, and colleges, ' carry elſewhere 
their family-regards ; or rather contract the habit 
of being attached to nothing. Brothers and fiſters 
hardly know each other; but, when on any occa- 
ſion aſſembled, behave to each other as politely, 
and with as much diſtant ceremony, as ſtrangers: 
When intimacy between relations no longer ſub- 
ſiſts, the pleaſures of life no longer depend on fa- 
mily ſociety, but are ſought for in the corruption 
of manners. Where is there a man ſo blind as not 
to ſee clearly the connection of theſe things? 
A father, in begetting and providing for his chil - 


When we read in Plutarch, that Cato himſelf, 
the cenſor, who governed in Rome, with ſo much 
glory, brought up his ſon from the cradle, and that - 
with ſo muck allot, that he would quit every bu- 
| fineſs to be preſent when the nurſe, that is to ſay. 
the mother, waſhed and rubbed him; when we 
read in Suetonius, that Auguſtus, maſter of the world 
he had conquered and over which he reigned, taught 
his grandchildren to write, to ſwim, to comprehend 
the elements of ſcience, and had them conſtantly a- 
bout him; we, that are grown ſo much wiſer, can- 
not help laughing at the inſignificant good people of 
thoſe days, who amuſed themſelves with ſuch trifles ; 
too confined, doubtleſs, in their abilities to be equal 
to the important affairs of the great men of the preſent 
. | | 


dren, 


1 am incapable.- 
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dren, hath in that diſcharged but a third part of 


his obligations. He owes a being to his ſpecics, 
focial beings to ſociety, and citizens to the ſtate. 


Every man who is capable of paying this triple 


debt, and refuſes. is in that reſpect criminal; and. 


| perhaps is more ſo when he pays it by halves. He 


who is incapable of performing the duties of a fa- 


ther, has no right to be one. Neither poverty nor 
buſineſs, nor perſonal importance can diſpenſe with 


parents nurſing and educating their children. 
Readers, you may believe me, when! take upon me 
to aſſure every parent, who is endued with ſenſibi- 
lity, and neglects theſe ſacred obligations, that he 
will long live to. repent it in the bitterneſs of his 
forrow, and never be comforted. 

But what ſtep doth a wealthy parent rake? this 
maſter of a family, fo very much engaged as to be 
obliged to give up the education of his children ? 
He pays another perſqn, to diſcharge thoſe obliga- 


tions which are laid on himſelf, Venal ſoul ! doſt 


thou think thou capſt purchaſe thy ſon another fa- 
ther with money? Deceive not thyſelf; it is not a 
maſter thou giveſt him, but a ſervant, who will ſoon 

make him as ſervile as himſelf. | 

Much has been faid and written on the qualifica- 
tions of a good governour. The firſt that I ſhould 
require of him, and which would include a great 
many others, is, that he ſhould not be venal. 
There are ſome profeſſions ſo noble that they can- 
not be practiſed for hire, without ſhewing the pro- 
feſſor unworthy of them: ſuch is the profeſſion of 


arms, and ſuch that of moral inſtitutions. To 


whom, then, ſhall I intruſt the education of my 
child ?—I have already told you ; to yourſelf, But 
Are you indeed incapable ? 
Make then a En. I fee no other reſource. 

| What a ſublime idea do I entertain of a com- 


plete tutor! In fact, to be able to form the man, 


one ought either to be his father, or ſomething 
more 
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more than man, one's fee” Vet ſuch is the office 


you careleſsly confer on the mereſt mertenaries. 

e more I reflect on this ſubject, the more 
perceive new difficulties ariſe, It is neceſſary the 
governour ſhould have been educated for his pupil, 


that his domeſtics ſhould have been educated for 


their maſter, that every one who comes near him 
ſhould have received the ſame impreſſions which 
they are to communicate to him ; and thus educa- 
tion on education becomes neceſſary no body knows 
how far. How can a child be properly educated 
by one who has not been properly educated him- 
ſelf ? But where is ſuch an extraordinary mortal to 
be found ? 1 confeſs I am ignorant. In theſe ab- 
ject times, who knows, what degree of virtue the 
human mind may attain ? Vet ſuppoſe this prodigy 
found, It is in examining what he ought to do,. 


that we ſhall ſee what he ought to be. I can ven- 


ture to pronounce beforchand, however, that the 


good gover nour, will bel the firſt to do without one; 


as he will find it more difficult to procure one, than 
to become ſuch himſelf. Or is he defirous, in ſuch 


a caſe to make a friend? let him educate his child 
to that end; he then will have no need to ſeek one 


elſewhere, and nature will have already done half 
his work. 4 

A certain perſonage, of whom I KD nothing 
more than his elevated ſtation, once made me a 
propoſal to educate his ſon. In this he doubtleſs 
did me great honour : ſo far, however, from being 
offended an my refuſal, he ought to commend my 
diſcretion, Had 1 accepted his offer, and my me- 
thod proved wrong, his ſon's education would have 


been ſpoiled; and if it proved right, it had been 


ſtill ſo much the worſe: The ſon would have 're- 
nounced the titles of his farher, he would have had 
no inclination to be a prince. 

I am roo ſenſible of the 9 of A precep- 
Vor. Wee = tor's 
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tor's duty, I feel too much my own incapacity, e- 
ver to accept « of ſuch an employ, from. any perſon 
whatever ; even the motives of friendſhip itſelf 


affording to me additional reaſons to refuſe it, I 


imagine, indeed, that, after having read this book, 
few will be diſpoſed to make me ſuch an offer; and I 
muſt beg of thoſe who are, not to take the trouble of 
a Fruttlets application. I made formerly a ſufficient 
eſſay in this buſineſs to convince me I am not fic 
for it, and even my ſituation would excuſe me 
were my talents: equal to it. I thought it incum- 
bent on me to make this public declaration, to fa- 
tisfy thoſe. who do not appear to think ſo reſpect⸗ 
fully, of me, as to believe f my reſolutions on this 
head ſincere. 

But, thou; gh I hold myſelf Galt to un 
dertake the 'moſt uſeful part of this arduous raſk, I 


_Jhall venture to, attempt that which i is the moſt eaſy. 


To follow the Example of many others, I ſhall nor 
ct my hand to the work, but to the pen; and in- 
ſtead of doing! it myſelf, endeavour to adviſe others, 
what ought, to be done. 


In attempts of this kind, their authors, genefal- 


ly very eaſy about the conſiſtency of a theory they 
are not concerned to put in practice, lay down. 


without ſcruple, a number of fine precepts impol- 
ſible to be followed; and for want of being ſuſſi- 


_ ciently circumſtantial and examplary in their appli- 


cation, render even thoſe which are practicable 
uſcleſs. 5 3 

1 have, therefore, in this work, made choice of 
an imaginary pupil, and have taken the liberty to 
ſuppoſe myſelf of a proper age, in health, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of the requiſite abilities to undertake his edu- 


cation, to conduct him from the time of his birth, 
till, grown up to maturity, he may ſtand in need 
of no other guide than himſelf, This method ap- 


pears to me uſeful, in preventing an author, diffi - 
dent of himſelf, from running into chimeras : for, 


when 


ec. 2 


far 1 baye-cxecyted my geg, „„ 
Agreeable to this {ſketch of my plan, I ſpeak but 
little, at firſt ſetting out, of Emilius; becauſe my 
firſt maxims of education, although contrary to 
thoſe generally eſtabliſhed, are ſo felf-eyident, that 
it is not eaſy Gr perſons of common ſenſe to refuſe 
their aſſent to them, But, in proportion as; I ad- 
vance, my pupil, brought up very different from 
yours, is no longer an ordinary youth; but requires 
a regimen peculiar to himſelf. He appears then 
more frequently in the ſcene; and, toward the 
latter end of my tuition, I loſe view of him not a 
moment, till he has no longer occaſion for my aſ- 
7 vv. ra doh: 
I ſhall not here expatiate on the qualifications of 
2 complete tutor; I ſuppoſe them, and, at the ſame 
time, ſuppoſe myſelf poſſeſſed of them all. In the 
peruſal of the work, the reader will ſee how 
liberal I have been to myſelf. _ ” wy 
I ſhall here obſerve only, in contradiction to the 
common Opinion, that the governour of a child 
{thould be young, even as young as poſſible, con- 
E 2 | ſiſtent 


that charact is is to0 
can go through but one: if a firſt be neceſſary to 
_ qualify him for the ſecond, what right had he to 


ſiſtent with his havin attained. neceſſary diſcretion 
and ſagacity. I would, have him be himſelf a child, 


that he might become the, companion of his pupil, 


and gain his confidence by partaking of his ame- 
ments. There are not - things in, common nough 
between infancy and manhood, to, form a ſolid at- 
tachment at ſo great a diſtance; Children ſome- 
times careſs old men, but they never love them. 
It is generally required that a governdur ſhould 
have A gone through a courſe of education in 
cter. This is too much; the ſame man 


* 


rom longer experience he may know. better 
how to act, but he will be no longer capable of 
action. Whoever has filled that ſtation well enough 


to be ſenſible of its difficulties, will not be diſpoſed 


engage in that firſt ? 


to enter on it a ſecond time; and if he has but ill 


acquitted himſelf the firſt time, it is a bad recom- 
mendation for the ſecond. It 1s a very different 
thing, Town, to follow a young man up and down 
for four years, and to conduct him for five and 
twenty. You give your fon a tutor, when he is 


already formed; I would have him have had a go- 


vernour before he was born. Your preceptor may 
change his pupil every four years: mine can have 
but one. You make a diſtinction between a pre- 


ceptor and a governour : another folly ! Do you 


diſtinguith between the pupil and the ſcholar ? 
There is but one ſcience to be taught children; and 
that is moral behaviour. This is, befides, a ſcience 
of itſelf, and whatever Xenophon has ſaid of the 
education of the Perſians, is not to be divided. I 
thould rather alſo denominate a maſler in it a go- 
vernour, than a preceptor ; becauſe it 1s. leſs his 
province to inſtruct than conduct; it is not his bu- 
ſineſs to lay down precepts, but to teach his pupil 
EA 1 4 
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1ffo much care is to be taken in the thoies of a 
' gorernour; it ſhould be ſurely permitted him on the 


other hand to chuſe his pupil, particularly in a caſe 
where a model for imitation is propoſed. This 


choice cannot be directed either by the genius or 
character of the child, which can only be known 


in the iſſue, and which I adopt before it is born. 
Nay, were I capable in this reſpect to make a 


choice, I ſhould fix on an ordinary capacity; ſuch 


therefore I ſuppoſe that of my pupil. Common 


men alone are the objects of education; and theirs 


only ſhould ſerve as an example to the reſt of their 
ſpecies. A genius will educate himſelf, in ſpite of 
all obſtacles, The ſoil is not a matter of indiffe- 

rence in the cultivation of mankind : they are not 
all ſuch as they might have been if born in tempe- 


rate climates, The diſadvantage is viſible in either 
extreme. A man is not planted like a tree, in 


any country, to grow there continually, but is fre- 
quently changing his place; and he who removes 
from one extreme to the en is obliged to go 
twice as far to arrive at the ſame point, as he who 
ſets out from a line drawn between both. If the 


inhabitant of a temperate. clime viſits ſueceſfive- 


ly both extremes, his advantages are further evi- 
dent: for, although he ſhould: undergo the ſame 
modification as one that ſhould paſs from one ex- 
treme to the other, yet he would depart each way, 
the leſs by half, from his natural conſtitution. 
Thus a Frenchman may live in Guinea or in Lap- 
land; but a Negro would not live ſo well at Tor- 
neo, nor a Samoyad at Benin. It appears, alſo, 
that the organization of the brain is leſs per ſect iu 
the two extremes. Neither the Negroes nor the 
Laplanders have the natural underſtandings of che 
natives of milder climates. If, therefore, my pu- 

il muſt be an inhabitant of the earth, 1 would ſe- 
th him Wein, ane of a zemperüne zone; from 


the 
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the French, for inſtance, as preference to all 0- 


thers. 


As we go northwatds; we find men coriflraiis a 


great deal upon an ungrateful ſoil; towards the 
ſouth they conſume litile on a fertile one. Hence 


ariſes a new diſtinction; the one being thereby 


rendered laborious, and the other contemplative. 


Society preſents us, on one ſpot, with a picture of 


this diſtinction, in that between the poor and the 


rich. The former reſide on the üngrateful ſoil, 
and the latter on- the plentiful one. e 
The poor ſtand in no need of education; that 
of their ſtation is conſined, and they cannot attain 
any other. On' the contrary, the education of 
thoſe who are in a wealthy ſtation, is that which is 
the leaſt adapted to their own good, or to the good 


of ſociety. Add to this, that an education adapt- 


ed to the nature of things, ought to qualify a man 
for all conditions of life: now it is certainly leſs 
reaſonable to educate the poor for a high ſta- 
tion, than the rich for a low one; for, in propor- 
tion to the number of both, there are much fewer 
perſons -who become rich, than there are who 
become poor; as it is much eaſier to ſpend a for- 
tune than to acquire one. Our pupil therefore 
ſhall be rich: thus we are ſure, at leaſt of forming 
one man the more; a poor one may become a man 
of himſelf. 

It is for the ſame reaſon, I ſhall not de forry hit 


Emilius ſhould be alſo of noble birth; as we are 


ture of ſnatching one victim from the abſurdities 


of prejudice. 


Emilius is an or phan. It is to no purpoſe he 
ſhould have a father or mother. As I charge my- 
ſelf with their obligations, I ſucceed to their rights 
and authority, He ought indeed to honour his 
parents, but complacence is all that is due to me. 
This is the firſt, or rather the only condition I 
make with him, 


/ 
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To this I ſhould add, what is only a conſe- 
quence of it, that we are never to part but by mu- 
tual conſent.” This is an eſſential article, and [ 
would even have both the governour and pupil look 
upon each other as inſeparable, arid the fortunes 
of each as common to both. For as ſoon as they 
regard, though at a great diſtance, their future ſe- 
paration, as ſoon as they forefee the moment when 
they are to become ſtrangers to each other, they be- 
gin to be fo already; cach forms his ſeparate 
views, and both taken. up with the Proſpect of 
what may happen after their parting, continue to- 
gether againſt their inclination. The pupil looks 
upon the tutor only. as the badge and ſcourge of 
childhood, while the latter regards the former as 
an inconvenient burden, of Which he ſhould be 
glad to be lightned :, thus they ſigh in concert for 
the moment in which they ſhall ſee themſelves rid 


of f cach Other: and as there can be no real attach- 


ent tberween, them,. the one is a8 careleſs as the 
other 18 intractable. | 

But when they deer themſelfes as formed t0 
ſpend their days together, it is of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to both to endear, wemtdes to each o- 
ther; and this of itſelf is ſufficient to create a re- 
ciprocal eſteem. _ The pupil will not be aſhamed to 
be conducted in his Aer by the friend he is to 
accompany when grown up: on the other hand, 
che governour cannot but intereſt himſelf in the 
cultivation of the plant of which he is to reap the 
fr uit; while in adding to the merit of his pupil he 
is laying up a fund, by which he is to profit! in his 
old age. 

This pr eliminary adjuſted, I ſuppoſe, from an 
happy delivery, to receive a well-ſhaped, vigorous, 
and healthy child, A father has no choice, and 
therefore ought ro give no preference to any of the 
children God has given him; they are all equally 
his children, 2nd are intitled to the ſame care and 

| tendernels. 
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tenderneſs. Whether they are maimed or perfect; 
ſickly or. robuſt, each of them is a ſacred depofir, 
of which he is to give an account to him of who 
he received it, marriage being a contract made 
with nature as well as between the parties. 
But whoever lays himſelf under an obligation 
which nature has not impoſed, ought to be well 
aſſured of the means to diſcharge it, otherwiſe he 
will thereby, render himſelf accountable for what is 
out of his power to perform. Whoever under- 


takes the ruition of an infirm and valetudinary in- 


fant, converts his office of governour into that of 
an attendant on the ſick ; he will loſe that time in 
preſerving an uſeleſs life, which was intended to 
increaſe its value; he will be expoſed himſelf to 
the mortification of ſeeing himſelf, one day, re- 
e by a weeping mother for the death of 

er ſon, whom ſhe hath long and aſſiduouſſy kept 


alive. 


1 would not take charge of a ſickly child though 


| ] were {ure it would live to be fourſcore. I would 


not be troubled with a pupil always uſeleſs to him- 
ſelf and to others, whoſe only concern would be 
ic|f-preſervation, and the weakneſs of, whoſe body 
would prevent the cultivation of his mind. What 
mould I be doing, in vainly beſtowing all my time 
and pains on ſuch an object, but adding to the loſs 
of ſociety, by depriving it of the ſervices of two 
men inſtead of one? Let any one elſe take charge 
of his infirmities, I conſent and approve his cha- 
rity ; but my talent, if I know myſelt, lies not that 


Way: 1 could never teach à child to live, who 


ſhould be in continual apprehenſions of dying. 
The body ſhould be vigorous, to act in obedience 
to the mind; a good ſervant ſhould be robuſt. and 
ſtrong. I know iptemperance will inflame the 
paſſions; that in time it will wear it abſolutely a- 
way : mortification and abſtinence too produce the 
ſame effect from a different cauſe, The mw 

eeble 
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feeble a body is, the greater influence it has over 
the mind; the ſtronger it is, the more obedient is 


it to its commands. The ſenſual paſſions al lodge- 


in effeminate bodies; they are excited by ſo much 
the more as they are incapable: of gratification. ”  : 
A debilitated body 'enervates the mind. Hence 
the influence of phyſic, an art more deſtructive to 
mankind than all the evils it pretends to cure. 1 
know not, for my part, of what malady we are 
cured: by the phyſicians, but I know many fatal 
ones which they inflict on us; ſuch are cowardice, 
pufillanimity, credulity, and the fear of ideath : if 
they cure the body of pain, they deprive the ſoul 
of fortitude, What end doth ir anſwer to ſociety, 
that they keep a parcel of rotten carcaſes on their 
legs? It is men the community wants, and thoſe 
we never ſee come out of their hands. ,*+ 
It is however the preſent. mode to take phyſic; 
and it ſhould be fo. It is a pretty amuſement for 
idle people that have nothing to do, and not knows 


— 


ing how to beſtow their time otherwiſe, throw it 


away on ſelf-preſervation, Had they been ſo un- 
fortunate as to have been born immortal, they 
would have been the moſt miſerable of beings. 
A life which they, would not be under the conti- 
nual apprehenſions of loſing, would be to them of 
no value. Phyſicians pay their court to ſuch per - 
ons, by frightening them, and affording them 
daily the only pleaſure they are ſuſceptible of; that 
4 R they are in danger and yet not quite 

I have no deſign to enlarge here on the futility 


ok phyſic, my preſent purpoſe being only to conſi- 


der it in a moral light. I cannot however forbear 
obſerving, that mankind uſe the ſame ſophiſtry in 
regard to the uſe of medicine, as they do with 
reſpect to their ſearch after truth. They ſuppoſe 
always, that when a phyſician treats a patient who 
recovers, he has cured him; and that when they 

Vor. I; 8 have 


ſhould never be the dupes of falſehood; could we 
be ſatisfied to bear the maladies to which nature 


accompanied by the doctor; for as ſure as ever 
they come together, there will be an hundred times 


the mind than the body, is not more uſeful to one 
than the other: it cures us leſs of ſickneſs than it 


death at a diſtance, as it anticipates his horrours. 
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have gone through a diſquiſition concerning the 
truth, they have found it. They do not ſee that 


we ought to put in the balance, againſt one cure 


effected by phyſic, the deaths of an hundred pa- 
tients it has killed; or that we ſhould oppoſe to 
the utility of one boaſted truth, the miſchief of a 
thouſand errours fallen into by making the diſco- 
very. The ſcience which enlightens, and the phy- 
ſic that cures, are, doubtleſs, very uſeful: but the 
pretended ſcience that miſleads, and the phyſic that 
kills, are as certainly deſtructive. Teach us there- 
fore to diſtinguiſh between them. This is pre- 
ciſely the point in queſtion. Could we teach our 
vain curioſity not to thirſt after information, we 


denies a cure, we ſhould never die by the hands ot 
the phyſician, Self-denial in theſe two inſtances is 
prudent ; men would be evidently gainers by ſuch 
abſtinence and ſubmiſſion. I do not pretend to 
deny that phyfic may be uſeful to ſome few parti- 
cular perſons, but I affirm it to be deſtructive to 
the human race in general. | 

It may be replied, as it conſtantly is, the fault 
lies in the phyſician, and not in the ſcience. of me- 
dicine, which is otherwiſe infallible. Well, well, 
be it ſo : take care, however, the phyſic be never 


more to fear from the blunders of the artiſt, than 
to hope for from the efficacy of the art. | 
'This deceitful ſcience, calculated more to affect 


kills us with terrour. It does not ſo much keep 


It wears us out, inſtead of prolonging our lives; 
and chough it could be faid to prolong the life of 
individuals, it would be {till to the prejudice of 
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our ſpecies; ſince it renders us leſs ſerviceable to 


ſociety, by the regimen it impoſes, | and the con- 
ſtant ſolicitude it lays us under. It is to our know- 
ledge of danger that we are indebted for our fears: 
The man who ſhould think himſelf invulnerable, 


would be afraid of nothing. By arming Achilles 


againſt danger, the poet has deprived his character 


of all the merit of his valour: Any one in ſuch 


circumſtances might have been an Achilles too. 

Do you ſeek men of true courage? Look for 
them where there are no phyſicians, where men 
are ignorant of the conſequence of diſeaſes, and 
where they are never apprehenſive of death. Man, 


by nature, is formed to ſuffer with patience, and 


die in peace. It is the phyſicians with their pre- 
ſeriptions, the philoſophers with their precepts, 
and the prieſts with their prayers and exhortations, 
that have debaſed the heart of man, and made him 
ignorant how to die. 

Let me have a pupil, FW TH who! will have no 
occaſion for any of theſe gentry, or I ſhall reject 
him, I am unwilling that other people ſhould ſpoil 
my work: I will have the education of him entire- 


ly myſelf, or not take any farther trouble about 


him. The ſagacious Mr. Locke, who had ſpent | 
part of his life in the ſtudy of medicine, earneſtly 


adviſes us, never to give children phyſic by way of 


precaution or for flight indiſpoſitions. I will go 
farther, and declare, as I never call in the phyſician 
for myſelf, fo I will never trouble him on the ac. 
count of Emilius; unleſs, indeed, his life be in e- 
vident danger; and then the mers cannot ms 
more than kill hm. 

I know very well the obyfician with not fail to 
take advantage of that delay. If the child dies, he 


was called in too late; had he been ſent for ſooner 


if he recovers, it is then the phyſician who 
laved 1 e it ſo. I am content the doctor 
F ſhould 
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ſhould triumph, on condition he is never- dem for, 


till the patient be at the laſt extremity; y. 


For want of knowing the way to get cured, a 
child ſhould learn to know how to be fitk this 


art will ſupply the want of the other,” and often 


ſucceed a great deal better: I his is one of the arts 
of nature; When a brute animal is ſick, it ſuffers 


in ſilence and keeps itſelf till: And yet we do not 
ſee chat brutes are more ſickly than men. How 


many perſons have impatience, diſquietude; apþre- 


henſion, and particularly medicines, deſtroyed, 
whom their diſeaſes would have ſpared, and whom 


time alone would have cured ? Will it be objected, 


that brute- animals, living ia a manner conforma- 
ble to nature, ought to be leſs ſubject to diſeaſes! 
This is the very point I aim at. I would bring up 
my pupil preciſely. in the ſame manner; from 
which he would doubtleſs deduce che ſame ear: 
tages. 


The only uſeful part of aledicine-i is 2 by — 


This however is rather a virtue than a ſcience. 


Temperance and exerciſe are the two beſt phyſici- 
ans in. the world. Exerciſe! whets the ippeties; and 
temperante prevents the abuſe of it. 

To know what kind of regimen is the moſt ſa- 
tvtary;: we need only inquire what is that of thoſe 
people who enjoy the greateſt ſhare of health, are 
the . moſt robuft, and live the longeſt ? if the arts 
-general obſervation, 
not to confer better health or longer life; the very 
proof of their being ufeleſs ſhows them to be hurt- 
ful, as fo much time, ſo many perſons and things 
are taken up thereby to no purpoſe. Not only the 


time, miſpent in the preſervation of hfe;- is loſt 


from- its enjoyment, it ſhould be deducted alſo from 
its duration: But when that time is employed in 


cormenting us, it is ſtill worſe than the mere anni. 
Hilatcion at it; it gives a negative quantity, and, if 
we. calculate juſtly, ſhould be taken from the fu- 
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ture duration of our lives. A man who lives: fix 
years without phyſicians, lives more for himſelf and 
others, than he who ſurvives, as their patient, for 
| thirty. :: Having experienced both, I conccive my- 
ſelt peculiarly authoriſed, to determine this point. 
- Such are my-reaſons for making choice only of 
a robuſt and healthy pupil, and the principles on 
which I would preſerve him ſo. I ſhall not go a+ 
bout to prove the utility of manual labour, and 
thoſe bodily exerciſes which ſerve to ſtrengthen the 
conſtitution and preſerve health: This is a point 
which nobody diſputes : Inſtances of longevity are 
almoſt all of them found among perſons accuſtom- 
ed to exerciſe, and who have undergone the great» - 
eſt labour and fatigue*. I ſhall be as far from en- 
tering into a tedious detail of the methods I ſhall 
take to effect this end. It will be:ſeen that they 
neceſſarily enter into the practical part of my plan; 
ſo that this intimation will be ſufficient, without 
farther explanation. e 
Our wants commence with our lives. The new + 
* I cannot help citing the following inftance, on the 
authority of the Engliſh news- papers, as it affords fo 
much room for reflection on this ſubject, One Pa- 
trick O'Neale, born in the year 1647. married his 
© ſeventh wife in 1760; He ſerved in the dragoons; 
* in the 17th year of the reign of Charles II. and in 
different corps till 1740, When he obtained his diſ- 
* charge. He had made all the campaigns af King 
William and rhe Duke of Marlborough, This ex- 
© traordinary perſon never drank any thing ſtronger 
than ſmall beer, and lived upon vegetables. His 
© cuſtom was to riſe with the ſun, and to go to bed 
* when it ſet, except on ſuch urgent occaſions as pre- 
* vented, Notwithſtanding his great age, he is well 
© in health; walks without a crutch, is hardly ever 
* unemployed, and every Sunday goes to his pariſh- 
©"church,” accompanied by his children, grandchil- 
drei and great grandchildeen nnn 
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born infant muſt: be provided with a nurſe, If its | 
mother conſent to take upon herſelf that office, it 


is well. Directions for her behaviour will be gi- 
ven her in writing: For this advantage has -its in- 


convenience, and keeps the governour at a little 


more diſtance from his pupil, But it 1s to be pre- 


ſumed the good of the child, and the eſteem the 


muſt have for him to whom ſhe would commit fo 
important a charge, will render the mother atten- 
tive to the directions and advice of its maſter: This 
preſumed, we are certain that every thing ſhe does 
will be better done by her than by any one elſe. If 
it muſt have an hired nurfe, we muſt begin with 
making a good choice. 

One of the misfortunes Attending the rich, is 
their being univerſally impoſed on. Is it to be 
wondered at, then, they ſhould know fo little how 
to judge of mankind! ? Their own wealth ſerves to 
corrupt them ; and, by a juſt retaliation, they are 
the firſt who feel the defects of the only advantage 
they are acquainted with. Every thing about them 
is done wrong, but what they do themſelves, and 
this is hardly any thing at all. 

Is the choice of a nurſe the point in W 
They apply to the accoucheur. The conſequence of 
this is, that ſhe is the beſt nurſe who has made him 
the greateſt acknowledgement. I ſhall not conſult 
a man widwife, therefore, in the choice of a nurſe 
for Emilius; but ſhall take care to chuſe one my- 
felf. I may not reaſon on this head, perhaps, ſo 
ſcientifically and eloquently as a profeſſed chirur- 
geon ; but this I am certain of, I ſhall be more fin- 
cere, and my zeal will be leſs apt to miſlead me, 
than his avarice. 
| There is no great myſtery in this choice ;. the 
rules for it are well known ; but I conceive a little 
more regard ſhould be had to the age of the nurſe's 
milk, as well as to its quality. New milk is alto- 
gether thin and watcriſh ; it is required, indeed, 

| to 
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to be in a manner purgative, in order to carry off 
the remains of the meconium thickened in the inte- 
ſtines of the new- born infant. By degrees the milk 
acquires conſiſtence, and furniſhes a more ſolid a- 
liment/to the child, as it becomes more capable of 
digeſtion. It is not without defign, ſurely, that, 


| among the females of every ſpecies of animals, na- 


ture, thus varies. the conſiſtence Of their milk ace 


| cording to the age of the infant. 


A child newly born, therefore, requires a Abrſo 
newly delivered. This, I know, has its inconve- 
nience;; but as ſoon as ever we depart from the na- 


tural order of things, we find inconveniencies in 


every attempt to do right. The only commodious 
expedient is to do 2 and that 1s en 
preferred. | 

A nurſe ſhould 7 a ood jerk well as good 


D health: The intemperature of the paſſions will al- 
ier her milk, as well as that of the humours : Add 


to this, that to regard the matter only in a phyſical 
light, is to take a view but of. half the object. A 
nurſe may be a very bad one, and yet her milk may 
be good: A good diſpoſition: is as effential as a 

good conſtitution, If we take a vitious woman; I 
do not ſay the child will contract her vices, but I 
lay it will ſuffer by them. Is it not incumbent on 
her to be careful, obliging, and cleanly, as well as 
to. ſuckle it? If ſhe be gormandizing and intempe- 
rate, ſhe will ſoon ſpoil her milk ; if ſhe be negli- 
gent or paſſionate, what wall become of the poor 
little wretch that lies at her mercy, and can nei- 
ther defend itſelf nor complain? Perſons of vitious 
diſpoſitions are not at all adapted for any laudable 

e whatever. ; 
The choice of a nurſe is of fo much the greater 
conſequence, as a child ought to have no other 
governeſs, in the ſame manner as he ought to have 
no other preceptor than his governour. Such was 
the cuſtom of the ancients, who, though leſs pre- 
tenders 


to diminiſſi his reſpect for thoſe who ſuperintend 


- one, reſpecting him. 


er plenty of milk. I am not at all of this opinion; 
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tenders to reaſon, were more rational than we. 
With them, the nurſes who once undertook: the 
education of children of their own ſex, never left 
them afterwards :. And hence we ſee the AP I 

why, in their theatrical pieces, the confident is ge- 
nerally a nurſe, It is impoſſible, that a child — 5 
paſſes ſucceſſively through ſo many hands, ſhould i 
ever be well brought up. At every change, he | 
will naturally make ſecret compariſons, which tend 


his education, and conſequently their authority o- 
ver him. If he ſhould once come to think there 
are grown perſons, who have no more ſenſe than 
children, all the authority of age is loſt, and his 
education ſpoiled. A child ſhould know no other 
ſuperiours than its father and mother, or, in de- 
fault of them, its nurſe and governour: Even 
theſe are ioo many by one; but this participation 
is inevitable, and the only way to remedy its defects, 

is, that they ſhould ſo act in concert as to be only 0 


It is requiſite that a nurſe ſhould live a little bet- 


po than ordinary, and take more ſubſtantial ali- 


ment: but not that ſhe ſhould entirely vary her re- 
gimen. A ſudden and total change, even though 
from bad to good, is always dangerous: And if her 
ordinary manner of living preſerve her health and 
conſtitution, why ſhould ſhe be made to change it ? 
The peaſants eat lefs animal-food and more ve- 
getables than our women in town; a regimen which 
is rather favourable than otherwiſe to them and 
their children. When they are engaged to ſuckle 
thoſe of citizens, they are, however, obliged to 
vary their aliment, from the notion that meat- 
ſoups, and broths, afford a better chyle and great- 


and have experience on my fide, which informs us, 
that 
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mat ckidret thüs nouriſhed are möre ſubject to the 
gripes aud arge than others. 
Nor is his to be wondered at, fince animal ſub- 
ſtarites, wien pütrefled, are covered with worms, 
in a manner never experienced in the ſubſtance of 
vegetables. Now, the milk, as it is prepared in 
the animal body, becomes a vegetable ſubſtance *; 
as may be demonſtrated by analyſation; it turns 
readily by acids, and ſo far from affording the leaſt 
appearance of a volatile alcali, as animal ſubſtances 
6, it yields, like plants, an eſſential neutral ſalt. 
The milk of thoſe women who live chiefly on 
vegetables, is more ſweer and ſalutary than that of 
carnivorous: females. Formed out of ſubſtances of 
a ſimilar nature, it keeps longer, as it is leſs ſub- 
ject to putrefation. And with reſpect to its quan- 
&# tity, every one knows that pulſe and vegetables in- 
creaſe the quantity of blood more than meat; and 
why not therefore that bf the milk? I cannot be- 
lieve chat a child, who is not weaned too ſoon, or 
ſhould be weaned' only with vegetable. nutriment, 
and whoſe nurſe alfo ſhould live entirely on vege- 
tables, would ever be ſubject to worms. 
" Vegeiable dliment nay poſibly make the mille 
more apt to turn ſour; but I am very far from re- 
garding ſour milk as undholeſome nutriment. 
There are people in ſomg countries who have no 
other, and yet are in good health: The whole ap- 
paratus of abſorbent alcali is, to me, indeed, a 
piece of quackery, a deaths 
There are ſome conſtitutions with which milk 
Women eat bread, vegetables, and milk-diets * 
The females of the canine and feline ſpecies, even ſhe- 
wolyes, feed on the ſame, Hence they derive vege* 
table juices for their milk: It remains to be „. 
ed, what is the milk bf thoſe animals which abſolute · 
ly cannot receive nouriſhment from any” ching but 
meat ; if there are any fuch, which I much doubt. 
Vor. I. CES does 
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does not at all agree: Nor will any abſorbent recon- 


cile it to the ſtomach, while otbers digeſt it very h 


well without rente Much inconvenience has 


been apprehended from the milk's turning to curds; | 


this is an idle apprehenſion, becauſe itis well known 
the milk always curdles in the ſtomach. 

Hence it is that it becomes an aliment ſolid e- 
nough to nouriſh infants and other animals ; where- 
as, if it remained fluid, it- would paſs off, and af - 
ford them no nouriſhment at all *. 

We may cook up milk in what form ſoever we 
pleaſe ; mix it with a thouſand abforbents, it will 


be all to no purpoſe ; whoever takes milk into the I 


ſtomach, will infallibly digeſt cheeſe, 'The ſtomach, 
indeed, 1s particularly calculated to curdle milk; it 
is in the ſtomach of a calf we find the renner. 


J am of opinion, therefore, that, inſtead | of | 
changing the ordinary diet of nurſes, it is ſufficient 


only to increaſe its quantity, and take care it be 
the beſt of its kind, Ir is not from the nature of 
the aliment that vegetable foods are over-heating. 


It is their high ſeaſoning only that makes them un- 


wholeſome. Reform your kitchen; throw aſide 
your baking and frying-pans ; let not your butter, 
ſalt, or milk-meats, come near the fire; let not 
your vegetables, boiled or ſtewed, have any ſea- 
ſoning, till they come hot to table: This kind of diet 
will then, inſtead of heating the nurſe, furniſh her 
with milk i in abundance, and of the beſt quality +. 


* Although the juices contributing to our nouriſh - 
ment are all liquid, it is yet neceſfary they ſhould be 
compreſſed from ſolid aliments. A working man, 
who fhould live only upon broths, would ſoon be ema- 
ciated. He would be ſupported much better on milk, 
becauſe it curdles, and aſſumes ſolidity in the ſtomach. 

} Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing the advantages 
and inconveniencies of the Pythagorean regimen con- 
ſidered at length, may conſult the tracts of the Drs. 
C and Branchi, on this important ſubject. 
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Can it be ſuppoſed that a vegetable diet ſhould 
be the beſt adapted fora child, and animal food for 
its nurſe ? There is an evident contradiction in the 
notion. V 


It is particularly in their earlieſt years, that the 


| conſtitutions of children are affected by the ambi- 


ent air. It penetrates through the pores of their 


| ſoft and delicate ſkin; acts powerfully on their 


growing bodies, and makes ſuch impreſſions as are 
never after effaced. I ſhould not adviſe, therefore, 
the taking a woman from the country, to ſhut her 
up in a cloſe nurſery in town, there to bring up my 
child. I ſhould rather it ſhould go to breathe the 
freſh air of ſome open village, than the ſtinking 
atmoſphere of a city. It ſhould adopt the ſituation 
of its new mother, dwell beneath her ruſtic cot- 
tage, and its governour ſhould follow it. The read- 
er will pleaſe to remember that its governour is not 
a hireling, but the friend of its father. Well, 
« but,” it may be ſaid, what if no ſuch friend 
* can be met with? What if ſuch a removal be in- 
& convenient? What if all this you are_advifing be 
« impraCticable ? What is to be done then ?? —— 
I have already told you; act as you do: You will 
need no counſel to adviſe you to do that. 
Mankind were not formed to be heaped together 
in ſhoals, but to ſpread over the face of the earth, 
to cultivate it. The more they aſſemble together, 
the more they corrupt one another. The infirmi- 
ty of the body, and the depravity of the mind, are 
both the inevitable effect of their too numerous 
concourſe. Man is, of all animals, the leaſt ad- 
apted to live in herds. Flocks of men, like flocks 
of ſheep, would all periſh in a ſhort time. Their 
breath is deſtruRive to their fellow-creatures ; nor 
is it leſs ſo in a literal than a figurative ſenſe. © 
Cities are the graves that ſwallow up the human 
ſpecies. At the end of a few generations, they 
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the country, to haſten their neturnto town, in r- | 


dition of wine appears to me liule neceflary..,; As 


in fact, among many different people, their chil- 


: bathed i in the riyer or dhcp e farther cere- 
mony. But ours, enervated d before they, are born 


_ re-eſtabliſh them. It is by degrees only they are 
| then, at frſt,-the eſtabliſhed cyſtom, and depart 
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8 

75. fen recruited and regenerated f rom the un- 
Send then your children, to. regenerate them- 1 

| if I may fo expreſs myſelf, in the country; 
and to recoyer in the open fields, that, vigour, Which 
is loſt 1 in the unwholeſome air;of, populous, cities. q 
It is cuſtomary. for pregnant wamen,, who, are in a 


der to lie · in: They ought to take the contrary, me- 


thod; particularly thoſe who intend to nurſe their 


own children. They would have leſs to regret 
than they i imagine; and, in a; ſituation, , better ad- 
apted to their ſpecies, the pleaſures, inſeparably at- 
tached to the diſcharge of their natural duties, they 
would ſoon loſe all taſte for ſuch as have ag. rela: 5 
tion to nature. 5 
As ſoon as the child is bord, it. is waſhed. with 55 
warm water, uſually mixed with, wine. This ad- 


no fluid is in its natural ſtate, in fermentation, it is 
hardly to be thought the uſe of an artificial Hauer 
needful to our preſervation. 

For the ſame reaſon, the precaution. of warm- 
ing the water may be as well diſpenſed with ; and, 
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dren are taken, immediately after their bir th, and 


by the effeminate habits of heir parents, bring into 
the world with them conſtitutipns already ſpoiled, 
and which will not bear to be ſubmitted immedi- 
ately to thoſe experiments, which are neceſſary to 


to be reſtored to their native vigour. Follow, 


from it hy degrees. Children ſhould be frequent- 
ly waſhed; their unavoidable uncleanlineis ſufli- 
ciently indicates the neecflity of it. But, as they 

9 | gain 


* 
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gain ſtrength, diminiſh, by degrees, the -warmth 
of the water, till you come, at. length, to. waſh 


them, -winter and nmer, with it. quite cold, or 
even freezing. As, in order not to expoſe chem to 
danger, this diminution muſt be flow,-gradual, and 
inſenfſible, a thermometer may be made uſe of, to 
meaſure the degree of heat or cold exactly. 

This cuſtom-of bathing, once begun, ovght-ne- 


ver to be left off, but to be continued during life. 


I conſider it, not only in reſpect to cleanlineſs and 
preſent health, but allo as a ſalutary precaution; 
rendering the texture of the fibres more pliant and 
apt to yield, without effort or danger, to the im- 
preſſions of the various degrees of heat and cold. 


For this reaſon, I would "have my pupil, as he 


rows up, accuſtom himſelf to bathe in water, of 
all the different degrees of cold and heat, from the 
utmoſt tolerable degree of heat to the ſame of cold, 
making uſe of both alternately. Thus by habitu - 
ating himſelf to ſupport the different temperatures 
of water, which, being a denſer fluid, touches the 
body in more points, and affects us more pawerful- 
ly, he would become almoſt inſenſible to the chan- 
ges in the temperature of the air. 

I would not have a child, alſo, the moment he 
is at liberty to breathe, by being freed from one 
incumbrance, be laid under others ſtill more re- 
ſtrictive. No ſtay - bands, no rollers, no ſwaddling- 
cloaths; but blankets, looſe and large enough to 
leave all its limbs at liberty: Neither jo heavy as to 
lay a reſtraint on its motion, nor ſo warm as to 
r its feeling the Imprefons of the air *. 


* Children are ſtifled, in great cities, in conſequence 
of their bandages and thick cloathing : Thoſe who 
have the care of them being ignorant, that the cold 
air, ſo far from hurting them, braces up their fibres, 
and firengthens them; and that hot air relazes, gives 
them a lever, and kills them. 
| 3 lace 
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Place it in a roomy cradle *, well lined, where it 
may roll and tumble about at caſe, and without 
danger, When it hath gathered ſufficient ſtrength, 
let it crawl on its hands and knees about the nurſe- 
ry; let it uſe and ſtretch its little limbs, and you 
will ſee it daily grow ſtronger. Compare it with a 
child of the ſame age, wrapt up in ſwaddling-cloaths, 
and you will be aſtoniſhed at the difference of their 
progreſs +, 8 
* I ſay, a cradle, to make uſe of a common word, 
for want of a better : Otherwiſe I am well perſuaded 
children have no occaſion for rocking, and that this 
cuſtom is often hurtful. 
+ The ancient Peruvians, in looſely ſwathing their 
children, left their arms at full liberty, When they 
threw aſide this dreſs, they placed them at freedom 
in a little hollow, dug in the earth, and lined with 
cloaths, Here their children, unable to get out and 
crawl! into danger, had their arms quite looſe, and 
could move their heads and bend their bodies, without 
running the riſk of falling or hurting themſelves, As 
ſoon as they were able to ſtand, the nipple was ſhown 
them at a diſtance, and thus they were enticed tolearn 
to walk, The young negroes are often in a ſituation, 
in which it is with much more difficulty they come at 


the breaſt : They cling round the hip of the mother 


with their knees and feet, and by that means ſtick ſo 
cloſe, that they ſtand in no need of being ſupported, 

while they reach the breaſt with their hands, and thus 
continue to ſuck, without letting go their hold, or in 
danger of falling, notwithſtanding the Various motions 
of the mother, who all the while is employed in her 


nſual labour, Theſe children begin to walk at the end 


of the ſecond month, or rather to ſhuffle along on their 
hands and knees; an exerciſe that gives them ever af- 
terwards a facility of running almott as ſwift in that 
manner as on their feet. Buffon, tome iv. p. 192, 1290, 

_ To theſe examples M. Buffon might have added that 
of the Engliſh, among whom the extravagant and bar- 


barous cuitom above mentioned i is daily loſing ground, 
See 
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what J have advanced, by the evidence of facts. 
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Great oppoſition is doubtleſs to be expected on 
the part of the nurſes, to whom a child, well bol - 
ſtered up in ſwaddling - clothes, will certainly give 
leſs trouble, than one whoſe legs and arms, being 
at liberty, muſt be conſtantly watched. Add to 
this, that its uncleanlineſs being more apparent in 
an open dreſs, its cloaths would oftener want ſhift · 


YT ing ; and, after all, cuſtom is an argument which 


in ſome countries is impoſſible to be refuted, to the 
ſatis faction of the vulgar of every rank, 
Never go about, therefore, to convince nurſes. 
Lay on them your commands ; ſee them executed, 
and ſpare no pains to make them as eaſy as poſſible 
in.the execution. Why ſhould you not partake of 
the trouble? In common nurſeries, the phyſical 
part of education only is regarded: Provided the 
child lives, and does but thrive, as it is called, all 
is well; nothing more is regarded. But according 
to my ſyſtem, wherein the care of a child's educa- 
tion commences with its being, the infant becomes 
at his birth the diſciple, not indeed directly of his 
governour, but of nature. The governour does 
nothing more than ſtudy her ſuperiour precepts, 
and endeavour to prevent them from being thrown 
away. It is his province to have an eye over, to 
obſerve and attend his pupil ; to watch as diligent- 
ly the firſt dawning of his feeble underſtanding, as 
the Mahometans look for the riſing of the new 
moon. 5 ee 0 15 11 
Me are born with a capacity for acquiring 
knowledge; but without knowing any thing. The 

ſoul, confined in half. formed and imperfect organs, 
poſſeſſes not even the ſenſe of its own exiſtence. 


See alſo Loubiere, V ojage de Siam, Le Sieur le Beau, 
V. Hage du Canada, &c. I could, indeed, fill twenty 
pages with quotations, if it were neceſſary to ſupport 


The 
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The emotions and cries of a neweborit infant, are 
effects purely mechanical, void of ſenſe or will. 
Let us ſuppoſe a child, at its birth, poſſeſſed of 
che ti ength and ſtature of man; raken from his 
mother's womb,” as one may ſay, armed àt all 
points, like Pallas ifſuing Fön this brain of Jore': 3 
This adult infant would be a perfect idiot, an au- 
tomaton, an immbveable and almoſt infenfible {tas 
tue. He would ſee nothitig, underſtand nothing, 
know nothing'; nay he wotild not be able to turn 
his eyes toward the object he might have occaſion 


to ſee. He would not only be incapable of percet- 8 
ving external objects, he would not be able to per- 


ceive them in the reſpective organs of perception: 
Colours would not appear to be painted on the re- 


tina, ſounds would feem not to ſtrike on the ear; 


che bodlies in contract with him would not appear 
to touch his own; nay, he would not be ſenſtbiꝭ of 
his Having any body at all. The” feeling of his 
hands would ſeem to exiſt” in the brain; all his 


ſenſations would be generalized into one; he would 


ſeem to exiſt only in the common ſenſorium; he 
would have but one idea, 7. e. that of a ſelf,” in 
which all his feelings would be abſorbed; and this 
idea, or rather ſenſation, would conſtitute the on- 
ly difference between ſuch a ſuppoſed being and a 
common child: This being, alſo, thus formed on 
x ſudden, would be as little capable of ſtanding on 
his legs: It would require a long time for him to 
learn how to keep his body in equilibrio: Perhaps 
he would not even attempt it, and you would ſee 
this tall robuſt animal fixed in one place like à ſtock 
or a ſtone, or 9 and tumbling about like a 
Puppy. 

He would perceive uneaſineſs- occafioned- by his 
wants, without knowing what he wanted, or 
dreaming of any means to gratify them. There 
is no immediate communication between the mu- 

cler of the ſtomach and thoſe of the legs and arms, 
that 
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that, ſuppoſing him ravenous with hunger and ſur- 
rounded with victuals, would make him take one 


; ſtep to approach, or reach out his hand to lay hold 


of them ; ſo that, his body having none of the na- 

tural propenſities to growth, nor any of thoſe con- 

ſtant emotions which actuate children on that ac- 
count, he would die of hunger before he would 

move to ſeek any thing for his ſubſiſtence. If we 

reflect ever ſo little on the order and progreſs of 

our acquirements, we ſhall not be able to deny, 

that a man muſt be nearly in ſuch a ſituation of 
primitive ignorance and ſtupidity, before he has 
acquired any thing of the experience of his fellow - 
creatures, 5 „ 

The point, therefore, is known, or may be 
known, from which we all ſet out to arrive at 
common underſtanding: But who is there can tell 
how diſtant is the other extremity of the line? E- 


very one advances more or leſs according to his ge- 
nius, taſte, neceſſities, talents, zeal, and the op- 


portunities afforded him. I know of no philoſo- 
pher who hath been raſh enough to preſcribe the 
limits of our knowledge, and to ſay, Thus far, O 
man, ſhalt thou go, and no farther, We are ig- 
norant of the extent of the human capacity, nor 
hath any one as yet meaſured the utmoſt poſſible 
diſtance between that of one man and another. 
Where is the mind ſo baſe as never to have been 
elevated by this reflection? Where is the man who 
does not ſometimes ſay, in the pride of his heart, 
“% How many men have I already ſurpaſſed ! How 
** many may not I yet overtake ? Why ſhould my 
equal go farther than myſelf ? wht 4 
I fay it again, the education of a man commen - 
ces at his birth : Before he can ſpeak, before he 
can underſtand, he is already inſtructed. Expe- 
rience is the forerunner of precept ; the moment 
he knows the features of his nurſe, he may be ſaid 
to have acquired conſiderable knowledge. Trace 
e mn. the 
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the progreſs of the moſt ignorant of mortals, from 
his birth to the preſent hour, and you will be aſto- | 
niſhed at the knowledge he has acquired, If we 
divide all human ſcience into two parts, the one | 
conſiſting of that which is common to all men, and 


the other of what is peculiar to the learned, the p 
latter will appear infignificant and trifling in com- 
pariſon with the other. But we think nothing of I F 
general acquiſitions, becauſe they are made inſen- F 
| ably, and even before we arrive at the age of rea- | 
fon ; knowledge becomes conſpicuous only in its 
difference on compariſon ; juſt as in working alge- 


braic equations, common quantities are ſtruck out 
| and ſtand for nothing. | 

Even brutes themſelves have their acquirements. 
They have organs of ſenſe, and muſt learn to make 
uſe of them; they have wants which they muſt 
learn to provide for; they muſt learn to ſwim, to 
Walk, and to fly. Quadrupeds are not capacitated 

to walk merely becauſe their legs are able to ſup- 
port them: As ſoon as they are brought forth, the 
firſt eſfays they make are very hobbling and uncer- 
tain. A finging-bird, eſcaped from the cage in 
Which | it was bred, will not know how to fly, be- 

cauſe it has never flown. Senſible and animated 
beings owe every thing to inſtruction. If trees and 
plants had a. progrefiive loco-motion, they muſt 
have been endued with ſenſes, and have acquired 
knowledge, otherwiſe their ſpecies would have been 
ſoon extinct. 

The firſt ſenſations of children are s which 
are merely affecting; they perceive nothing for 
ſome time but pleaſure and pain. Being unable to 
walk about, or lay hold of any thing, they require 

a good deal of time to form to themſelves by de- 
grees, thoſe repreſentative ſenſations, which make 
objects appear to have am external exiſtence, In B 
the mean time, and while ſuch objects are extend- | 
ing theniſelves, retreating as it were, from the eye, | 
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and api forms and dimenſions, the return of 
the affecting ſ{-nfations begins to ſubmit to the in- 


fluence of habit: 1 he eyes of children are turned 
conſtantly toward the light, and, if it come from 
one fide, they imperceptibly rake that direction 3 
ſo that care ſhould always be taken to ſet them fa- 
cing the light, leſt they ſhould become ſquint- eyed, 
or accuſtom themſelves to look croſſwiſe. "1 hey 
ſhould alſo be early accuſtomed to the abſence of 
light, otherwiſe they will be apt to cry when they 
find themſelves in the dark, _ 

Sleep and nutriment, when too exactly propor- 
Goned, become neceſſary to them at the end of ſta- 
ted intervals, and after a time their propenſities 
thereto ariſe, not from phyſical neceſſity, but hablt; 
or rather, habit pr oduces an additional neceſſity to 
thoſe of nature: T his malt, by all means, be bret 
vented. 


The only habit! in which a child fhould be indul- 


ged, is that of contracting none; he ſhould not be 


permitted to exerciſe one arm more than the other; 

we thould not accuſtom him to preſent his right 
hand oftener than his left, or to make uſe of one 
more than the other; he ſhould not be uſed. to 
cat, fleep, or do any thing, at ſtated hours, or not 
to be lett alone, whether in the day or night. Pre- 
pare carly for his enjoyment. of liberty, and the 
cxerciſe of his natural abilities, by leaving him in 
full pofloffion of rhem unreſtrained by artificial ha- 


bits, and by putting him in a ſituation to be always 


maſter of himſelf, and to do whatever his reſolution 


_ prompts him, as ſoon as he is able to form one. 


As ſoon as a child begins to diſtinguiſh objects, 

a proper choice ſhould be made in thoſe which are 
preſented to it. Every new object is naturally in- 
tereſting to a child: It finds itſelf ſo weak and 
feeble that it is fearful of every thing it is not ac- 
quainted with : : But familiarity, which renders ob- 
T_T je&ts 
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jects unaffecting, deſtroys this timidity. We ſee 
children, educated in neat houſes, where cobwebs 
are carefully ſwept away, are always afraid of ſpi- 
ders, and retain the ſame. diſguſt for them as they 
grow up: Whereas I never knew a peaſant, either 
man or woman, afraid of a ſpider. 

Why ſhould not the education of a child, there. 
fore, begin before it can ſpeak or underſtand, ſince 
even the choice of objects, preſented. to its view, 
is ſufficient to render it either timid or courageous? 
I would have them habituated to new objects, to 
ugly, diſguſtful, and uncommon animals; begin- 


ning with them, however, at a diſtance, and let- 


ting them approach by degrees; or till, being uſed 
to ſee others handle them, they will venture to 
handle them themſelves. If a child, during his 
_ infancy, hath been uſed to regard toads, ſerpents, 
or cray-fiſh, with indifference, he will look with- 
out horrour, as he grows up, on. any animal what- 
ever, No object is frightful to ſuch as are daily 


4 * 


accuſtomed to frightful objects. N 

All children are terrified at a maſk. I would 
begin to reconcile Emilius to maſks, by ſhowing 
him firſt an agreeable one. Somebody ſhould af- 
terwards put it on, at the fight of which I would 
laugh, the company ſhould laugh, and the child 
would then laugh with the reſt. By degrees, I 
would uſe him to others leſs agreeable ; and laſtly, 
to the moſt hideous and frightful. By artful ma- 
nagement he will thus be brought to laugh, and 
be as much pleaſed with the laſt as the firſt; I 


ſhould not be afraid he would ever after be terrified | 


at a maſk, | - | 
When Hector was going to take leave of Andro- 
mache, his child Aſtyanax, frightened at the nod- 
ding plume of his father's helmet, did not know 
him, but ſhrunk, crying, into the boſom of his 
| nurſe, and drew a {mile from his weeping mother. 


What ſhould have been done to cure the infant of 
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his fears? Certainly the very thing which Hector 
did, in taking off his helmet and embracing the 
child wichout it. Nor ſhould this have been all: 

At ſome other opportunity he ſhould have been 
brought to handle and play with the feathers; af- 
ter which his nurſe ſhould have taken the helwer, 


and put it, laughing, on her head; if it may be 


preſumed a woman might dare to make ſo free 
with the arms of Hector. 
To accuſtom Emilius to the report of fire arms, 


I would firſt make a flaſh in the pan of a piſtol; 


the ſudden light of which would give him pleaſure, 
| would then repeat it, with a larger prime: After 
being ſome time uſed to this, I would put a ſmall 
charge into the barrel, without ramming it; and 
after that a greater, and ſo on, till T had brought. 
him, by degrees, to hear with indifference the re- 
part of muſquetry, bombs, cannon, and even the 
moſt terrible exploſions. I have remarked that 
children are ſeldom afraid of thunder, unleſs the 
claps are exceſſively loud, and really hurt the drum 
of the car. They have otherwiſe no ſuch fear, till 
they have learned that it is ſometimes hurtful, and 
even mortal. The fears thus inſtilled by reaſon 
ſhould be eradicated by habit; while, by flow and 
artful means, both children and men would ac- 
quire intrepidity, and be afraid of nothing. 

In a ſtate of infancy, wherein the memory and 
imagination are as yer inactive, a child is attentive 
to nothing but what actually affects his ſenſes with 
pain or pleaſure. His ſenſations being thus the 
original materials of his ideas, to regulate the 
formation of thoſe ideas agreeable to the order of 
things, is to prepare his memory to preſent them, 
hereafter, i in the ſame order, to his underſtanding ; 
but as while ſo young he is only capable of atrend- 
ing to his fenſations, it is ſufficient at firſt, to 
make him ſenſible of the connection between theſe 


ſenſations, and the objects that excite them. Ile 
8 | | 5 18 


G2 C 
is curious to touch and handle every thing he ſees; 
he ſhould be indulged in the gratification of this 
curioſity ; it ſuggeſts to him a very neceſſary courſe 
of experiments. Hence it is he muſt learn to feel 
heat and cold, the hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and weight 
of bodies; to judge of their magnitude, figure, 
and other ſenſible qualities, by looking, touch- 
ing *, hearing, and particularly by comparing the 
{light with the touch, and judging, by means of 
the eye, of the ſenſation acquired by the fingers. 
It is by motion only that we diſcover any thing 
to exiſt out of ourſelves ; and it is by our own mo- 
tion that we acquire the idea of extenſion, It is, 
becauſe a child has no ſuch idea, that it will 
ſtretch out its hand, in the ſame manner, to lay 
hold of an object within its reach, or at an hundred 


yards diſtance, This effort appears to you only a 


token of command, an order to the object to 
come to him, or to you to fetch it; but it is in 
fact no ſuch thing. It is made, becauſe the objects 
which a child firſt perceives to exiſt in the brain, 
and afterwards in the eye, appear now to exiſt at 
arm's length ; and he has no conception of any 


extenſion beyond his reach, Care ſhould be taken, : 


therefore, to walk him about often, to have 
him carried about from one place tg another, 


where he chuſes to go, in order to give him juſt Þ 


ideas of local relations, and teach him to judge of 
diſtances, When he begins, however, once to 
know theſe, your method muſt be changed, and 
you muſt let him go, or carry him, only where 


you pleaſe : Not where he pleaſes : : For when his | N 


lenſes no longer deceive him in this reſpect, the 


* The ſenſe of ſmelling is that which comes the 
lateſt to perfection, in children, They appear not to 
be ſenſible of either good or ill ſcents, till they are two 
or. three years old. They ſeem to have in this reſpect 


the ſame indifference, or rather inſenſibility, which is 


remarked in many other animals, 
efforts 
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ME efforts I have been ſpeaking of change their cauſe, 
' WE This change is ſo remarkable, that it may require 
ſome explanation. FO EAT} 
The uneaſfineſs occaſioned by our wants, is ex- 
©" BY prefied by figns, when the aſſiſtance of others is 
required to relieve them. Hence the cries of in- 
fants. They are almoſt perpetually in tears: And 
indeed ſo they muſt be. As all their ſenſations are 
of the affecting kind; when theſe are agreeable, 
they enjoy them in ſilence; but, when painful, 
they naturally expreſs themſelves in their own lan- 
'> BY guage, and demand relief. Now, while they are 
awake, they ſeldom are in a ſtare of indifference 2 
11 | They are generally afleep, or fome how or other 
affected with unealy ſenſations. | 
4 All modes of ſpeech are the factitious productions 
of art. It has been long a ſubject of inquiry, whe- 


0 ther there exiſted in nature an univerſal language. 
* Without doubt there does, and this is what chil - 


. dren ſpeak before they can talk any other. This 
unnguage, indeed, does not confiſt of articulate 
words, but is emphatic, ſonorous, and intelligible. 
The uſe of the invented modes of ſpeech, hath 
') BY made us neglect this ſo much as even quite to for- 


get it. Let us ſtudy the wants and efforts of chil- 
= ZZ dren, and we ſhall ſoon learn it again. Nurſes 


10 are our maſters in this language; they underſtand 
| i every thing ſaid by their reſpective children; they 
„wake replies and hold connected dialogues with 
them; and, though they themſelves make uſe of 
words, thoſe words are perfectly needleſs : The 
child comprehends not the ſenſe of the word, but 
ws che accent with which it is pronounced. 4 

= To the language of the tongue, we may alſo add 
he BY that of geſture, equally expreflive. By geſture I 


to BY do not mean any motion of the feeble hands of 
% fuch young children; the geſture of infants lies in 
a the muſcles of their face. It is aſtoniſhing to ſec 


ſuch ſtrength of expreſſion in their half- formed 
| Re __ - phyfiognomies ; 
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phyfiognomies : : Their fearures are continually: va- 
Tying, with inconceivable rapidity of tranſition, 
You will ſee ſmiles, fears, defires, take place _ 
their countenances, and vaniſh like lightning; at 
every. change a new face appearing in an than: | 
| The muſcles of their faces are certainly more WY © 
| changeable than ours, On the other hand, their I 
BH dull and languid eyes hardly ſpeak at all. Such a Mr 
5 ſpecies of expreffion indeed is adapted to an age | 
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and helpleſs being, ſo his firſt mode of expreſſion 
is that of tears and complaint. An infant is ſenfi- 
ble of his wants, and incapable of ſatisfying them; 
he therefore implores the aſſiſtance of thoſe about 
him, by his cries. If he be hungry or have thirſt, 
he cries; if too cold or too hot, if he want to 
move, or to be held ſtill, he cries: If he want to 
leep or to be danced about, he has no other me- 
| thod to exprefs himſelf but by crying. 
The les he is in a fituation to help himſelf, "the 
J more fret uently he requires aſſiſtance, to vary his 
5 circumſtances or pofition. He has but one kind of 
language, becauſe he knows, in fact, but one kind of 
inconvenience : In the preſent imperfection of his 
organs, he is incapable of diſtinguiſhing their dit- 
_ ferent impreſſions ; all the different cauſes of his 
Wh - uneaſineſs form bur one ſenſation of pain. 
Tl Thus from the tears of children, which one is 
apt to think fo little worthy of attention, ariſes 
. the firſt ſenſe of the relation which man bears to 
"8 the objects that ſurround him: Here is forged the 
vn fr{t. link of that extentive chain which forms the 
Wii | bond of ſociety-. 
Sl When a child cries, it is evidently neal. 4 it hath 
ſome want chat requires to be ſatisfied; we look, 
we 


bl | whoſe wants are merely corporeal; the expreſſion 

Wl of our feelings confiſts in grimace, and the diſtor- i : 
10 tion of our features; chat of our ſentiments lies in x : 
{0 our eyes. f 
i As man, in his firſt Rage of life, 3 is a vretched | 
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we examine what it is, find it out, and relieve it. 
If this be not the caſe, and the cauſe of uneaſineſs 


W cannot be found, its tears continue to flow, and.ir 


begins to grow outrageous : We ſoothe it, to make 
it quiet, rock it, or endeavour to ſing it aſleep: . If 
this does not ſucceed, we grow impatient and 


| threaten it; nay ſometimes a brutal nurſe will beat 


the poor innocent in theſe circumſtances. Strange 


leſſons theſe, ſurely, at our firſt entrance into life! 


I ſhall-never forget that | once ſaw a crying child 
thus beaten by its nurſe; on which it became ime 
mediately filent, and, as I thought, intimidated. I 


reflected upon this occaſion, what a ſervile mind 


that muſt be, on which nothing would operate but 
rigour. I was, however, deceived ; the little 
wretch was almoſt ſuffocated with choler ; it loſt 


1; BY iis breath, and I ſaw it growing black in the face. 


ez 


In a moment after it ſet-up the moſt piercing cries; 
expreſſing all the-figns of reſentment, fury, and 
deſpair, adapted to its age. I was even apprehen- 


= five it would expire under the violence of its agita- 


tion. This example alone would have convinced 


me, if I could ever have doubted-it, of an innate 
ſenſe of right and wrong being implanted in the 


human heart. I am very certain, had a burning 
coal fallen by accident on the hand of the child, 
it would have been leſs agitated than by this ſlight 
blow, given with a manifeſt intention to hurt it. 

This diſpoſition in children to paſſion, and ex- 
ceſſive anger, requires very nice management. 
Boerhaave thinks the diſeaſes of children ſnould be 
ranked, for the moſt part, in the claſs of convul- 
ſions ; becauſe their heads being proportionably 
larger, and the nervous ſyſtem more extended than 
in adults, their nerves are more ſuſceptible of ir- 
ritation. Be careful, therefore, to keep them from 
ſervants, who are continually teaſing and provo- 

Vol. I. | 11 5 king 
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king theraz ſuch ſervants are infinitely more fatal 
to children than the intemperature of the air or the 
ſeaſons. While infants are croſſed only by the re- 
ſiſtance of things, and not by perſons, they will 

never grow fractious nor paſſionate. This is one 
reaſon why the children af common people, being 
more free and independat, are for the moſt part 
leſs unfirm, and delicate in their conſtitutions, and f 

more robuſt than thaſe of others, who, by pre- 
tending to educate them better, are perpetually 
contradicting. them. It maſt, however, be re- 
membered that there is a very wide difference be- 
tween acting always in obedience to, or enen : 
a child, and nat contr adictiog it. 
Tears are the petitions of young childrens ik 
they be not looked on as ſuch, they will ſoon hos 
come commands: Infants would begin by praying 
our aſſiſtance, and go on to command our ſervice. 
J hus from their own weakneſs, whence at firſt 
ar iſes the ſenſe of their dependence, follows the no- 
tion of domineering and command. This idea, 
howen yer, is leſs excited by their wants than by our. | 

aſſiduities; and here we begin to perceive thoſe 

moral effects, whoſe immediate cauſe doth not exiſt 
in nature. At the ſame time, we ſee, how'neceſla- 
ry id is, to diſcover the ſecret motives of the cries 
of children even in their earlieſt intancy.. 
When a child ſometimes holds out its hand; 
without any other emotion, it thinks to reach the 
object. becauſe it cannot eſtimate the diſtance of 
i: It is here only miſtaken : But when, in reaching 
out its hand, it cries, or manifeſts other ſigns of 
impatience, it is not deceived in the diſtance of the 
object, but is either commanding it ta approach, 
ar you to fetch it. In the firſt caſe, ther efore, it 
is proper to undeceive the child, by carrying it 
gently toward the object. and in the laſt not to 
appear to mind it ; but the louder it crics, the leſs 
notice to take of | it, It is of conſequence to check 
children 
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children betimes, in ufurping the command over 
rfons: who are not in their power, or over 


re. things which they are not N acquitinted 
will with. Ef) 
ONe For the latter eus it is better, When a child 
mg BY defires any thing that may be proper to give him; 
art to carry him to the object, than to bring the ob- 
nd ject to the child; as, by this means, he deduces a 
re- conclufion adapted to his tender years, and which | 
ily BY there is no other way of ſuggeſting to him, . 
re- The Abbe de St. Pierre calls men great children; 
de- ¶ we may with equal propriety give a turn to the ex- 
ng BY preffion, and call children little men. Theſe pro- 
H&E poſitions are true, as maxims, though as principles 
i they require explanation: but when Hobbes calls 
e: a vicious man a robuſt child, he is guilty of an 
Ng abſolute contradiction, ' All vice takes its riſe from 
e. weakneſs; an infant is vicious only becauſe he is 
'{t weak; give him power, and you make him good. 
on An all- powerful Being could never do any ill. Of 
a, all the attributes aſcribed to an omnipotent Deity, 
1. BY that of goodneſs appears to be the moſt eſſential to 
le his exiſtence, We cannot conceive him to exiſt 
ſt without it. Among all the people who entertain- 
i» BY <d the Manichean notions of two principles, the 
'S evil one was conſtantly fuppoſed inferior to the 


good; without which their whole ſyſtem had been 
, = the laſt degree ablurd;;/2fns tft a 


c | Reaſon only teaches us to know good from - 
f BF vil. Conſcience, which excites us to love the one 
3 and hate the other, although independent on rea- 
tb _ cannot diſcover one from the other without 
: Before we come to be capable of reaſoning, 


* do good and ill without knowing it; and there 
R is no morality in our actions, though there may, 
and frequenty is, in our ſentiments concerning the 
| actions of others relative to us. A child will often 
pur things into diforder, will break every thing it 
comes near, will graſp a ſparrow, as it would a 
Ml Oe 12 ſtone 


' 
| 


count for it, from the vices inherent in our nature; 


in anſwer tO this, look upon that infirm and de- 
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ſtone, and kill it, without knowing what it is do. 
ing. And why? A philoſopher will preſently ac- 


the pride, the thirſt of power, the ſelf- love, ang 
the wickedneſs of man: a ſenſe of its weaknels;: he 
will add, makes the child eager to perform action 


of ſtrength, and to experience its own power. But, 


cayed old man, brought back by. the revolutions 


of human life to the weakneſs of infancy. :. he not 
only remains peaceable and quiet in himſelf, but 
is deſirous every thing about him ſhould be ſo too. 
The leaſt change of ſituation is troubleſome to him, 
and he is pleaſed with an univerſal calm. How 
ſhould the fame imbecility, joingd with the ſame 


paſſions, produce ſuch different effects in the two 
ages, if the original cauſe were not changed? And 


where are we to ſeck this diverſity of cauſes, un- 
leſs in the phyſical conſtitution of the two indivi- 
duals: The active principle, common to both, ex- 
pands and unfolds itſelf in one, and contracts and 
cloſes itſelf in the other : in the one it tends to 
form, in the other to deſtroy the man: in the one 
it tends to life, and in the other to death. The 
Arooping activity of the vital principle is concen- 


. overflows and diffuſes itſelf; in che exceſs of its vi- 
vacity, a child ſeems to have life enough to animate 
every thing around it. Whether it makes or mars 


things be changed; as every change neceſſarily im- 
plies action. If it ſeem to have a propenſity to de- 


ut becauſe the action, neceſſary to make or com- 
Poſe any thing, is tedious and flow, whereas that of 


er, agrees better with its natural alertneſs and viva- 


\ 


trated in the heart of age; in that of infancy it 


it is all one to a child, provided the fituation of 
ſtroy things, it is not from a vicious principle; 


ſpoiling and breaking things to pieces, being quick- 


At the ſame time, however, that the Author of 
1 N nature 
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nature 1 given to children this active principl 

he hath taken care to prevent its being hurtful, by 
giving them as little ſtrength in proportion to in- 
dulge it. But no ſooner are they miſled to con- 
ceive the perſons about them as inſtruments which 
they themſelves are to put in action, than they make 
uſe of them to aſſiſt their weakneſs in purſuing their 
inclinations... Hence it is they become importunate, 
tyrannical, imperious, miſchievous, and intractable; 
a progreſs that doth not ariſe from a natural ſpirit 
of domineering, but is the effect of wrong educa- 
tion: for it requires no great experience to per- 
ceive how agreeable it is to act by means of others, 
and to have occaſion only to ſpeak in order to pur 
the world in motion. 

As it grows up,'a child acquires ſtrength, and 
ee leſs active and reſtleſs; it contracts its 
powers more within itſelf, The body and ſoul, if 
I may ſo ſay, keep each other in æquilibrio; and 
nature requires no greater quantity of mation than 
is neceſſary to our preſervation, But the deſire of 
command doth not ceaſe with the motives that gave 
riſe to it; the notion of ſuperiority is flattering to 
ſelf-love, and is increaſed by habit: thus caprice 
ſucceeds to neceſſity, and the forks of weben 
opinion takes root in the mind. 

The principle once known, we ſee clearly the 
track wherein we begin te deviate from nature: 
let us inquire then, what muſt be done, in order 
to prevent our going aſtray. So far from being en- 
dued with ſuperfluous abilities, children have at 

firſt hardly ſufficient for the purpoſes nature re- 
quires; it is requiſite therefore to leave them at 
full liberty to employ thoſe ſhe hath given them, 
and which the cannot abuſe : This is my firſt 
maxim. 

It is our duty to o aſſiſt n and ſupply their 
deficiencies, whether of body or mind, in every 


5 circumſtanee 
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_ circumſtance of phyfical neceſſiny': ſecond ma⸗ 
xim. AS" 


Every aſſiſtance afforded them mould be con. 
fined to real utility, without adminiſtering any 
thing to the indulgence of their caprice or unrea- 
ſonable humours; for they will never be caprict 


ous unleſs through negleck, or in ſome particular 
circumſtance + depending on their conſtitution 0 
third maxim. 


The meaning of their anti and dens mug 


to be carefully ſtudied, in order to be able to diſtin- 
guiſh, in an age when they know not how to dif- 
ſemble, between thoſe inclinations that ariſe imme- 
diately from nature, and what are oy open 


fourth maxim, 
The deſign and rendency of theſe er are, to 
give children more real liberty and leſs command; 


to leave them more to do of themſelves than to re- 
quire of others. Thus, by being early accuſtomed 
to confine their deſires to their abilities, they will 


be little affected with che want of What is out be: 


their power. 


Here we ive A new; arid very important rea- 


ſon for leaving their body and limbs at full liberty; 
with this precaution, however, that we remove 
them from the danger of falling down, and put 
every thing out of their reach whereby they may 


wound or hurt themfſelves. 
It cannot be doubted that an infant, whoſc body 


and arms are at liberty, will cry leſs than another 
| bolſtered up in ſwaddling cloaths. The child, who 


is liable to ſuffer none but natural inconveniences, 
will cry only when it feels pain; which is a great 


. advantage in its education; for then we are eertam 
to know when it dune in real want of al- 


ſiſtance, and this ſhould be afforded it, if poffible, 


immediately. But if it be out of our power to re- 
lieve it, we thould take no notice, nor make fy 
. fruitleſs attempts to quiet it: kiſſes and careſfes wit 


not 


J -- 
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not cure its colic; yet it will remember the me- 
thods taken to ſooth it, and when it once knows 
how to employ you at. its pleaſure, it is become. 
your maſter, and all is over. Being leſs reſtrained 
ia their efforts to move, children would cry leſs; i 
we were leſs importuned with their tears, it would 


require leſs trouble to quiet them; threatened and: 


ſoothed more ſeldom, they would become leſs ti- 
mid and obſtinate, and would retain more of their 
natural temper and diſpoſition. It is leſs from let- 
ting children cry unnoticed, than from ſtriving to 
appeaſe them, that they get falls: my proof of 
this is, that thoſe which are moſt neglected are the 
leaſt ſubject to thoſe accidents. I am far; however, 
from recommending that children ſhould, for this 
reaſon, be neglected: on the contrary, I would: 


have ſo much care taken of them as to prevent ac- 


cidents of this kind, and not that their cries ſhould: 
give the firſt notice of them. Neither would I, at 


the ſame time, have a nurſe be over-ſolicitous: about 
wifes, Why ſhould ſhe think it ſo great a hard- 


| hip on the child, to let it cry a little, when: ſhe 


ſees on how many occaſions its tears are uſeful and 
ſalutary? When children come to be ſenſible of 
the great value you ſet on their ſilence, they will 
take care you ſhall not have too much of it. They 
will, at length, fet ſo great a value on it them- 
ſelves, as to prevent your being able to obtain any; 
when, by dint-of continual crying without ſucceſs, 
they ſtrain, exhauſt, and ſometimes NOT them 1 


ſelec es 1 


The long Gt of erying ina child, who is niche 


conſined, tick, nor in real want of any thing, are 
ouly fits of habit and obſtinacy. They are not to 
be attributed to nature, but to the nurſe, who, 


from not knowing how to bear ſuch importunity. 
only increaſes it, without reflecting that, in making 
the child quiet to-day, ſhe is war are it to 
cry the more to-morrow, 

The 
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The only way to cure, or prevent, this habit, is, 
to take no notice of a child in ſuch circumſtances. 
Nobody cares, not even children, to take fruitleſs 
pains. They may for a while perſevere in their 
trials ; but, if you have more patience than they 
have obſtinacy, they will be diſguſted at the expe- 
riment, and repeat it no more. This is the method 
to prevent their tears, and to uſe them to cry only 

when they are really in pain. 

When they are poſſeſſed of theſe fits of caprice 
and obſtinacy, a certain way to quiet them is, to 
divert their attention by ſome agreeable and ſtri- 
king object, that they make them forget their mo- 
tive for crying. Molt nurſes excel in practiſing 
_ this expedient; and, if artfully managed, it is very 
uſeful : but it is of the utmoſt conſequence that the 
child ſhould not perceive this intention of diverting 
him, but that he ſhould imagine we are amufing 
ourſelves without thinking of him: in this reſpect, 
however, all nurſes are very inexpert, and 8 0 ſe· 
iy do a right thing the wrong way. 

Children are in general weaned too early. Tha 
proper ſeaſon is indicated by the cutting of their 
teeth, an operation which is uſually very tharp and 
painful. At this time, by a mechanical inſtinct, 
they carry every thing, which is put into their 
hands, up to their mouths. In order to facilitate 
this taſk, therefore, the child is uſually pravided 
with a coral, or other hard body, to rub againſt 
its gums, I am of opinion, however, this doth 
not anſwer the end propoſed. The rubbing of 
hard bodies in this caſe againſt the gums, ſa "far 
from ſoftening, muſt make them hard and callous; 
rendering the teeth {till more difficult ro cut, and 
the pain more acute and laſting, Let us follow 
the traces of inſtinct. We do not ſee the young of 
the canine ſpecies, in cutting their teeth, ever 
gnaw ns, iron, or bones; but always wood, 225 
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cher, rags,” or other ſoft fubſtances, which tear to 


pieces, Or yield ro the impreflion of their teeth. .. 
But ſimplicity is baniſhed from every thing, even 


from our treatment of the moſt ſimple of animals. 
an helpleſs infant. 


It muſt have bells of ſilver and 
gold, and corals of all forts and prices. What an 


uleleſs and deſtructive apparatus! I would have 
nothing of all this. 
child; but little natural twigs taken from the tree, 
with their leaves and fruit, the dried heads of pop- 

| pies, in which it might hear the ſceds rattle, a ſtick 
of liquoriſh which it might ſuck and chew : theſe 
Z would amuſe it as well as any ſuch magnificent toys, 


No bells, no corals, for my 


and would not uſe it to the luxurious PREISE of 
wealth or diſtinction. __ 
It is generally acknowledged, that milk. meats or 


> puddings, made of raw flour, are not a very whole- 
© ſome nutriment, boiled milk and crude meal never 
agreeing well with the ſtomach. 
flour is leſs baked than in bread, beſides that it has 
not been fermented : panada, or bread: -puddings, 

as alſo thoſe made of the beſt rice, I ſhould think 
much preferable. 

ly have flour-puddings, . it, is proper the flour 


In puddings the 


But if children muſt abſolute- 


ſhould be baked a little beforchand. , We make, 
in my country, a very agreeable and wholeſome 
ſoup, with meal thus prepared. Meat-broths and 
other ſpoon meats of that kind, are alfo an indif- 
ferent aliment ; which ſhould be uſed but ſpa- 
ringly. Is is neceſſary that children ſhould accu- 
ſtom themſelves carly to chew; this is the true way 
to facilitate the cutting their tceth : and hence, 
when they begin to {waliow, the ſaliva, mixed with 
their aliment, promotes digeſtion. 

I would therefore uſe them, betimes, to chew 
dried fruits and cruſts of bread, I would give them 
hard cakes and biſcuits. to play with; by toftening 
which in their mouths they would ſometimes iwal- 


low part of them : thus they would cur their teeth 
ADL: 0. N eaſily, 
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eaſily, and wean themſelves almoſt imperceptibly.| 
Infants born and brought up in the country have 
generally a very good . and require no 0: Þ 
ther trouble in weaning, 
Children are accuſtomed to liſten to ſounds from 
their birth : we not only talk to them betore they 
can underſtand the meaning of what is faid, but 
before they can mimic the ſounds repeated in their 
hearing, Their organs of ſpeech, as yet in a ſtate ÞÞ 
of incapacity, are brought by flow degrees to the 
Imitation of ſounds; and, indeed, we are not well 
aflured, that theſe make as diſtin impreſſions on 
their organs of hearing as on ours. I do not di. 
approve the nurſe's amuſing her child with finging, 
and other very ſprightly and cheerful notes; but! 
am abſolutely againft her ſtunning it perpetually 
with a confuſed heap of uſeleſs words, of which 
the child comprehends nothing but the tone in 
which they are fpoken, The firſt words repeated | 
in the hearing of an infant, ſhould be few, ealy, 
and diſtinct : they ſhould alſo be repeated often, 
and be only ſuch as ſerve to expreſs ſenſible objects, 
which may, at the ſame time, be pointed out to its 
view. Our unhappy readineſs to content ourſelves 
with words we do not underſtand, takes place ear- 
lier than may be imagined. The ſchoolboy liſtens 
to the gabbling uſher of his clais, with the ſame 
ſtupid attention as he did to the prattle of his nurſe. 
Hence it appears to me to be a very uſeful mode of 
inſtruction, to bring up children to hear nothing 
of it. 

A thouſand conſiderations preſent themſelves, 
when we come to reflect on the formation of the 
language, and the firſt attempts of children. W hat- 
ever pains or method we take, they will all learn to 
ſpeak in the ſame manner, ſo that philoſophica! 
{peculations are entirely uſeleſs. 

'Fhey have, as it were, a grammar adapted to 
their age, the rules of whole ſyatax are more e. 

nera 
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neral than thoſe of ours; and if we conſider it at- 
tentively, we ſhall be ſurpriſed to ſce the exactneſs 
ZZ with which they purſue certain analogies ; very 
miſtaken ones, if you will; but very regular, and 
exceptionable only from their uncouth turn, or 
7 .contrariety to common practice. Methinks I hear 
a poor boy ſeverely reprimandedby his father, for 
= ſaying, Mon pere, irai--je-t-y ? Now, it is clear the 
child purſues analogy better than our grammarians z 
for as we ſhould ſay to him, vas-y, why ſhould he 


not have ſaid, irai je t. y? It is to be obſerved alſo 


Z with what addreſs he thus avoided the diſagreeable 


biatus, in ſaying irai-je-y, or y-irai-je ?' Is it the 
fault of the poor child that we have-improperly de- 


prived this phraſe of the determinate adverb y, be- 
cauſe we know not what to do with it * It is an 
Z intolerable, and very ſuperfluous piece of pedantry 
to think of correcting in children ſuch little treſ- 
= paſſes againſt the cuſtoms of ſpeech, as theſe, of 
which they infallibly correct themſelves in time. 
Speak always correctly yourſelf, in their preſence; 
behave ſo that that they ſhall be better pleaſed with 
your company than that of others; and be aſſured 
their language will grow inſenſibly correct and pure 
as your Own, | f | | 
An abuſe of another kind, though of equal im- 
portance, and not leſs eaſy to prevent, is our being 
doo earneſt to teach them to ſpeak; as if we were 
= afraid they would never learn it of themſelves, 
his imprudent forwardneſs is productive of an 
effect directly contrary to the end deſigned; and 
occaſions them to talk leſs early and more indiſ- 
tinct : the extreme attention which is paid to every 
thing they attempt to ſay, makes it needleſs for 


* Any reader, poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſmattering of 
French, will readily underſtand this example, and at 
the ſame time ſee the impoſſibility of the tranſlator's 
rendering it in Englith. Fre Oey | 
ny K 2 them 


this could happen? Are the organs in peaſants 


little mount, whereon the little children of the place 


_ every day deceived by mine ear, as to their ſeveral 


town, being chiefly confined to the nurſery, and 
for ever under the wing of their governeſs, have 


every one 1s attentive to what they have to ſay; 


them, the meaning of what they would ſay is ra- 


underſtood. 


is not perpetually at hand, and the child is obliged 
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Book 8 
them to pronounce their words diſtinctly; hence 


taking the trouble only juſt to open their mouths, | 
many of them retain during life a vicious mode off - 


pronunciation, and a confuſed manner of ſpeech | 
that renders them almoſt unintelligible. |= 

I have lived much among the country people 
and never heard any of them liſp, whether men o 
women, old or young. May we not aſk, whence: | 


conſtructed different from ours? No; they are on- 
ly differently exerciſed. Oppoſite my window is a | 


aſſemble to play; and, although they are at a good? 
diſtance, I can perfectly diſtinguith what they ſay, 
and often take down minutes of their diſcourſe, as 
Proper hints for this work. At the ſame time I am 


ages; by their voices I ſhould take them ſometime: 
to be nine or ten years old, and by their looks and 
ſtature to be but three or four. Nor have I con- 
fined this obſervation to myſelf, but tried the ſame 
experiment on ſeveral of my city friends, who 
come occaſionally to viſit me; all of whom hare, 
without exception, fallen into the ſame miſtake. 
The reaſon of this is, that children educated in 


occaſion only to mumble out their words to be un- 
deritood : they no fooner move their lips, than 
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the words they cannot pronounce, or pronounce 
ill, are ſaid for them; and thus, by dint of atten- | 
tion, and by having the fame people always about 
ther gueſſed at, than of what they actually do ſay, 


In the country it is quite SFrent, The nurſe 
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to learn to ſpeak diſtinctly and loud what he wants 


to have underſtood. There the children rambling 


about the fields, at a diſtance from their father, 
mother, or playfellows, are habituated to make 
themſelves heard a great way off, and to adapt the 
efforts of their yoice -to their diſtance from thoſe 


they would make to hear them. This is the true 


method of learning pronunciation, and not that of 
ſtammering out a few inarticulate words to an at- 
tentive governeſs. Thus when you ſpeak to the 
child of a peaſant, its baſhfulneſs may prevent its 
giving you an anſwer; but whatever. it ſays, it 
ſpeaks plain and properly : whereas, on the con- 
trary, in town, the nurſe muſt always act as an 
interpreter, without which you would never be 
able to underſtand what is muttered between the 
teeth of their children *. 5 | | 

As they grow up, indeed, the boys ought to 
correct themſelves of this fault, by what they learn 
at college, and the girls at the convent or boarding- 
ichool : in fact, thoſe who are thus educated ſpeak, 
in general, more diſtinctly than ſuch as are brought 
up conſtantly at home. But what prevents them 
from ever acquiring ſo clear and articulate a pro- 
nunciation as that of the peaſants, is the neceſſity 
impoſed on them, of learning many things by 
heart, and of repeating them afterwards aloud ; for, 
in ſtudying, they habituate themſelves to ſcribble, 


* This is not without exception: thoſe children 
who are art firſt the moit difficult to underſtand, be- 
come often the molt loud and noiſy, when they begin 
to acquire ſtrength of voice. But there would be no 
end of replying particularly to ſuch minutie; the ſen- 
ſible reader will eaſily perceive that both deficiencies 
and exceſs in the ſame ſpecies of abuſe may be equally 
remedied by the ſame method. I look upon thele two 
maxims as inſeparable ; always enxuph, and never toy 
much, The latter is the necel[fary conſequence of the 
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for words, they drawl out their ſentences and ſyl- 
Jables, in the moſt diſagreeable tones: it is im- 


hereafter, {hall contract no ſuch habits, or at leaſt 
not in the ſame manner. 


ſincerity. It is leſs deceitful than words : and per- 


thing in the ſame tone of voice and manner, that 
qualifics us for the mean art of abuſing people 
without their perceiving it. To the diſuſe and pre- 
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and jabber over their leſſons. Again, in reciting | 
them, it is {till worſe, as being frequently at a lo 


poſſible it ſhould, in ſuch caſe, be otherwiſe ; when 
the memory fails, the tongue muſt gabble of courſe, 
Thus it is we contract and retain the habits of a 
vicious pronunciation. Emilius, as will be ſeen 


I acknowledge that the common people and pen. 
85 run into the other extreme: that they almoſt 
always ſpeak louder than is needful; that, in pro- 
nouncing their words too articulately, their ſpeech 
is harſh and diſguſting, and that they make an ill 
choice of words and phraſes. 

But, in the firſt place, this extreme h not 
appear to me fo vicious as the other; for, as the 
chief end of ſpeech is to make ourſelves. under- 
ſtood, certainly the greateſt fault we can be guilty 
of in ſpeaking | ts to be unintelligible, To aftect to 
ſpeak without accent or emphaſis, is to deprive our 
diſcourſe of all gracefulneſs and energy. Accent is 

the ſoul of converſation, and gives it expreſſion and 


haps this is the reaſon it is rejected by perſons of 
polite education, It is the cuſtom of ſaying every 
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ſcription of accent ſucceed the various affected, 
ridiculous and abſurd modes of polite con- 
verſation, in uſe particularly with thoſe who 
frequent the court. This affectation of ſpeech and 
look is what generally renders the French, at the 
Arſt interview, diſagreeable to people of other na- 
tions. Inſtead of giving their ſpeech its natural 
accent, they give it an affected one; which is not a 
method to-prepoſſeſs others in their farour. 


Al 
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All thoſe little errours in ſpeech, which we are 


; uſually ſo much afraid children ſhould fall into, are 
not worth notice; they are with the greateſt eaſe 
either to be prevented or amended : But thoſe ha- 
1 bits which they contract, by our rendering their 
. diſcourſe low, confuſed, and timid, by inceſſantly 
a criticiſing their tone of voice, and taking excep- 
tion at their words, can never be corrected, A 
man who hath learned to talk only in the nurſery, 
and in aſſemblies, would make himfelf little under- 
ſtood at the head of a battalion, and would never 
i: WE be able to filence a popular tumult by his elocution. 
Let children firft learn to fpeak to men; they will 
h {7 de able to pratile to women whenever they pleaſe. 
Murſe them in the country amidſt ruſtic ſports 
and employments : They will there acquire a voice 
It clear and forrorous, nor be in a ſituation to contract 
c the confuſed liſping and ftammering of children, 
'- © <ducated in town. Nor will they be any more lia- 
dle to contract the provincial phraſes and accent of 
o te country, or at leaſt will ſoon ſhake them of 


it their maſter living with them from their birth, 
is and converſing with them daily, take care to pre- 
d vent, or efface, by the purity of his own language, 
r- the impreſſions made of the dialect of the peaſants. 
of WW Emilius muſt be taught to ſpeak as good French as 
lam maſter of, and, at the fame time, to pro- 
8 nounce it much better and more diſtinctly than I 
e can. | f 


e- A child, who would learn to ſpeak, ſhould be. 
d, accuſtomed only to hear words, whoſe meaning he 
n- WW might be eaſily made to comprehend, and to ſpeak 
10 WE thoſe only which he is in a capacity to pronounce 
10 WW articulately, The efforts he makes to do this, will 


s it were to exerciſe himſelf in the diſtinct pro- 
g 2unciation of it. When he begins to ſtutter, 
however, never give yourſelf the trouble to gueſs 
| - what 


& induce him frequently to repeat the fame ſyllable, _ 
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what be would fay. To preſume even to be always 
attended to, is exerciſing a fort of command; and. 
in this, be it of what kind ſoever, a child ſhould 
never be indulged, Let it be thought ſufficient | 
with you, to provide him, very carefully, with WW 
what is neceſſary; it is his province to endeavour BW 
to make you underſtand what is not fo. Much 
|, leſs ſhould you be ſo precipitate, to oblige him to 
5 ſpeak ; he will learn to talk well enough of him- | 
Wh ſelf as he comes to perceive the utility ot it. 5 
li It has been remarked, indeed; that ſuch children 
il. as are backward in learning to talk, never ſpeak ſo 
5 diſtinctly as others. It is not, however, from their 
il being backward to ſpeak that their organs contract BY 
Ui any impediment ; but, on the contrary, it is ſome 
Uh nawral impediment which makes them fo late be- 
9 fore they ſpeak. Were not this the caſe, why? 
lh {hould they be the leſs forward in this reſpect than 
ith others ? Have they leſs need of ſpeech, or are they | 
1 leſs excited to it? This is not the caſe, but the di- 
ih rect contrary; for the great concern ariſing from 1 
1 this delay, when it comes to be known, occaſions ” 
[i the poor child to be much more eagerly ſolicited 2 
if aud tormented to ſpeak than are thoſe who begin 
il carlier : Now thoſe ſolicitations to repeated efforts 
ki greatly contribute to render its ſpeech confuſed and 
Wh ſtammering; whereas, if treated lets precipitately, WR 
Wo it would have had more time and leiture to have 
1 acquired a better pronunciation. 95 
i Children who are preſſed too much to ſpeak, : 
ti have neither time allowed them to learn to pro- 
if nounce diſtinctiy what they ſay, nor to comprehend . 
Ih perfectly what they hear: Whereas, if left to 
| _ themſelves, they would begin to practiſe upon > 
9 | words of the moſt ealy pronunciation, annexing We 
if, to them ſome. fignification, which they would 
1 make underſtood by their geſtures ; they would 
60 


sive YOU their Own words before they received 
yours, 
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tion. on our part, to the true ſenſe that words 
BZ convey to children, appears to be the grand « cauſe 
of the ſirſt errours they fall into, and which; even 
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yours, and make uſe of the latter only as they 


[ſhould underſtand them: For not being preſted to 


it, they would firſt obſerve the ſenſe you yourfelf 


ſhould: give them, which when they were certain 
Jof, they would adopt them accordingly. 


But the gfeateſt evil attending this precipitation, 


is not that our firſt diſcourſe to children, and the 
firſt language they ſpeak, are to them void of 
meaning; but that, with reſpect to them, they 
convey a meaning different from ours, without our 
knowing it, or being able to find it out; ſo that, 
in ſometimes appearing to anſwer us very pertinent- 
lx, they ſpeak without having underſtood us, and 

without our underſtanding them. It is at ſuch e- 
quivocal expteſſions we are ſometimes ſo much ſur- 
priſed, when we annex ideas to their words to 


which they themſelves are ſtrangers, This inatten- 


after they are undeceived, continue to influence 


2 thcir turn of mind, during the reſt of their lives. 
I chall have more chan one occaſion, in the follow - 
iag ſheets, to illuſtrate this by examples. 


The vocabulary of a child, therefore, ſhould be 
Mole. It is a very great inconve- 


know how to talk about things of which he is yet 
incapable of thinking. I imagine one reaſon, Why 
perſons who live in the country, have generally 
more clear underſtandings than thoſe who refide 
in town, is, that their dictionary i is leſs extenſive. 
They have few ideas, but they compare, and rea- 
ſon on them very juſtly, 

In the firſt developement of the ſeveral organs 
and faculties of a child, they nearly 889 
each other. He begins to talk, to eat, to wal 
almoſt at the ſame time. This may be properly 

Vor. I, S L called 


period, he is little better than he was in the womb 


hardly any ſenſations; - he is even inſenſible of by 
own exiſtence: 


W. 


plain in expreſs terms, why ſhould he do it by 


| ſheds a tear. 


ſuſceptible, and naturally apt to cry for nothing, I 
would ſoon dry up the ſource of his tears, by ren- 


nue crying, I would not go near him; but run to 


$2 EMILIUS; or, Book II. 
called the firſt epoch of human life, Before this 


of his mother; he has no ſentiments, no ideas, na 


Vivit, et eſt vitæ neſeius ip ſe fa 2 


— — 
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E are come now to the ſecond period of life, gte 
at which the ſtate of infancy, properly ſpeak- an 
ing, ends, and that of puerility begins: For the fo 


words znfans and puer are by no means ſynonymous, ne 


The firſt is comprehended in the other, and fſigni- ſo 


fies a child who cannot ſpeak ; hence we find, in m 


Valerius Maximus, the expreſſion puerum infantem, le 
I ſhall continue, notwithſtanding, to make uſe of 0 
the word children, agreeable to its modern. accepta- Wl ü 
tion. jt 

Wben a child begins to talk, it t weeps teſs. This 1 
progreſſion is natural; one language being only {MW c 
ſubſtituted for another. As ſoon as he can com- d 


tears, unleſs indeed he ſuffer too violently to be 
able to vent his complaint in words ? If he conti- 
nue, otherwiſe, in the practice of crying, it is the 
fault of thoſe who are about him. When once E- 
milius comes to be able to ſay, I am not well, he 
muſt be in very great pain indeed, if he afterwards 


If a child be of a delicate conſtitution, extremely 


dering them fruitleſs. So long as he ſhould conti- 


him immediately on his becoming ſilent. By this 
means, his manner of calling me to his aſſiſtance 


* Ovid. Trift. 1. 35 --; «* 1 
DG | woull 
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| ould be by his Glence, or, at moſt, by giving on- 


ly one cry, It is from the perceptible effect of 


| ſigns, that children judge of their meaning; they 
| ſee no other relation between them. Whatever 


miſchief a child may have done itfelf, it is very rare 


for it to cry, when alone, at leaſt if it hath no 
| hopes of being heard. „„ 


If Emilius ſhould get a fall, a bump on his fore- 
head, make his noſe bleed, or cut his fingers; in- 
ſtead of running to him with an air of apprehenſion 


and danger, I would remain quite ſtill, at leaſt for 
| ſome time. The miſchief is done, and there is a 
| neceſſity for his bearing the pain of it; my ever- 


ſolicitude would only ſerve to frighten him the 
more, and increaſe his ſenſibility. In fact, it is 


leſs the pain than the fright which affects children 


on theſe occaſions. I would ſpare him, ar leaſt, 


| the anxiety of the latter; for he will certainly 


judge of his misfortune in a great degree as I do. 


lt he ſees me alarmed, run eagerly to his relief, 
| conſole and pity him, he will think himſelf un- 


done: But if he ſees me apparently indifferent, 
and make light of it, he will ſoon make as light of 


it himſelf, and think himſelf cured, as ſoon as the 


ſmart is over. It is at this age children acquire 
their firſt principles of courage; and, by being in- 
ured to ſlight inconveniencies, learn by degrees to 
ſupport greater. 8 c e 
So far alſo from being anxious to prevent Emi- 
lius from cutting or hurting himſelf, I ſhould be 
very ſorry if this did not ſometimes happen; and 


that he ſhould grow up without feeling pain. The 


firſt thing we ought to learn, and that which is 6f 


the greateſt conſequence for us to know, is to ſuf- 


fer. It ſeems as if children were formed little and 


feeble only to learn this important leflon without 


danger. If they fall down, or run againſt any 
thing, they neither break a leg nor an arm: If 
they wound themſelves with any ſharp inſtrument, 
pag L 2 h the 
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gazine of implements, with which a child is armed 


Our pedantic method of inſtruction is, always to 1 


} 

Pt a 28 t 

ble of teaching them. Is there any thing more ri 
| 

| 


do we fee walk badly all their lives, becauſe they 


in the cloſe of air of his nurſery, he ſhould be taken 


run and play about; and if he tumbles a hundred 
times a-day, ſo much the better; he will the ſooner 


ſure-foooted than fuch as have been too much uſed to 


84 E MILIU S; or, Bock UH. 
the wound is hardly ever fatal; or very deep. | je: 
know not, in ſhort, any inſtance of a child. when &@ 
left at liberty, having killed, maimed, or done it- 2 pe 
ſelf any conliderable damage; unleſs, indeed, in qi 
caſes where it has been imprudently expoſed o w. 
tumble down from ſome high place, to fall into the ye 
fire, or within the reach of ſome deadly weapon, if 


Ito uſeleſs and pernicious, therefore, is that ma- 


at all points againſt pain; and is hence expoſed to 
it, when he grows up without experience and with: ei 
out courage; fo that he is apt to think himielt 
mortally wounded by the prick of a pin, and % a 
faint away at the ſight of his own blood! . = 


teach children what they would learn better of I 
themſelves, and to neglect what we only are capa- 


diculous than the pains we take to teach them to 
walk, as if we had ever ſeen a child, through the 
negligence of its nurſe, ignorant of it when he is 
grown up! On the contrary, how many perſons 


were badly taught at firſt ! e 
Emilius ſhall have no pudding-caps, no go-carts, 
no {wings, no leading-ſtrings, or at moſt only a 
back-ſtring, for the ſake of holding him up on the 
pavement when he juſt begins to walk, or to aſſiſt 
him in running *. Inſtead af keeping him ſtifling 


out every day into the open fields. There he might 


* No perſons are ſo ridiculous in their gait, nor lefs 


leading-ftrings when little. This is another of thoſe 
obſervations which are eſteemed trivial, becauſe noto- 
riouſly true, and which are true alſo in more ſenſes 


than one, e 
| learn, 


5 
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z learn, when down, to get up again. The plea- 


ſure of being at liberty will be a ſufficient recom- 
penſe for his falls. I would have my pupil fre- 


2 quently hurt himſelf; in return, however, he 
would be always gay and ſprightly; whereas, tho! 


yours ſhould hurt themſelves leſs, they would be, 


on the other hand, more fractious, peeviſſi, and 


dull. I doubt much if the advantage would be on 
their ſide. | 
Another ſtep in the eme of children, b 


EZ complaints leſs needful; this depends on the deve - 
lopement of their corporeal powers. When they 
are capable of doing more themſelves, they have 
leſs need of recurring frequently to others. With 


the inereaſe of their ſtrength, increaſes alſo their 
knowledge in the means of exerting it. It is at 
this period the life of the individual may be pro- 
perly ſaid to commence; it is at this time he begins 
to be conſcious of himſelf, His memory extends 
the ſenſe of his identity to every moment of his ex- 
iſtence; he becomes always one and the ſame per- 
ſon, and of courſe already ſuſceptible of happineſs 
or miſery. From this time, therefore, he mult be 


| _ conſidered as a mortal being. 
7 Although the longeſt term of human life 1s des - 


terminate, and it be eaſy to calculate the probabili- 
ty of our reaching that term at any intermediate 
age, yet nothing is more uncertain than the dura- 


tion of life in the perſons of individuals ; very few 


of whom arrive at its longeſt period, Life is the 
moſt precarious at its commencement ; the | leſs 
time we have exiſted, the leſs hope have we of fu- 


ture exiſtence. Of all the children that are born, 
the half only, at moſt, arrive at the age of four - 


teen, and it 1s very probable yours may not reach 
the age of manhood. 

What can we think, then, of that barbarous me- 
thod of education, by which the preſent is ſacrifi- 
ced to an uncertain future; by which a child is 
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elty, the only advantage the poor ſufferers reaped 


moral duties, to exerciſe humanity to every thing, 
Of what age or condition foever, that is relative to 
man. What, is wiſdom void of Humanity? Have 


looked back with regret on that period of our 


clog, with bitterneſs and ſorrow, thoſe rapid mo- 
ments which will return no more for them than 


laid under every kind of ee and is made mi. not 
ſerable, by way of preparing him for we know not del 
what pretended happineſs, which there is reaſon ou me 
believe he may never live to enjoy? Suppoſing it be. 
not unreaſonable in its deſign, how can we fee, th 
without indignation, the unhappy innocents ſub: 10 
jected to a yoke of inſupportable rigour, and con- WF '" 
demned like galley- ſlaves to continual labour, with- | 
out being aſſured that ſuch mortifications and re- H 
ſtrictions will ever be of any ſervice to them? The WI 


age of cheerfulneſs and gaiety is ſpent in the midſt WE ſe 
of tears, puniſhments, threats, and ſlavery. We 7 
torment the poor creatures, for their future good, * 
and perceive not that death is at hand, and ready © 
to ſeize them amidit all this forrowful preparation 
for life. Who can tell how many children have 8 © 
fallen victims to the extravagant ſagacity of their f 
parents and guardians ? Happy to eſcape ſuch cru- | 


from the evils they endured, being to die without 
regretting a lite of miſery, 


Man! be humane! Ir is the firſt, PR chief of 


a tender regard for children, indulge them in their 
diverſions, their pleaſures, and in every thing dic- 
tated by their harmleſs natures. 


Who is there among us that has not, at times, 


lives, wherein the countenance was always ſmiling, 
and the heart as conſtantly at eaſe, Why will you 
deprive the liule innocents of the enjoyment of a 
ſeaſon {o ſhort and tranſient? Of a bleſſing ſo pre- 
cious, Which they cannot abuſe ? Why will you 


for you? Ye fathers! Do you know when the 
ſtroke of death {hall fall on your offspri ing! ? Lay 
| not 


not up in ſtore, then, for your own ſorrow, by 


depriving them of the enjoyment of the few mo- 


ments nature has allotted them; as ſoon as they 
become ſenſible of the pleaſures of exiſtence, let 
| them enjoy it, ſo that whenever it may pleaſe God 


to call them home, they may not die, without ha- 


ving taſted of life. 


What exclamations are here ile againſt at 


How loud | hear the clamours of that miſtaken. 
{ wiſdom, which leads us perpetually out of our- 
© ſelves ; which regards the prefent always as nothing, 
and inceſſantly purſuing a future that recedes as we 
advance, by taking us from the ſpot we are in, 
© tranſports us where we ſhall never be! 


This is the time, you will perhaps reply, to cor- 


rect the propenſities of human nature: It is in in- 

E fancy, you will ſay, when our pains are leaſt vio- 
| lent, that they ſhould be multiplied, in order to 
| diminiſh their number when we arrive at the years 
of diſcretion. But who hath told you, that ſuch 

vill be the conſequence, or that ſuch an arrange- 
ment of cauſe and effect ĩs in your power? Or that 


all fine diſcipline, in which you train the weak 


mind of an infant, will not be one day more perni - 
nicious than uſeful? Who hath aſſured you that 

you ſhall ſave him any pain or trouble hereafter, 
| by what you inflict on him now? And how will 
| you prove, to me, that thoſe evil propenſities which 
you pretend to eradicate, are not owing to your 
| own miſtaken behaviour, much more than to na- 
| ture? That is an unlucky foreſight which makes us 


for the preſent miſerable, under the notion, whe- 
ther well or ill founded, of rendering us one day 
or other happy. Hence Jer thoſe who uſually con- 


found liberty and licentiouſueſs, and make no dif- 


ference between a child that is ſpoiled, and one that 
Is made happy, learn to make a diſtinction, 
0 Prevent our running into o chimeras, let us ne- 


ver 
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ver Joſe ſight of what is befitting our ſituation, 
Humanity has its place in the order and conſtitution 
of things: The ſtate of infancy in thoſe of human 
life; men ſhould be confidered as men, and chil 
dren as children, To aſſign both their ſeparate 
places, and regulate the human paſſions, agreeable 
to the conſtitution of man, are all that can be done 
for his happineſs. The reſt depends on circum- 
ſtances which are not in our power. 

We know nothing of abſolute happineſs or miſe. 


ry. All is in this life a mixture of both; we never | 


enjoy a pure ſenſe of either; indeed, we remain 
not two moments together in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces. The affections of the mind, as well as the 
modifications of the body, are in a perpetual change, 
Good and evil are common to every thing, and 
affect us only in different proportions. The moſt 
happy are thoſe who feel the leaſt of pain ; the moſt 
miſerable thoſe, who experience the moſt of plea» 
fure. Every one ſuffers more from the former 
than he enjoys of the latter, and this diſproportion 
is common to all mankind. The happineſs of man, 
in his preſent ſtate, is merely negative, and muſt 
be eſtimated by the leaſt quantity of his ſufferings, 
Every ſenſe of pain is inſeparable from the deſire 
of being freed from it: Every idea of pleaſure is 
_ alike inſeparable from the deſire of enjoying it: 
Now, every deſire ſuppoſes the privation or abſence 
of the object deſired, and this circumſtance is al- 
ways in ſome degree painful; in the diſproportion, 
therefore, between our deſires and our abilities, 
conſiſts our miſery. A ſuſceptible being whoſe a- 
bilities ſhould be equal to its deſires, would be po- 
ſitively happy. 8 


In what then conſiſts human wiſdom, or the 


means of acquiring happineſs? To diminiſh our 
deſires is certainly not the method; for. if theſe 
were leſs than our abilities, part of our face 
N „ woul 
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S would remain uſeleſs and inactive, and we ſhould 


enjoy but half our being. Nor is it, 'on the other 


hand, to extend our natural capacity for enjoy- 


ment; for if our deſires, at the ſame time, be ex- 


tended in a greater proportion, we ſhould only be- 
come thereby the more miſerable. It muſt conſiſt, 
therefore, in leſſening the diſproportion between 
our abilities and our defires; and in reducing our 
inclinations and our powers to a perfect æquilibri- 
um. It is in ſuch a ſituation, and in that only, 
dat all our faculties may be employed; and yet the 
mind preſerves its tranquillity, and the body its due 
1% . ng ee rob 

It is thus nature, which formed every _— | 
the beſt manner, originally conſtituted us. 

in his infancy is poſſeſſed only of ſuch deſires as 
tend to his preſervation, and of the faculues neceſ- 
ſary to their gratification. Nature keeps all the 
| reſt concealed, as it were, in the bottom of his 
mind, to be produced as he ſhall have occaſion 
for them. It is in this primitive ſtate only that 
our defires and faculties are counterpoiſed by each 


An 


other, and that man is not unhappy. As ſoon as 


bis potential faculties proceed to action, imagina- 


tion, the moſt active of all, takes its flight and 


goes before them. It is our imagination which 
forms an eſtimate of poſſibilities, good or evil; and 


which, of courſe, excites and inflames our deſires 
with the hopes of gratifying them. But the ob- 


jet, which at firſt appears to be even in our poſ- 
ſeſſion, flies and outſtrips our purſuit ; or, when 
we think we have reached it, is transformed into 4 


different ſhape, while that which attracted us ap- 
pears ſtill at a diſtance, When we no longer be- 


hold the diſtance we have run, we eſteem it as no- 


thing ; while the remainder of our courſe ſeems 
the more to extend itſelf : Thus we exhauſt our- 
ſelves before we arrive at the goal; and the more 
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we gain upon enjoyment, the farther diſtant doth ſpe. 
happineſs appear. ing 
On the contrary, the leſs mankind. depart from W cific 
their natural ſituation, the leſs is the difference be- Wi you 
tween their deſires and abilities, and of conſequence rad 
the. nearer they are to happineſs. Mah is never more ¶ mic 
miſerable than when. he appears to be totally an- Wi ſati 
provided with any thing: For miſery doth not con. ¶ fio! 
fiſt, in the mere privation of things; but in our 
ſenſe of the want of them 

The material urliverfe has its limits, the imagina 
ry world is infinite: As we. cannot enlarge the one, 
therefore, let us contract the other; for it is their 
differente only that gives birth to all thoſe iticon- 
veritencies that make us really unhappy. If we ex: 
cept the bleſſings of ftrength; health, and the te- 
ſtimony of a good conſcience; all the other conve- 
nienties and pleaſures of life depend on opinion: 
Except pain of body and remorſe of conſcience, all 
our evils are imaginary. This principle; it may 
be ſaid, is trite and common. I confeſs it: But 
the practical application of it is not common; and 


it is of the practice only I am now ſpeaking. n; 
When we ſay man is weak and feeble; what do WW v 
we mean by it? The word feeblerizſs indicates ſome WM 0! 


relation, a. relation to the being td which it is 
applied. A being whole powers ſhould exceed 
its Wants, were it even an inſect, a worm, could tl 
not be with propriety called feeble; although d 
another, whoſe wants ſliould exceed its abilities, f 
were it an elephant, or a lion, were he a conque- t 
rour; a hero, ora god, would be juſtly denominated W | 
weak and feeble. When the apoſtate angel mi- 
took his nature, and rebelled, he was much more 
weak thin. the happy mortal who is contented with 1 
his ſtate of humanity. Man is very powerful when 
he is ſatisfied with being only what hie is; but heis Ml * 
very weak when he would raiſe himſelf above his | 
FL | ſpecies: | 
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ſpecies: Do not imagine, therefore, that in extend- 
ing your faculties you extend your powers of gra- 
tification: On the contrary, you diminiſh them, if 
your pride ſoars above them. Let us meaſure the 
radius of our fphere, and, like the inſe& in the 
middle of its web, remain in its centre : Let us be 
ſatisfied with ourſelves, and we ſhall have no occa- 
ſion to comp 


, o 


ver perceive it. | 
All animals are endued with the faculties ne- 
ceſſary to their preſervation, and no other. Man 
only is poſſeſſed of thoſe which are ſuperfluous. Is 
it not very ſtrange that this ſuperfluity ſhould con- 
duce to his unhappineſs ? In every country the la- 
bour of a man's hands is ſufficient for his ſubſiſtence. 
Were he wiſe enough to ſet the reſt at nought, he 


becauſe he would never have too much. Great 
wants often ariſe from great poſſeſſions, and the 
beft means to acquire thoſe things we want, is to 
deprive ourſelves of what we already have, ' It is 


neſs that we change it into miſery, Every man, 

wha is - deſirous only to live, will live happy ; and 

of conſequence will ; h | 

tage would diſhoneſty be to him? 
If we were 


7 immortal, we ſhould be, of all beings, 
the moſt miſerable, Ii is, doubtleſs, hard to die; 
but it is e e hope we ſhall not live here 


the troubles of this. If we were offered immorta- 
lity on earth, who is there would accept ſo melan- 
choly a gift? What reſource, what hope, what 
conſolation, would be left us againſt the rigour of 
fortune and the injuſtice of mankind : The igno- 


e * 


value of life, and are little afraid to loſe it: The en- 
lightened and truly wiſe have in proſpect the pot- 
ſeſſions of a future life of greater value, which they 

DT" x prefer 


* 2 we 9 — Land *- | * 


lain of our weakneſs; for we ſhall ne- 


would always be provided with what is neceſſary, 


by our ſolicitous endeavours to increaſe our happi- 


ve honeſt, for of what advan- 


for eyer, and chat a better life will put an end to 


rant, who foreſee nothing, are little ſenſible of the 
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prefer to all thoſe of the preſent. It is only the 

no farther, have done the moſt eſſential injury to 
If we were not certain ſome time or. other to loſe 
it, it would coſt us too much in its preſervation, 


except one, which is guilt, and that depends on 


dies: But we ſuffer ſo much the more by them in 


' otherwiſe die; but millions it has killed, might 


there are ſo many blanks to a prize? Surely no. 


than young; they are unwillipg to throw away 
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vain and ſuperficial pretenders to wiſdom, that, in 
prolonging our. views to the end of this life, and 


mankind. The neceffity of dying is, to a wiſe man, 
a reaſon for ſupporting the painful incidents of life. 
As to moral evils, they all depend on opinion 


ourſelves: Our phyſical evils either deſtroy them - 
ſelves or us. Time or death are infallible reme- 


proportion as we are ignorant how to bear them, bre 


and torment ourſelves juſt as much more, by en- wi 


deavouring. to cure our maladies, as we ſuffer in de 
ſupporting them, Live according to nature, be bu 
patient, and baniſh the phyſicians : By this means th 
you will not, indeed, eſcape death, but you will 0 
feel its pangs but once; whereas otherwiſe it will 


be every day repreſented to your troubled imagina- ſe 
tion, in all its horrours; while the deluding art of ic 
medicine, inſtead of prolonging your days, will on- il 


ly rob you of their enjoyment. I would be glad i 


to know of what real utility this art hath been to 
mankind, Some of thoſe it cures, it is true, might 


otherwiſe have ſurvived their diſeaſes, Will a 
man of ſenſe ever put in to ſuch a lottery, where 


Let him bear what he muſt ; but whether it be his 
fate to die gr recover, let him live at leaſt as long 
as he can, FF 8 

All is folly and contradiction in human affairs. 
We are more anxious about the preſervation of 
life, in proportion as it becomes leſs worthy our 
conſideration. Thus old men regret its loſs more 


the 


. 
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the preparations they have been ſo long making to 
enjoy it. It is very cruel at fixty years of age, to 

be ſnatched away by death before we have begun 
to live. It is conceived, that man hath a ſtrong 
propenſity to ſelf · preſervation, and this is true; 

but it is not generally perceived that this propen- 

ity, ſuch as we experience it, is the effect of edu - 

cation. Man, by nature, is ſolicitous about his pre- 

ſervation only as the means of it are in his power: 
When theſe are out of his reach, he lies down 
contented, and dies, without tormenting himſelf 

to no purpoſe. Thus the firſt principle of reſigna- 
tion is inſtilled into us by nature. Savages and 
brutes ſtruggle but little with death, but expire 
without complaining. 'This natural principle being 
deſtroyed, others are to be deduced from reaſon ; 
but few know: how to. draw practical concluſions of 

this Kind; their factitious refignation being never 

lo entire and complete as the firſt. OW ITY 
That foreſight, which carries us beyond our- 
ſelves, and often tranſports us in imagination to 
{ſcenes we ſhall never arrive at, this it is which is 
the true ſource of all our miſeries. What frenzy 
is it, in a being ſo tranſitory as man, to keep al- 
ways looking forward to a futurity that ſeldom ar- 
rives, and to neglect the preſent of which he is ſo 
certain! A frenzy by ſo much the more fatal, as 
it increaſes with age, and as old men, always diſ- 
truſtful, provident, and covetous, had rather deny 
themſelves neceſſaries to-day, than run the chance 
of wanting them an hundred years hence. Thus 


we lay hold and are tenacious of every thing; 


time, place, perſons, and circumſtances, all that is 
or may be, becomes of conſequence to our wel- 
fare: Our own perſons are thus the leaſt part of 
ourſelves, Every one expands himſelf, if I may 
ſo ſay, over the face of the earth, and becomes ſuf. 
ceptible on every part of its extenſive ſurface, Is 
t to be wondered at that our evils ſhould multiply, 
and 
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and that we ſhould feel in all thoſe parts whereig 


we are capable of being wounded ? How many fo, 
vereigus have been made unhappy by the loſs of 


countries they have never ſeen ? How many mer. 


chants are required to trade to the 3 to fur, 
niſh out the cries of Paris? 

Is this nature which thus tranſports men ſo far 
from themſelyes? Doth nature lay us under this 
dependence, to learn our deſtiny from others, and 


even ſometimes be the laſt to hear of it; ſo that 


a man may die happy or miſerable, without know. 
ing any thing at all of the matter ? I ſee a perſon 
ſprightly, gay, vigorous, and in health; his coun- 
tenance inſpiring joy, his looks denoting eaſe and 
contentment, in a word, the picture of happineſs; 

The poſt arrives, a letter is brought him, he looks 
on the addreſs, opens and reads it: His counte- 
nance changes, he grows pale, and falls motionleſs 
to the ground: When he comes to himſelf, he fall 


to weeping, ſobbing, and tearing his hair; he 


makes the air reſound with his exclamations,. and 


| ſeems agitated by the moſt terrible convulſions, 
Senſeleſs man! What harm can that piece of paper 
have done you? What member hath it diſlocated 
or broken ? What crime hath it mage you commit? 
In ſhort, what change hath it worked in yourſelf, 
to throw you into ſuch agitations ? 


What if this letter had miſcarried, or had been 


thrawn, by ſome charitable hand, into the fire! 
Would not the loſs of this happy, and at the ſame 


time unhappy mortal, have been very problemati- 


cal? His misfortune, though he had not heard of 


it, you will ſay, had been nevertheleſs real. Very 
well; but if he did not feel it, where was he in 
the mean time? His happineſs, you will ſay, was 


only imaginary : I underſtand you: That is, health, 
eaſe, cheerfulneſs, and content of mind, are only 


chimeras. We no longer exiſt where we are, but 


exiſt only where we are not. Is it worth VERY 
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Wh: inder ſuch fear of death, while that in whickk 
we live remains behind us? 


* * 


Confine, O man, thy exiſtence within thyſelf, 
ind thou wilt be no longer miſerable. Remain in 
the place nature hath affigned you in the fcale of 
Ibeings: Spurn not againſt the hard law of neceſ- 
fity, or waſte, by your oppoſition, that ſtrength 
which Heaven hath beſtowed on you, not to ex- 
tend and prolong your exiſtence, but only to pre- 
ſerve it during its own time, and in its own man- 
ner. Your liberty, your power, extend as far as 


our natural faculties, and no farther ; all the reſt 
s only ſlavery, illuſton, and deceit. Authority it- 
bar is ſervile, when it is founded on opinion; for 
bu depend on the prejudices of thoſe whom you 


govern by the force of prejudice. To govern them 
according to your own pleaſure, you muſt govern 


dem agrecable to theirs. They have only to 
b chatige their mode of thinking, and you will be 
© Wobliged to change yours of acting. Thoſe who 
d WW :yproich you, need only know how to influence 
. che opinions of the people over whom you bear i- 
r Wi maginary ſway, thoſe of the favourites by whom 
d WW jou are ſwayed, thoſe of your family, or even of 
' WM foirſelf ; and your vizirs, courtiers, prieſts, ſoldiers, 
t WM valets, and even children, if you ſhould reſemble 

Themiſtocles *, will lead you like a child yourſelf 
a Win the midſt of your legions. Do what you will, 
| WW jour actual authority will reach no farther than 
ie 


jour perſonal abilities. As ſoon as it becomes 


* That little boy you ſee there, ſays Themiſtocles, 
] Ws the acbiter of all Greece; for he governs my mo- 
ther, my mother rules me, I the Athenians, and the 
as WF Atlienians all the other Greeks, What petty perſon- 
1, iges ſhould we often find pi and; of the greateſt 
ly empires, if from that of the ſovereign we gradually 
at deſeended to the firſt hand that puts the ſecret ſprings 
o Wt thir government in motion. e 
3 5 neceſſary 
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n ſure,” and always doing the will and pleaſure of Ml © 
e 1 2 


lows, that the greateſt of all bleſſings is not autho- 
what he is able to perform, and performs what he 


; only be applied to a ſtate of infancy, and all the 


| the former has more abſolute ſtrength than the lat 
ter, but becauſe he is naturally capable of ſupply: 
Ing his own wants, and the other is not. Men, 


more capricious; by which I mean, the latter 


neceſſary for you to ſee through the eyes of other, | 

your will alſo muſt be directed by theirs. My peo. 
ple are my ſubjects, you will ſay haughtily. Be i Wi © 
fo. But who are you? The ſubject of your mini. | 
ſters : And your miniſters, in turn, what are they! of 
The ſubjects of their ſecretaries, clerks, and miſ. * 
treſſes, the ſervants of their very ſervants. Seize, il © 


uſurp every thing, and then diftribute gold hy 
handfuls, erect batteries and gibbets, make laws, 5 
proclaim edicts, increaſe the number of your ſpies, * 
ſoldiers, priſons, and executioners; impotent! pet. be 


ty ſovereigns! What end will all this anſwer ? You Wt © 


will be no better ſerved, no leſs plundered and de. 
ceived, and not a jot more abſolute. You will be 1 
ever ſaying, ! Such is our ſovereign will and plea lt © 


He only performs the actions of his own wil, : 
who ſtands in no need of the aſſiſtance of others, 
to put his deſigns in execution: And hence it fol. 


rity, but liberty, A man, truly tree, wills only 
pleaſes. This is my fundamental maxim. It need 


rules of education will naturally flow from it. 

Society has enervated man, not only by depri. 
ving him of the privilege of exerting his natura 
faculties, but particularly in rendering them inful- 
ficient for his purpoſes. Hence it is that his de- 
ſires are increaſed witli his weakneſs; and hence 
alſo we may fee what is the weakneſs of a chill 
compared with that of a man, If man is a power: 
ful, and a child a feeble being, it is not becauſe 


thereſore, ſhould be more reſolute, and childrei 


| ſhow 
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ſhould have a greater number of deſires that do not 
ariſe from real wants, and cannot be gratified with- 
out the aſſiſtance of others. ese. 
I have given a reaſon for the weakneſs of a ſtate 
of infancy. Nature hath provided for it, in the 
attachment of parents to their offspring. This at- 


# tachment, however, may be carried to exceſs, and 


is ſubject to great abuſe. Parents who live them- 
| ſelves in a civilized ſtate, introduce their children 


into the world too young. By increafing the num- 


ber of their wants, inſtead of relieving, they aug- 


ment the natural weakneſs of infancy, They aug- 


ment it farther, in requiring more of a child than 


is required by nature; in ſubjecting to the will of 


the parent, the little ſtrength a child has to exe- 


cute its own ; and in converting into ſervility on 


both ſides the reciprocal dependence, adapted to 


the weakneſs of the one and the attachment of the | 


4 wiſe man knows and will keep his place; but 
a child is ignorant of his, and therefore cannot 


| confine himſelf to it. There are a thouſand ave- 
nues through which he will be apt to eſcape: it be- 
longs to thoſe who have the care of his education, 


therefore, to prevent him; a taſk, by the way, 


which is not very eaſy. He ſhould be neither 


| treated as an irrational animal, nor as a man; but 
imply as a child He ſhould be made ſenſible of 
his weakneſs, but not abandoned to ſuffer by it; he 
ſhould be taught dependence, and not merely obe- 
dience; he ſhould be inſtructed to aſk, and not to 
command, He is in a ſtate of ſubmiſſion to others, 


only becauſe of his wants, and becauſe they know 
better than himſelf what is good or hurtful for 


him, No one hath a right, not even the father 


of a child, to command it to do any thing that is 


Before prejudice and cuſtom have altered our 


natural diſpoſitions, the happineſs of children, as 
Vol. 88 315-56 OS ; | 


well 
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guilt: the latter; being unnatural and diſorderly *, 


be preſcribed or ſubjected by any ſyſtem of laws, 
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well as of men conſiſts in the exerciſe of their H 
berty; but this liberty in the firſt is limited, 

their weakneſs, Whoſoever does what he will vi; 
happy, provided he is capable of doing it himſelf; 

This is the caſe with man in a ſtate of nature. By 
though a man act as he pleaſes, yet if his defire 


R 
5 2 2 . ba I You IP: ; 5 
a 5 3 2 


me 
ſurpaſs his perſonal abilities, he is not happy; tm the 
is the caſe with children in the fame ſtate. The ma 
enjoy, even in that of nature, bat an imperfect lM ral 
berty, reſembling that which men enjoy in a fta no 


of civil ſociety, As we all ſtand in need of ea, 
other, we become by that means weak and miſer. WW en 
able. Nature intended us to be men; the lam or 
and cuſtoms of ſociety have reduced us to the con O 


dition of children. The rich, the great, the power. d 
ful, are all mere infants, who, ſeeing every one t} 


ſolicitous to relieve their miſery, deduce from thence A 
the moſt puerilt vanity,. and are proud of that il 
| 

c 

1 


ſervice and attendance which would not be paid 
them if they were completely men. 


Theſe conſiderations are of great importance, 
and may ſerve to account for all the contradictions {MW } 
we meet with in the ſocial ſyſtem. Man is ſub- ) 
jected by two kinds of dependence; the firſt on 
circumRances and things, which is that of nature g 
and the ſecond on men, which is the effect of ſo- | 
ciety; The former being merely phyſical, is in no 
degree deſtructive of liberty, not productive of 


is productive of all manner of vice, and it is by 
means of this the maſter and the flave mutually 
corrupt each other. If there be any way to reme- 
dy this evil in ſociety, it is by ſubſtituting laws in 
the place of perſons, and to inveſt the general will 
with a real power, ſuperior to that of Individuals. 
* In my treatiſe on the principles of politic law, 
it is demonſtrated, that the wills of individuals cannot 


II 
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le the laws of nations, like thoſe: of nature, were 
5 ſo fixed and invariable, as that no human force or 
art could alter them, our dependence on men 
1 would then become the ſame as that on cireum» 
ſtances; we might unite, in a republican govern- 
ment, al the advantages of a ſtate of nature with 
thoſe of ſociety; to that liberty which preſerves 


man from falling into vice, we might add that mo» 


> rality which raiſes him up to virtue. But this. is 
not the caſe. 


Subject your child, et, 8 to a Apen 


ence on circumſtances; you will then follow the 


order of nature in the progreſs of his education. 


| Oppoſe to his indiſcreet deſires only phyfical obſta · 


cles, or the inconveniencies naturally ariſing from 
the actions themſelves; theſe he will remember on 
a future occaſion: without forbidding him to do 


ill, id is ſufficient to prevent him: Experience and 
| impotence only ſhould lay on him their poſitive 
commands. Give him nothing becauſe he deſires 


it, but becauſe it is needful for him. Let him not 
know, that in doing your will he is obedient to 
you, nor that in doing his you are ſubſervient to 
him. Inſtil no ideas of command or obedience, 


but let him conceive both your actions and his own 


to, be equally independent. Affiſt him when he 
ſtands in need of it, juſt ſo much as 1s neceſſary to 
make him free, but not imperions; thus, in re- 
ceiving that aſfiſtance with a kind of humiliation, 
he will afpire after that moment when he ſhall be 
able to do without it, and have the' honour s 
himſelf. 

In order to en ard forkarit thi body i in 
its growth; nature employs various means, which 
ſhould never be thwarted. ''We' ſhould never, for 
inſtance, oblige a child to ſtand ſtill, when it is 
deſirous of running about; nor to walk about 
when it is propenſe to ſtand ſtill. If the diſpoſi- 


tion of children is not ſpoiled by our own fault, 


2 "oy 


aſſiſtance. We ſhould be very careful here to dil. 
tinguiſh between the true, the. phyſical want, and 


a child cries for this thing or the other. To this 


demands by crying, in order to obtain its wants 


to be abſolutely and irrevokably denied. When 
it deſires what is neceſſary, you ought to know and 
immediately comply with its requeſt: but to be in- 


tify him not with frequent denials, but never re- 
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they will never require any thing that is uſcleſ; 
Let them leap, run about, and make what noiſe 
they pleaſe. This is all the natural effect of th, 
activity of their conſtitution, exerting itſelf to g. 
ther ſtrength; But we ought to diſtruſt every de. 
fire which they are incapable of themſelves to gra. 
tify, and for which they are obliged to requeſt our 


that of caprice, which now begins to ſhew itſelf, or 
that which ariſes only fram the tuperfluity before 
mentioned, 


I have already adviſed what is to be done — 


I will only add, that, when it is capable of expreſ. 
ſing itſelf in words, if it endeavours to enforce its 


more ſpeedily, or to overcome a refuſal, it ought 


duced to do any thing by its tears, is to encourage 
it to cry; it is to teach it to doubt your good - will 
and to think you are influenced more by importu- 
nity than benevolence. Beware of this; for if 
your child once comes to imagine you are not of a 
good diſpoſition, he will ſoon be of a bad one ; if 
he once thinks you compkant, he will ſoon grow 
obſtinate. You ſhould comply with his requeſt 
immediately, if you do not intend to refuſe it. Mor- 
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voke a refuſal once made him. 

But above all things, beware of teaching your 
child the ceremonious jargon of politeneſs, a ſet 
of phraſes which he. employs, like magic ſyllables, 
to ſubject to his pleaſure every one that comes near 
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Him, and to obtain upon demand whatever he de- 


fires. In the mode of education adopted by the 
rich, their * never fail of being rendered 
politely 
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politely imperious, by being inſtructed to make uſe 
ö ſuch expreſſions as no body chuſes to reſiſt. 
Neither in voice nor manner have they any thing 
ſuppliant about them: on the contrary, they are as 
arrogant, if not more fo, in their requeſts, than in 
E their commands, inaſmuch as they are always more 
certain of being obeyed, One ſees immediately, 
that their F you pleaſe, mea s, It is Ipleaſe, and 
that their pray ſtands for do. Admirable politeneſs. 
this, which teaches them only to pervert the mean- 
ing of words, and not to be able to ſpeak other- 
E wiſe than with the air of command!!! 
For my part, who am leſs afraid Emilius ſhould 
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prove clowniſh than inſolent, I had much rather 
bear him fay in a ſuppliant tone, Da ſo or ſo, than 
make uſe of a dictatorial Pray, if you pleaſe. It is 
not the words he makes uſe of that is of ſo much 
WW confequence, but the acceptance he annexes to 
dem. | ee eee 
Exceſſive ſeverity, as well as exceſſive indul gence, 
* [MW ſhould be equally avoided. If you leave children 
oo ſuffer, you expoſe their health, endanger their 
„lies, and make them actually miſerable ; on the 
other hand, if you are too anxious to prevent their 
© WE being ſenſible of any kind of pain, and, incon- 
WW vevience, you only pave their way to feel much 
| WU greater; you enervate their conſtitutions, make 
' WW themCtender and'effeminate; in a'word; you re- 
move them out of their fituation as men, into which 


they muſt hereafter return in ſpite of all your ſoli- 
citude. In order not to expoſe them to the few 
evils nature would inflict on them, you provide for 
them many which they would otherwiſe never have 
nkred.”7- Oz 2 ers £12 oN 
It may here perhaps be objected, that J fall into 
the ſame error, for which I have reproached thoſc 
miſtaken parents, who ſacrifice the preſent happi- 
neſs of their children to the conſideration of an 
uncertain or imaginary futurity. Not fo; for my 
5 . pupil 


2 


. 
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pupil will be ſufficiently indemnified for the Ne ; 


inconveniencies he ſuffers, by the liberty in which 


he is indulged. I ſee the neglected little rogus 
ſometimes playing amidſt the ſnow, with ther 
hands black and blue, and ſo dende as hardy 


to be able to move their fingers. They may go, if 
they will, to the fire and warm themſelves; yet thi 
they reſyſe to do; and, if you ſhould compel then 
to it, they would ſuffer an hundred times mor: 


from your. ſeverity than from that of the cold. 0 i 


what then do you complain? Do I make the chill 
unhappy by expoſing him only to thoſe, income. 


niencies he chuſes to ſuffer? No. 1 make hin 
happy for the preſent, by leaving him to enjoy hi 


liberty; and prepare him for being fo. hereafter, 
by arming him againſt thoſe evils he muſt neceſſ? 
ly encounter. If it depended on his choice to be 


my pupil or yours, do you think he would heſitat | 


a moment which to prefer ? 


Can you conceive any being can be truly happy 


in circumſtances inconſiſtent with its conſtitution ? 
And is it not inconſiſtent with the conſtitution o 


man, to endeavour to exempt him from all the evil 


incident to his ſpecies ? Yes, I will maintam it 
that we are capacitated to experience great pleaſure 


only, by being inured to ſlight pain: ſuch is the 


nature af man. If his phyſical conſtitution be too 
vigorous, his moral conſtitution tends to depravin 
The man who ſhould be ignorant of pain, woull 
be a ſtranger alſo to the ſenſations of humaniy, 
and the tender feelings of compaſſion far his ips 
cies ; his heart would be unſuſceptible of ſympathy, 
he would be unſocial, he would be a anonkter # 
mong his fellow- creatures. 

Would you know the moſt infallible way u 
make your child miſerable? It is to accuſtom hin 
to obtain every thing he deſires: for, thoſe defirs 
ſtill increaſing from the facility of gratification 
your aer to ſatisfy them muſt ſooner or 2 

reduce 
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reduce you to the neceſſity of a refuſal; and that 
refuſal, fo new and uncommon, will give him more 
ES trouble than even the want of that which he de- 
= fires. From wanting your cane, he will proceed 
W to your watch; he will next want the bird that 
dies in the air, the ftar that glitters in the firma- 
ment; in ſhort, every thing he ſees: nothing leſs: 
(WT than omnipotence would enable you to ſatisfy it. 
It is natural to man to regard every thing as his 
own, which he has in his power. In this ſenſe, 
VIE the principle of Hobbes is true, to a certain de- 
eB gree. Could we increaſe with our defire the means 
in of gratifying them, every one would conceive him- 
ſelf the lord over all. The child, therefore, who 
needs only deſire a thing to obtain it, is led natu- 
rally to imagine himſelf the proprietor of the uni- 
E verſe : He looks upon all mankind as his flaves; 
and when any thing is, at length, refuſed him, he, 
who conceives not. the impoſſibility of executing 
any of his commands, eſteems ſuch refuſal as an 
act of rebellion : all the reaſons that can be given 
him at an age incapable of reaſoning, appear to 
him only pretexts : he ſees your ill-will through 
| the whole : the ſenſe of an imaginary injuſtice fours 
bis diſpoſition, he begins to hate every body; and 
without ever thinking himſelf obliged by their com- 
plaiſance, is enraged at their contradiction, - 
i ) How is it poſſible for me to conceive that a 
ul child, thus ſubject to be made the prey of the moſt 
i, iraſcible paſſions, can ever he happy? Can he be 
pe. happy! a tyrant, that is at once the meaneſt of 
thy flaves, and the moſt miſerable of human beings! 
r + | have ſeen children, edvcated in this manner, who 
| Wanted their nurſe to overturn the houſe, by fer- 
y 08 ting her ſhoulder againſt it; who would aſk for 
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hin I the weather · cock on the top of the ſteeple ; for a 
firs g regiment in full march to ſtand ſtill, that they 
£100, 


might hear the drums; piercing the air with their 
later cries, and refuſing to hear any thing that could be 
2 | | ſaich 
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laid to them, if their requeſts were not immediate. 
ly complied with. It is in vain you would, on ſuch 
occaſions, endeavour to pacify them: their deſires, 
irritated by the facility with which they have uſual. MW 
ly been gratified, are bent on impoſſibilities, whilk 
they meet on every {ide with nothing but contra. 
dictions, obſtacles, ſufferings, and ſorrow. Al. 
ways grumbling, fractious, and paſſionate, they 
paſs their time amidſt perpetual tears and com: 
plaints : Can theſe be ſuppoſed very happy in their 
lituation ? Imbecility and authority united, gene: 
rate only folly and miſery: 

If theſe notions of tyranny and command make 
men miſerable in their infancy, how much more 
will they do ſo as they grow up, when the relations 
they ſtand in to others become more numerous 
and extenſive ? Accuſtomed to ſee every thing 
give way to their defires, how will they be — 
priſed, in entering on the world, to ſee every thing 
reſiſt their will, and to find themſelves oppreſſed 
by the weight of chat univerſe, which they imagin- 
ed they could move about at pleaſure ! Their pu- 
erile airs of inſolence and vanity will only incur 
mortification, raillery, and contempt ; they will 
have continual affronts to encounter; cruel en- 
counters that will ſoon convince them, they nei- 
ther know their circumſtances nor their abilitics; 
Thus, finding themſelves unequal to every thing, 
they will begin to think themfelves equal to no- 
thing; diſguſted by ſo many unexpected obſtacles, 
and ſo much mortified by contempt, they will 
hence become baſe, timid, and fervile ; falling as 
much below their capacity as they had been ab- 
furdly educated above it, . 

Let us recur, then, to our firſt rule, Nature 
hath conſtiruted children to claim mr. love and al- 
ſiſtance; Fat has ſhe made them to be obeyed and 
feared ? Has ſhe given them a peremptory air, 2 
ſevere Lac a bold and menacing tone of voice, 0 

render 
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Feader them formidable? I can comprehend that 
he roaring of a lion may terrify other animals, and 

hat the fight of him ſhould make them tremble; 
ut if ever there was a fight truly indecent, de- 
teſtable, and ridiculous, ſurely it muſt be that of a 


reſpectable body of mapiſtrates, with their preſi- 
ih dent at their head, in their robes of ſtate, proſtrat- 
og themſelves before an infant in fwaddling- 
" {Wicloaths, and addreſſing him in a florid harangue. 
" to the pompous terms of which he returns a moſt 


gracious anſwer, by whimpering and bedewing his 
{labbering bib. „ ES 7 1 


It we conſider the ſtate of childhood in itſelf, is 
chere in the world a more feeble and helpleſs being, 
more expoſed to the mercy of every thing about it, 
chat hath more need of pity, aſſiſtance, and pro- 
© WT teftion, than an infant? Doth not even its inno- 
ent looks and engaging figure ſeem peculiarly cal - 
l culated to intereſt in its favour all that approach 
it, and to induce them to ſuccour its weakneſs ? 
" I What then is more diſguſting, and contrary to the 
" IF nature of things, than to fee a child, imperious 
i and refractory, commanding every one that comes 
near it, and impudently uſurping the tone of a 


maſter, over thoſe who have only to leave it, and 
it muſt periſh ? | | n | 
On the other hand, who muſt not ſee that a 
| child lies under ſo many reſtrictions on account of 
its natural weakneſs, as to acknowledge it barba- 
rous to add to this reſtraint that of our caprices, in 


{ depriving it of ſo confined a liberty, which it can 


us, who take it away? If there be no object ſo de- 
ſerving contempt as an inſolent child, there is 
none ſo deſerving our compaſſion as a timid and 
baſhful one. Since we enter, at the age of diſcre- 
tion, into public ſlavery, why ſhould we be previ- 
oully ſubjected to private ſervitude ? Let us per- 
mit one moment at leaſt of human life to be ex- 
VL. _ O empted 


ſo little abuſe, - and is of fo little uſe to itſelf, or to 
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for ſome time at leaſt, thoſe vices which are con. 
tracted in the bondage of ſociety. Let the adio. 
_ cates: for ſeverity, then, on the one hand, and thoſe 


| lence of their own methods, to ſtudy that of nature, 


_ tionary, much leſs thoſe of duty and obligation; but 
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empted from that yoke which nature has not in; 
poſed; let us permit our children the free exe reit 
of that natural liberty which keeps at a diſtanct, 


fond parents wha are ſlaves to their children, onthe 
other, offer what frivolous objections they pleaſe; 
it is proper for them before they boaſt the excel 


But to return to practice: I have already ſai 
your child ſhould obtain nothing merely becauk 
he aſks for it, but becauſe he ſtands in need of it“ 
that he ſhould be made to do nothing out of obe 
dience, but only out of neceſſity: Thus the words 
command and obey, thould have no place in his dic 


thoſe of power, neceſſity, impotence, and reſtrain) 
ought to ſtand forth in capitals. Before children 
arrive at years of diſcretion, they can form no ideas 
of moral beings or ſocial relations: It is proper, 
therefore, to avoid, as much as poſlible, the ule of 
thoſe terms which expreſs them; leſt, if made uſe We 
of in their hearing, children ſhould at firſt annex Ib 
ideas to them, which afterwards it may be difficu't 


to ſeparate. The firſt wrong idea that he forms, 


becomes the ſeed of error and of vice. It is to t 


this firſt ſtep we ſhould give particular attention I" 


. 
It ought to be obſerved, that as pain is often a ne- Wt 
ceſſity, ſo pleaſure is ſometimes a natural want. Chi- 
dren, have, therefore, but one deſire only which ſhould Wt. 
not be gratified, and this ! is the deſire of exacting obe- 


dience. Hence it follows, that in every thing they 
demand, it is the motive which excites them to make 
ſuch demand, which ought to engage our attention, 
Indulge them, as much as poſſible, in every thing 
which. may give them real pleaſure ; but copliant!y 
refuſe them what they require from motives of ca. 
price, or merely to exer. ile their authority. 55 
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Peer it ſo, therefore, that while he continues to 
be affected only by ſenſible objects, all his ideas be 
: Rc nfined to his ſenſations: let him perceive nothing 
but the material world: about him: otherwiſe you 
may be aſſured, that either he muſt hear you ſay 
nothing of the nk world at all; or he will form 
ſuch fantaſtic notions of it, as you will. not be able 
to efface all the days of his life. 
Mr. Locke's maxim was to educate children by 
reaſoning with them; and it is that which is now 
moſt in vogue. I be ſucceſs of it, however, doth 
E not appear to recommend it; for my own part, I 
meet with no children ſo ſilly and ridiculous, as 
thoſe with whom ſo much argument hath been held. 
Of all the faculties of man, that of reaſon, which, is 
in fact only a compound of all the reſt, unfolds it- 
elf the lateſt, and with the greateſt difficulty; and 
yet this is what we would make uſe of, to develope 
[the firſt and eaſieſt of them; The great end of à 
good education is to form à reaſonable man; and 
ve pretend to educate a child by the means of rea- 
ſon! This is beginning where we ſhould leave off, 
and ws; an implement of the works we are a- 
bout. 3 i 
If alüren were capable of reaſoning; they dl 
ſtand in no need of education; but, in talking to 
them ſo early a language they do not underſtand; 
we uſe them to content themſelves with words, to 
| cavil at every thing that is ſaid to them, to think 
| themſelves as wiſe as their maſters, and to become. 
petulant and captious : at the ſame time, whatever 
we imagine to obtain of them by reaſonable motives, 
is effected only by thoſe of covetouſneſs, fear, or 
vanity, always annexed, | 
We may reduce almoſt all the leſſons of morality 
that have, or can be, formed for the uſe of chil- 
dren, to the following formua. 
Maſter. You muſt not do ſo. 1 55 
Child, And why muſt I not do ſo?  ' 
+ Maſter. 
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— Becauſe it is naughty. 
Child. Naughty! what is that being daughe ? 
Maſter. Doing what you are forbid. 


Child. And what dam is there in doing wiaſ . 


one's forbid?! 


Mafter. The harm. i is, you will 80 whipped af : 


diſobedience. 


Child. Then I will Joy! it 10 chat no e mal. : 


know any thing of the matter. 
Maſter. O, but you will be watched. 

Child. Ah! but then Iwill hide myſelf. 

Maſter. Then you will be examined. 

Child. Then I will tell a fib. 

. Maſter. But you muſt not tell fibs. 

Child. Why muſt not!? 

- Maſter. Becauſe it in naughty, &e. 

Thus we go round the circle; and yet, if we g 
out of it, the child men us no longer. Are 
not theſe very uſeful inſtructions, think you? | 
ſhould be very curious to know what could be fub- 
ſtituted in the place of this fine dialogue. Locke 
himſelf would certainly have been embarraſſed hal 
he been aſked ſo puzzling a queſtion. To diſtin 
guiſh between good and evil, to perceive the rex 
tons on which our moral obligations are founded, 
is not the buſineſs, as it is not within the. Capacity 
of a child, L 

Nature requires children to be chilies before 

they are men. By endeavouring to pervert this or- 
der, we produce forward: fruits, that have neither 
maturity nor taſte, and will not fail ſoon to wither 
or corrupt. Hence it is we have ſo many young 
profeflors and old children. Childhood hath its 
manner of ſeeing, perceiving, and thinking, pe- 
culiar to itſelf; nor is there any thing more ab- 
ſurd than our being anxious to ſubſtitute our own 
in its ſtead, I would as ſoon require an infant to 
be five feet high, as a boy to have judgement at 


ten years of age. In fact, of what uſe would ys 
i on 
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bon be to him at that age ? Reaſon is given us as a 

check upon our power; a child has no need of 

ſuch reſtraint, 

n ſtriving to perſuade your puhpits-« to look: upon 
ES obedience as their duty, you always add, to this 
5 pretended perſuaſion, the force of compulſion, or 
menace; or what is ſtill worſe, enforce it by flat - 
IJ tery and promiſes, And thus it is that, allured by 
intereſt or conſtrained by violence, they affect to 
de convinced by reaſon. They ſee very well that 
to be obedient is advantageous, and to be refracto- 
ry hurtful, as ſoon as you yourſelf perceive either 
che one or the other. But, as you require nothing 
ol them but what is diſagreeable, and, as it is al- 
S ways diſagreeable to do the will of others, they con · 
ceal themſelves in order to be at liberty to do their: 
own; perſuaded that, fo long as their diſobedience: 
s undiſcovered, they are doing right; but very: 
ready to confeſs themſelves wrong when detected, 

for fear of ſeverer chaſtiſement. The rational 
prineiples of moral obligation are beyond their 
comprehenſion: there is not a man in the world 
capable of making them truly ſenſible of them; 

though the fear of puniſhment, the hope of pardon, 
importunity, and the perplexity of knowing what 
to ſay, draw from them the confeſſion required, 
and we imagine them convinced when they are on- 
Iy haraſſed and intimidated. 

The conſequence of all this is, chat, in the e firſt 
place, by impoſing on them an obligation they are 
inſenſible of, you ſet them againſt your authority 
and alienate from you their affections; you teach 
them to diſſemble, lie, and deceive, in order to ex- 
tort rewards, or avoid puniſhment': And laſtly, 
by uſing them to conceal their real motives under 
apparent ones, you yourſelf furniſtt them with the 
means of perpetually abuſing you, of preventing 
your knowledge of their true characters, and of a- 
muſing you and every body elſe, oerafionaliy. with 
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in their education? This is the very thing ve 
ſhould endeavour to prevent. Uſe force with chil. 
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imagine you pretend to have any authority over 


being muſt bow; let him ſee that neceſſity in the 


tion or argument: whatever you indulge him in, 
grant it to his firſt requeſt without ſolicitation or 
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empty words. The laws, you will ſay, though | 
obligatory in point of conſcience, uſe the tame | 
means ot reſtraint with grown perſons. I confeſs 
it : But what are theſe perſons but children ſpoiled 


dren and argument with men : ſuch is the order of 
nature : the philoſopher ſtands in no need of legal 
reſtrictions, „ „ 1 
Treat your pupil according to his years. Put 
him at firſt into his place, and keep him there ſo 
ſtrictly, that he may never afterwards be tempted 
to go from it. Thus, before he may have learned 
what prudence is, he will have practiſed the moſt 
important of all its leſſons. Never command him 
to do any thing in the world. Let him not even 


him. Let him only be made ſenſible that he is 
weak, and you are ſtrong; that, from your fitua- 
tion and his, he lies neceſſarily at your mercy; let 
him know, let him learn to perceive this circum- 
ſtance; let him early feel on his aſpiring creſt the 
hard yoke nature hath impoſed on man, the 
heavy yoke of neceſſity, under which every finite 


nature and conſtitution of things, and not in the 
caprices * of mankind, The bridle of his re- 
ſtraint ſhould be force, and not authority. As to 
doing thoſe things from which he ought to abſtain, 
forbid him not, but prevent him, without explana- 


entreaty, and particularly without making any con- 
ditions. Grant with pleaſure, and refuſe with re- 


* We may be very certain that a child will think 
every injunction capricious that is contrary to its own 
inclinations, and for which it ſees not a reaſon, Now, 
a child ſees no manner of reaſon in any thing that 
contradicts its own humour, | 
luctance ; 
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juctance; but, I ſay again, let all your denials be 
irrevocable ; let no importunity overcome your re- 
ſolution; let the no once pronounced be as a bra- 
zen wall, againſt which when a child hath ſome 
few times exhauſted his ſtrength, without. making 
any impreſſion, he will never attempt to overthrow 

t 16 e 1 
By this method you will render his diſpoſition 
patient, equal, reſigned, and peaceable, even when 
he is not indulged in the purſuit of his own incli— 
nations: For it is in the nature of man to endure 
patiently the abſolute neceſſity of his circumſtan- 
ces, but not the capricious and evil diſpoſition of 
his fellow creatures. It is all gone, is an anſwer 
B againſt which a child never objects, at leaſt if he 
believes it true. After all, it muſt be obſerved 
there is no mean to be preſerved in our conduct in 
this particular; we muſt either exact nothing of 
children at all, or ſubject them, at once, to the 
= moſt perfect obedience. The worſt education in 
the world is that which keeps a child wavering be- 
© tween the will of the tutor and its own; and eter- 
& nally diſputing which of the two ſhall be maſter : 
I had an hundred times rather mine ſhould. be al- 
= ways maſter, It is very ſtrange, that, ever ſince 
= mankind have taken it into their heads to trouble 
Z themſelves ſo much about the education of chil- 
dren, they ſhould never have thought of any other 
inſtruments to effect their purpole than thoſe, of 
emulation, jealouſy, envy, pride, covetouſneſs, and 
ſervile fear, all paſſions the moſt dangerous, the 
moſt apt to ferment, and the moſt proper to cor- 
rupt the ſoul, even before the body is formed. 
With every premature inſtruction we inſtil into the 
head, we implant a vice in the bottom of the 
heart. Senſeleſs preceptors! Thoſe who think they 
work wonders, by making children actually vitious, 
in order to inſtruct them in the theory of virtue, 
| | | and 
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ſity, without murmuring : He may be rendered 
ly, without ever giving occaſion to ſow the ſeeds 
tions; he ſhould receive none but from experience: 


aſk pardon, for he cannot offend you. As he is 


thing morally evil, or that is deſerving of puniſh: 


and then gravely tell us, Such is man. Yes, ſuch, 
indeed, is the man of your making. 

Almoſt every method has been tried but one, 
and that the only one which can ſucceed, natural 
liberty duly regulated. No one ought to under. 
rake the education of a child who cannot condut 
him at pleaſure, merely by the maxims of poſlibili 
ty and impoſſibility, The ſphere of both being 
Equally unknown to infancy, it may be extended 
or contracted as we pleaſe. A child may be equal. 
ly excited or reſtrained, by the ſingle plea of neceſ- 


pliant and docile by the force of circumſtance on- 
of vice in his heart: For the paſſions will never be 
irritated ſo long as they muſt be exerted without 


effect. Give your pupil no kind of verbal inſtruc- 


Inflict on him no kind of puniſhment, for he knows 
not what it is to be in fault: Require him never to 


inſenſible of all moral obligation, he cannot do any 
ment or reprimand. 


I foreſee the reader will be already frightened, 
if he judges of ſuch a child by his own; in this, 


however, he is miſtaken. The conſtant reſtraint, | 
in which you keep your pupils, irritates their vi- 
vacity ; the more they are reſtrained under your 


eye, the more turbulent they are when they e- 
icape from it; they muſt indemnify themſelves, 
when they can, for that ſevere confinement you 
impoſe on them. Two ſcholars, broke looſe from 
a ſchool in town, will do more miſchief in a coun- 
try-village than all the boys in the pariſh. Shut up 
one of theſe young gentlemen with the ſon of 3 


peaſant of the ſame age; and the firſt will have broke 
or turned all the moveables in the room tupſy-turvy; 


before the latter ſhould have ſtirred from * 55 
at 
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What can be the reaſon of this, if the one be not 
ia a hurry to abuſe his momentary liberty, while 
the other, accuſtomed to freedom, is not in any 
haſte to make uſe of it? And yet the children of 
peaſants, being frequently humoured and thwart- 
ed, are very far from being in that order 1 in which 
1 could wiſh to ſee yours. 


Let us lay it down as an inconteſtable Malm, 


That the firſt emotions of nature are always right: 
There is no original perverſity lin the human heart. 
I will venture to ſay, there is not a ſingle vice to 
be found there, that one could not ſay how and 
1 which way it entered. The only paſſion natural to 
man is the love of himſelf, or 2 love taken in an 
extenſive ſenſe. This paſſion conſidered in itſelf, 
or as relative to us, is good and uſeful; and, as it 

has no neceſſary relation to any one elſe, it. is in 
© that reſpe& naturally indifferent: It becomes good 
or evil, therefore, from our application of it, and 
ie ſeveral relations we give it. Till the guide of 
ſelf. love, then, which is reaſon, appears, a child 
ſhould do nothing merely becauſe he is ſeen or 
heard, nothing from cauſes merely relative to others, 
but only thoſe things which nature 96-04 and 
inſtigates; and then he will never do wro 


I do not mean that he will never do any miſ- 


: chief, that he will never hurt himſelf, or perhaps 


break in pieces a valuable utenſil that may happen 
to be unluckily placed within his reach. He may 
do a great deal of harm wichout doing ill; becauſe 
the evil of the action depends on his intention to 
do an injury, and he will be always free from ſuch 
intention. Should he not, and ſhould he once ac- 
quire an evil intention, he is already ſpoiled ; he! 1s 
vitious almoſt beyond remedy. 

An action may be evil in the eyes of avarice, 
that is not ſo in thoſe of reaſon. In leaving chil- 
Aren at full liberty to play about as they pkaſe, it i 
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no looking-glaſs, no china, nor other objects of 


ſhould commit ſome diſorder, or break ſome piece 


perceive you are diſpleaſed, but act exactly in the 
ſame manner as if it had been broke by accident: In 
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is proper to remove every thing out of their way 


that may render their agility or wantonneſs expen. 


five ; thus nothing that is brittle and coſtly ſhould 
be left within their reach. Let the furniture of 
their apartment be coarſe and ſolid : Let them hare 


luxury. As to my Emilius, whom J - educate in 
the country, his chamber ſhall have nothing init, 
whereby it may be diſtinguiſhed from that of the 
meaneſt peaſant, To what purpoſe ſhould it be 
carefully ornamented, when he is to ſtay in it fo 
ſhort a time? But I forget; he will himſelf deco: 
rate it after his own fancy ; ; we ſhall ſee preſently 
in what manner. 

If, notwithſtanding your precaution, your child 


of furniture, do not go to puniſh or rate hjm for 
your own negligence; do not let him hear from 
you a ſingle word of reproach ; let him not even 


a word, you may think you have effected a great 
point, if you can prevail on yourſelf to fay nothing 
about the matter. 

May I venture here to lay down the greateſt, 
moſt important, and moſt uſeful rule of education? 
It is this, not to gain time, but to loſe it. The 
generality of readers will be ſo good as to excuſe 


my paradoxes ; there is an abſolute neceſſity for 


them in making reflections: And, ſay what you 
will, I had rather be remarkable for hunting after a 
paradox, than for being mifled by prejudice, Ihe 
moſt critical interval of human life is that between the 
hour of our birth and twelve years of age. This is the 
time wherein vice and errour take root, without our 


being poſſeſſed of any inſtrument to deſtroy them: 


And when the implement is found, they are ſo deeply 


grounded, that they are no longer to be eradicated. 


if children took a rap from their mother's 3 
an 
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and at once arrived at the age of reaſon, the me- 


thods of education now uſually taken with them 
would be very proper; but, according to the pro- 
greſs of nature, they require thoſe which are ver 


1 different. We ſhould not tamper with the mind, 
ill it has acquired all its faculties : For it is impoſ⸗ 
2 ſible it ſhould perceive the light we hold out to it 
while it is blind; or that it ſhould purſue, over an 
2 immenſe plain of ideas, that route which reaſon 
© bath ſo {lightly traced, as to be perceptible only e to 
the ſharpeſt fight, 


The firſt part of Pe Rr Fog therefore, ought to 


E be purely negative. It conſiſts, neither in teach- 
iag virtue nor truth; but in guarding the heart 
from vice, and the mind from errour. If you could 
be content to do nothing yourſelf, and could pre- 
vent any thing being done by others, if you could 
bring up your pupil healthy and robuſt to the age 
of twelve years, without his being able to diſtin- 
giſh his right hand from his left, the eyes of his 
underſtanding would be open to reaſon at your firſt 
lueſſon; void both of habit and prejudice, his paſ- 
ions would not operate againſt your endeavours, 
and he would become, under proper inſtructions, 
the wiſeſt of men. It is thus, by attempting no- 


thing in the beginning, you might produce a prodi- 
oy of education. | 
Take the road directly oppoſite to that which is 

in uſe, and you will almoſt always do right. As 
we think it not enough children ſhould be children, 
but it is expected they ſhould be maſters of arts; 
lo fathers and preceptors think they can never have 
too many checks, corrections, reprimands, mena- 
ces, promiſes, inſtructions, fair ſpeeches, and fine 
arguments. You will act wiſer than all this, by 
being reaſonable yourſelf, and never arguing with 
your child, particularly in ſtriving to reconcile him 
to what he diſlikes: For to uſe him to reaſon only 
upon diſagreeable ſubjects, is the way to diſgult 
22 him, 
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him, and bring argument early into diſcredit vin 3: 


corporeal organs, ſenſes, and faculties, as much 


of children therefore have time to ripen. In ſhor;, 


care not to give it them to-day, if it may be de. 
ferred without danger till to-morrow. 


lity of this method, is the particular genius of the 


educated according to that turn, and not to any 
other. The prudent governour will watch a long 
time the workings of nature, will obſerve his pupil 
well before he ſpeaks the firſt word to him: Leave 
then his natural character at liberty to unfold it. 
feIf; lay it under no reſtraint whatever, that it 
may the better be laid open to view. Do you 


a mind incapable of underſtanding it. Exerciſe hj 3 


as you pleaſe, but keep his intellectual ones inat. 
tive as long as poſſible, Be cautious of all the ſen, 
timents he acquires previous to the judgemen, 
which thould enable him to ſcrutinize them. Pre. 
vent or reſtrain all foreign impreſſions; and, in 
order to hinder the riſe of evil, be not in too gren 
a hurry to iyſtil good]; for it is only ſuch when thi 
mind' is enlightened by reaſon, Look upon ever 
delay as an advantage; it is gaining a great deal to 
advance without lofing any thing: Let the infancy 


whatever inſtruction is neceſſary for them, take 


Another confider ation, which confirms the uti- 


3 awh wiln ten ©0 win my 4 


child; which ought to be known before it can be 
judged what moral regimen is beſt adapted to it. 
Every mind hath its peculiar turn, according to 
which it ought to be educated ; and it is of very 
material conſequence to our endeavours, that it be 


think the time loſt in which a child 1s thus left at 
liberty? Quite the contrary ; it will be fo bel 


employed: For is it not thus you yourſelf learn to 


huſband time ſtill more precious? It you ſet about 


any thing, before yon know in what manner to 


act, you proceed at random : Liable to miſtake, you 
are frequently obliged to undo what is done; and 
find yourſelves farther from the end deſigned, Bas” 

| | vane 
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i you had been leſs precipitate to begin the work. 
Ad not like the miſer, who loſes much becauſe he 
ES is unwilling to loſe a little; but facrifice in infancy 
ac FS that time which you will regain with uſury in a 
en more advanced age. A prudent phyſician does not 
em,! go blundering to preſcribe, at firſt fight of the ſick; 
re. he inquires firſt into the temperament and circum- 
in ſtances of the patient, and then adapts his preſcrip- 
en tion to them: He begins late to adminiſter his re- 
the medies, and hence affects a cure; while the preci- 
en pitate phyfician infallibly kills, 
% But where, will it be faid, muſt we place an in. 
fant thus to be educated as an inſenſible being, as 
a mere automaton ? Shall we take him to the world 
in the moon, or to fome deſert ifland ? Shall we 
= ſeparate him from the reſt of his ſpecies ; will he 
not, if in the world, have before him continually 
= the proſpect and example of the paſſions of others? 
Will he never meet in company with children of his 
Z own age? Will he not fee his parents, his neigh- 
bours, his nurſe, his governeſs, his ſervant, and 
at laſt his governour himſelf, who, after all, will 
be no angel? This objection is reaſonable and ſo- 
td, But have I told you the natural education of 
2 child was an eaſy undertaking ? Is it my fault, 
ye men of ſociety ! that you have made every thing 
which 1s right, fo difficult to be put in execution ? 
I perceive the difficulties, I acknowledge them; 
and perhaps they are inſurmountable, It is, how- 
ever, certain, that, by endeavouring to obviate 
them, we may ſucceed to a certain degree. I only 
take upon me to point out the end we ſhould aim 
dat: I do not afficm it is poſſible to reach it; but 
I affirm that he who approaches the neareſt this 
end, hath ſucceeded the beſt. | fa aw 
One thing, however, is to be remembered, and 
this is, before any one undertakes to form a man, 
it is proper he ſhould be formed ſuch himſelf; it is 
proper he ſhould find in himſelf the model he yp 
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to ſee. Render yourſelf reſpectable to all: Begin 
by making yourſelf beloved, ſo ſhall every one be 


— 
— 


Over your pupil, it you are not maſter of all thok 


vice, if it be not founded on virtuous eſteem. I 


more evils than money, Love cthers, and tho) 


poſes to imitate, While a child is as yet withoy 
knowledge, there is time to prepare every thing 
that approaches him, and to introduce to his fit 
obſervations thoſe objects which are proper for hin 


deſirous to pleaſe you. You will never be maſts, 
about him: Nor will your authority be of any ſcr- 


will be to no purpoſe to empty your purſe, or give 
your money away by handiuls; I never knew mo. 
ney make any one beloved. It is doubtleſs wrong 
to be covetous and niggardly, and to content our- 
ſelves with lamenting the miſerable objcéts we 
might relieve; but you may in vain open your cof- 


fers; if you do not allo open your heart, the heart; Hh 
of chers will remain ſtill ſhut againſt vou. It is a 
your time, your care, your affections, it is yourlelt | tc 
you muſt give; for otherwite do what you will, it Wo 


will always be remarked that your money is not h 


you. There are inſtances of concern and benevo- 


more uſeful than all pecuniary gifts. How many 
of the unfortunate, and of the ſick, have more 


b 
lence which have a greater effect, and are really W 1 
t 
| 


need of confolation than alms ! How many are 
there of the oppreſſed whom protection would 


ſerve more than money! Reconcile thoſe who are 


at variance, prevent law-ſuits ; bring children to a 


ſenſe of their duty, and parents to that of indul. 
gence; promote happy marriages ; oppoſe opprel: 


ion; ſpare not the credit and intereſt of your pu- 


pil's family, in favour of the poor and helpleſs to 
whom juſtice is refuſed, or whom wealth over. 
powers. Declare yourſelf boldly the protector of 


the unhappy. Be juſt, humane, and beneficent, 
Do not only give alms, but perform the deeds of 


harity. Acts of mercy and compaſſion relieve 


will 
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* love you; ſerve them, and they will ſerve 


vou; be a father to them, and Hey will be YOM 


I 


Here preſents itſelf, alſo, adothes reaſon for edu- 
cating Emilius in the country, at a diſtance from 
che mob of ſervants, who, excepting their maſters, | 


; are the vileſt of mankind; at a diſtance from the 
| deteſtable manners of the town, which are varniſh - 
ed over ſo ſpeciouſly as to become ſeductive and 
| | contagious to children; whereas the vices of the 


peaſants, groſs and withour diſguiſe, are more apt 
to diſguſt than ſeduce ſuch as are not intereſted | in 


their imitation. 


Beſides this, a tutor CER PA in ſuch a Sebel, 
be more completely maſter over the objects that 
might be preſented to his pupil; his reputation, 
bis diſcourle, his example, would carry with them 
an authority that would not accompany them in 
town. By rendering himſelf generally uſeful in his 
| neighbourhood, every one would be eager to oblige 
him, to merit, in return, his eſteem, and to appear 
before his pupil ſuch as he himſelf in fact would 
wiſh ; and though they ſhould not be corrected of 
| their vices, they would abſtain from the public 
ſcandal of them ; which 1s all that is required for 
| our preſent purpoſe, 

Forbear to charge your own faults on others: 
Children are leſs corrupted by the ill examples they 
ſee, than by the wrong precepts you teach them. 
Always moralizing, ſententious, and pedantic, for 
one idea that you give them, thinking it a good 
one, you inſti] at the ſame time twenty others that 
are good for nothing: Full of what paſſes in your 
own head, you fee not the effect it produces in 
thoſe of your pupils. Amidſt that profuſion of 
words, with which you confound and weary them 
out in your ſermons, do you think there are none 
whoſe meaning they take. wrong? Do you think 
they do not make their own comments on your 


diffuſe : 
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diffuſe explications, and that they do not find meam 
to patch up a little ſyſtem of their own, to oppote 
to yours as occaſion offers? 

Liſten but to one of theſe young i who 
have been thus lectured; let him talk, aſk que. 
ſtions, and run on at pleaſure; you will be ſurpri 
ſed to find what a ſtrange turn your fine reaſoning 
have taken in his mind: He confounds all yo 
have ſaid, perverts every thing; he will tire ou 
your patience, and almoſt diſtract you by unfore- 
ſeen and unthought-of objections. Thus will be 
reduce you to filence, or to impoſe filence on him; 
and what can he think of the ſilence of a man who 
loves talking ſo much ? If once he gains this ad- 
vantage, and is ſenſible of it, adieu to education; 
all is at an end at once, he will no longer ſeek op: 
portunities to inſtruct himſelf, but the means of 

refuting you. 

Ye zealous tutors, be plain, therefore, diſcreez * 
and reſerved; be never in haſte to act, unleſs it be MI” 
to prevent che action of others. Again, I repen Ml ©* 


it, put off your good inſtructions, if poſſible, for MM ** 
fear of inculcating bad ones. This earth was con- 4 
ſtituted by nature to be the firſt paradiſe of man: ll * 
Beware of acting the part of the tempter, in cor. 1 
rupting innocence by the knowledge of good and + 
evil. As you cannot prevent children from in. 
ſtructing themſelves by external examples, confine ll © 
your ſolicitude to the imprinting thoſe examples on 2 
their minds in the form beſt adapted to their ay 
cumſtances. 1 
Violent paſſions produce a great effect on a chill c 
who is witneſs of them, becauſe their marks ar: By | 
ſtriking and command attention, Anger in part , 


_ cular is ſo boiſterous in its expreſſions, that it h 
impoſſible not to perceive it when near at hand. 
You will aſk, perhaps, if this does not afford a 
fine opportunity for a pedagogue to make an ex- 

<ellent diſcourſe ? No. No excellent diſcourF'l C 

5 all; 


The too much ſurpriſed at the fight not to aſk you 
the meaning of it. Your anſwer is very fimple, 
and naturally ariſes from the very objects that ſtrike 
his ſenſes. He ſees an inflamed countenance, 
ſparkling eyes, menacing geſtures ; he hears vio- 
ent exclamations ; all ſigns that the body is out of 
order, Tell him therefore, ſeriouſly, and without 


ſuddenly ill ; that he is ſeized with a fit of an 
ague. You may hence take occaſion to give him, 


effects: for theſe depend immediately on nature, 
and form one of thoſe chains by which he ſhould 


of neceſlity. 


is far from being a falſe one, he may contract an 
early repugnance to all exceſs of paſhon, which he 


at leaſt, that ſuch a notion, properly inculcated, 
moral ſermon: The future advantages attached to 


this notion alſo are not inconfiderable ; as you are 


confine him to his chamber, or even to his bed, if 
needful, and to preſcribe him a ſtrict regimen : by 


| guarded moment, ſhould depart from that tempe- 


Vor. I. 
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a; not a word ſhould be ſaid on the occaſion. 
Let the child only be a witneſs to the ſcene; he will 


appearance of affectation, the poor man is taken 
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Is it not probable, «that from this notion, which 


would regard as a diſtemper ? Do not you think, 
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might produce as ſalutary an effect as a tedious 


thereby authoriſed, if there ſhould be occation for 
it, to treat a fractious child as if he were ſick; to 


which means he will become afraid of theſe grow- 
mg vices, and will look upon them as odious and 
formidable; without ever regarding the ſeverity 
you are obliged to make uſe of, in order to cure 
him of them, in the light of a puniſhment. Should 
it ſo happen, alſo, that you yourſelf, in ſome un- 
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rance and moderation which it ſhould be your ; 

| conſtant ſtudy to maintain, you need not ſeek to 

itguiſe your errour ; but apologiſe, for ſuch ſally of 
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reproach, that he bath made you very ill. 


conſequence, that none of thoſe ſimple and inge. 


in theſe neceſſary notions as long as poſſible; and 


your paſſion, by frankly telling him, with a tende 
It is further to be obſerved, as a matter of great 


nuous expreſſions, which may give a child an ide 
of the ignorance in which he is educated, ſhould 
be taken notice of and repeated in his hearing, An 
indifcreet fit of laughter in a byſtander might di. 
concert all that you had been doing for fix months, 
and-do him an irreparable injury perhaps all his 
lifetime. I cannot too often repeat, that to be 
maſter of a child, it is neceffary to be maſter of 
one's felt, I conceive my young Emilius to be 
preſent at a furious ſcolding- bout between two fe. 


male neighbours; and that going up to the moſt cl 
violent, he ſays to ber, in a tone of compaſſion: be 
Good woman, you are extremely ill: I am very forry | 
for it. This inſtance of ſimplicity would undoubt- WW © 


edly have its effect on the ſpectators, if not on the t 
actreſſes themſelves. Without either ſmiling, W 1 


chiding or commending him, however, I take him 


inſtantly away, before he perceives that effect, at ti 

leaſt before he can have time to reflect on-it ; and, a 
by diverting his mind to other objects, ſoon. drive t 
it entirely out of his mind. 1 
My deſign is not to be circumſtantial on every . 
occaſion; but only to lay down general maxims, 

and illuſtrate what is difficult by examples. I hold 


it to be impoſſible to bring up a child in the midſt Wh 
of ſociety, ro the age of twelve years, without 


giving him ſome idea of the relations between man 
and man, and of the morality of human actions. 
It is ſufficient, therefore, to defer inſtructing him 


that, when it becomes abſolutely requiſite, ſuch 
inſtruction be confined to objects of preſent util: 
ty; being calculated only to prevent his thinking 
himſelf at liberty to do what he pleaſes. There 
are children of diſpoſitions ſo mild and dente 
; | | | able, 
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able, that they may be conducted very far without 
danger, in their primitive innocence: but there 
are others ſo ſtubborn and violent, that it is neceſ- 


| ary to make men of them as ſoon as poſſible, that 
| we may not be obliged to chain them uP, as too 


uoruly for children, eee, . 

The firſt obligations we lie under, reſpect our- 
ſelves: our primary ſentiments centre in our own 
exiſtence; all our natural emotions, at firſt, rela- 


ting to ſelf-preſervation. Hence, our firſt ſenſe of 
juſtice ariſes not from what we owe to others, but 


from what is due from them to us; a circumſtance 
which manifeſts another blunder in the common 


methods of education; wherein, by talking to 


children of their duties inſtead of their claims, we 
begin by telling them the reverſe of what we ought 
to do, by endeavouring to inculcate what they 


cannot underſtand, and of courſe that in which 


they cannot be intereſted, If IJ had, therefore, the 
direction of one of thoſe children juſt ſpoken of, I 
thould ſay to myſelf, A child ſtrives not ſo much 
to gain the maſtery over perſons, “ as over things; 
and he will ſoon learn from experience to reſpect 
thoſe of the former who are ſuperiour to him in 
ſtrength and years, whereas the latter cannat ſtand 


up in defence of themſelves, 'Lhe: firſt notion 


We ſhould never permit a child to play with grown 
perſons in the ſame manner as with his inferiours, nor 
even as with his equals. If he ſhould ever ſtrike any 
one in earneſt, though it were a footboy, or the meaneſt 
ſervant, let them always return his blows with intereſt, 
and in ſuch a manner as to make him take heed how 
he ſtrikes them again. I remember to have ſeen many 
an imprudent governeſs encourage the anger of chil- 
dren ; exciting them to ſtrike others, and even herſelf, 
while ſhe laughed at her feeble attempts; not think - 
ing that ſuch attempts were intentional murders in the 
ittle creature, whoſe blows would have been fatal had 
its {ſtrength been equal to its fury, C 
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to be given ſuch a child, is leſs that of liberty thay 
of property; and in order to give him that iden, x 


is neceſſary he ſhould become the proprietor of f 
ſomething. To tell him of his cloaths, his furni. 0 
ture and his playthings, is ſaying nothing; be. ene 
cauſe although ſuch things are at his diſpoſal, ye yet alo 
he knows, not how, or why, he is poſſeſſed of I my 
them. To tell him they are his, becauſe they are (8 1 


given to him, is to juft as little purpoſe ; for, in wa 
order to give them to him, ſomebody muſt have a IF to 


prior right to them; and it is the principle of pro- it 
perty itſelf which we want to explain to him. Add er 
to this, that a gift betokens a convention or agree. A 
ment between the parties, and a child cannot be pl 


made to comprehend the nature of a convention *, BW 
I beg my readers will remark, that, in this exam tl 


ple, as well as in a thouſand others, we might WM A 
fancy ourſelves giving excellent inſtructions w p 


children, while at the ſame time we were only fil. te 
ing their heads with words that n ban no | 
meaning. N t 


It is our buſineſs to recur to the origin and 


thereof ſhould ariſe, My pupil, living in the coun- 


| 
foundation of property; for thence our firſt ideas WW © 


try, has of courſe acquired ſome little notion of 


huſbandry ; to this end he wanted only obſerva- 


tion and leifare, both which he poſſeſſed. It is 

natural to people of all ages, and more particular- | 
ly to children, to wiſh to how ſigns of their power 

and activity, and to exert themſelves in the imita- 


tion, creation, and production of things. Emilius 


| has not twice ſeen the gardener ſow, and raiſe beans 


* This is the 1 Fo that children want to have thoſe 


things again which they give away, and cry when 


they are not returned to them. This, however, is not 
the caſe when they come to know the nature of a gilt! 


they are then only more circumſpett and cautious 0: 
what they give away. 


and 
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and peaſe, and he has already conceived a ſtrong 
deſire to become a gardener. | 


Agreeable to the principles already eſtabliſhed, 
[ oppoſe not his inclination 3; on the contrary, I 


encourage him in it, ſecond his deſign, and work 
| along with him, not merely to pleaſe him, but 


myſelf ; at leaſt I make him think ſo. Thus am 

become a gardener's labourer, and, as my pupil 
wants ſtrengrh to handle the' ſpade, am contented 
to turn up the ſoil for him. He takes poſſeſſion of 
it by planting a bean; a poſſeſſion certainly as ſa- 
cred and reſpectable as Nunes Balbao took of South 
America, in the name of the King of Spain, by 


planting his ſtandard on the coaſt of the South ſea. 


We come every day to water our beans, and ſee 


them with great pleaſure come out of the ground. 
At the ſame time, I increaſe this ſatis faction of my 


pupil by informing him that this little ſpot belongs 


tohim; explaining the nature of his property there- 


in, by repreſenting to him that he hath ſpent his 
time, his trouble, and in ſhort employed his whole 
perſon in the cultivation; that he has as much right 
to reclaim the produce thereof from any perion 
whatever, as to wreſt his arm out of the hands of 
any one who would retain it againſt his conſent. - 

Having thus made him ſenſible of his right to the 
produce of his labour, he comes on a fine day, as 
uſual, to water his riſing plants; when, behold 
his beans are all torn up by the roots, the ground 
turned up, and the place hardly to be known. What 
a fight ! what cauſe of affliction is here! His boſom 
ſwells with grief and indignation. Alas! he cries, 
what is become of my labour and pains, the fruit 
of all my toil and induſtry? Who hath deprived 
me of my property? Who hath taken away my 
beans ? Thus, venting his exclamations at his firſt 
ſenſe of injuſtice, he ſheds a flood of tears, and 
fills the air with his cries and complaints. In the 
mean time, I take part in his diſtreſs, and endea- 

vour 
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vour to find out the author of the miſchief. Thi E 
is found to be the gardener, who is immediateh gare 
ſent for. U 

Here again is poor Emilius deceived in his ex. Jou 
pectations ; the gardener, underſtanding our com: tak 
plaint, begins to complain louder than we. S801. 
Gentlemen, it is you I find that have deſtroyed ny 4 
fine melons with your pretended gardening. Did can 
you not know that I had ſown ſome choice Maltet Wt 
melon-ſeed on that very ſpot, which you dug uy i of 
in order to plant your worthleſs beans ? Yes, — the VP 


ſeeds were given me as a curioſity, and I was in 
Hopes to regail you daintily with the fruit when it er 
became ripe. But you have deſtroyed the plants WWF e 
Juſt peeping out of the ground, and have not only WW = 
done me an irreparable injury, but have deprived BW the 
yourſelves of the pleaſure of taſting the moſt exqui- | © 
fite melons in the world. | ot 
Roſſeau. Forgive us, honeſt Robert; we did not | 1] 
Enow that you had beſtowed your toil and pains Wt 
on that ſpot. I ſee that we have been to blame, in th 
ſpoiling your work: bur we will ſend for ſome o- th 
ther ſeed, to ſupply the place of that we have dug Wt 6 
up; and will take care, when we go to digging it 
again, that nobody hath becn at work there before 


us. CT 
Robert. Then you may throw aſide your tools, i 
Gentlemen; for there is no ground lies here uncul- Wt * 


tivated. For my part, I labour on the foil my Wt 
father improved before me; and my neighbours do Wh * 
the ſame; ſo that all the land you ſee, has been 0 
| occupied long ago. ; 

Emilius, 'T hen, there muſt be a good deal af \ 
melon- ſeed deſtr oyed, Mr. Robert. ; 

Reb. Excuſe me there, young Gentleman; we 
do not often meet with ſuch wild little gardener 
as you. With us, nobody meddles with anothers 
garden; but has a regard to the fruits of his le- 


bour, in order to ſecure thoſe of his own. | 
| Emil. 
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Emil. Well, but what muſt I do? I have no 


arden. 
Rob. That is nothing to me. I aſſure you, if 
you ſpoil mine, you {ſhall walk in it no more; for, 
take notice, I will not throw my time and labour 
Dawa 
Rea, No, that would be n ; but 
cannot we ſomehow accommodate this matter! 
What if our friend Robert was to allot us a corner 
| of his garden to ourſelves, on condition of ſharing 
with us in the produce of it ? 
| Rob. That I will do, without conditions ; but 
remember that I ſhall dig np your beans, if you 
| meddle with my melons. 
la this ſpecimen, of the manner of implanting 
the firſt notion of moral priaciples in the minds. of 
| children, it is obſervable how naturally the idea 
| of property refers to the right of the firſt occupier. 
| This mcthod is plain, and ſimple, and agreeable to 
| the capacity of a child. Having given my pupit 
| thus an idea of the right of property, and after 
| that of exchanging poſſeſſion, I ſhould not let him 
go above one ſtep farther before I ſtop him quite 
ort. 
ltc is to be obſerved here, that my inſtructions on 
this head, which in theory are laid down in two or 
| three pages, may take up a whole year to put in 
practice; for in the purſuit of moral ideas we can- 
| not advance too {low nor tread too ſecurely. Think 
of this example, ye young preceptors ; and remem- 
ber that your lectures ſhould always conſiſt rather 
of action than diſcourſe : for children eaſily forget 
what they ſay, as well as what is ſaid; but not 
what they do, or what is done to them. 
| Inſtructions of this kind ſhould be given, as I 
before obſerved, either ſooner or later, according 
as the mild or turbulent diſpoſition of the child 
may render them neceſſary. Their utility is ob- 
vious to the moſt ſuperficial Obſerver. To omit 
nothing, 
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nothing, however, of importance on a diſſicul 


ſubject, I ſhall give another example. 

Your child, I will ſuppoſe, is ſo rude and boi. 
ſterous as to ſpoil every thing he lays his hands on, 
Be not angry with him; but remove what you are 
tearful of his ſpoiling, out of his reach. If he 
break the utenſils which he ſtands in daily need of, 
be not in haſte to give him others; but let hin 
experience the want of them. If he break the 


windows of his apartment, ler the wind blow day 


and night in upon him, without troubling yourſelf 
about his catching cold; tor it is better he ſhoul! 
catch cold, than be indulged in fuch frantic airs : 
never complain of the inconveniencies to which he 


may put yourſelf; but contrive fo that he may be 


the firſt to feel their effects. After ſome time, in- 
deed, you may have your windows mended ; but 
without ſaying any thing to him : and ſhould he 
break them again, change your method, In that 
caſe ſay to him, very coldly, and without putting 
yourſelf into a paſſion, Theſe windows are mine; 


1 took care to have them placed there, and will 


prevent their being broke, by ſhutting you up in a 
dark room where there are no windows to break, 


At the novelty of this proceeding, he will begin to 


cry and ſtorm; nobody however, mult ſeem to 
hear him, On this, he will ſoon change his tone, 
ro the milder notes of ſighs and complaint. At 
this time, let one of the ſervants paſs by accidental. 
ly, of whom he will doubtleſs beg his deliverance, 
Without any other pretence, however, the ſervant 
ſhould be directed to ſay, I have alſo windows to 
preſerve, and then walk away. In ſhort, after the 


child thould have remained there ſome hours, long 


enough to tire him heartily, and make him remem: 
ber ir, ſomebody ſhould ſuggeſt to him the making 


you a propoſal to ſet him at liberty, on condition 


of his breaking no more windows. He would de- 
lire no better terms, aud accordingly would ſend 
101 
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f for you. to come to him. You ſhould go, and hear 
his propoſal, which being made, you fhould in- 
ſtantly accept of it; obſerving that it was a pru- 


ear thought, and chat it was a pity he did not hit 


oa it ſooner, as you would both have been gainers 
by it. You ſhould then, without requiring any pro- 
teſtation ar verbal. confirmation of his promiſe, fa- 
lute him in the maſt friendly manner, and lead him 
immediately to your apartment; regarding the a- 
greement made between yau as ſacred and inviolable 
as if atteſted on gath. What an idea do you think 
he will deduce from this procedure, of the faith and 
| utility of engagements? I am much miſtaken if 
| there be a child in the world, not already quite 
| ipoiled, who could withſtand ſuch. proceeding, or 
would wilfully break a wiadaw ever eee 185 
Mie enter now on the moral world. Behold 


Were even the obligation. we are under to perform 
our promiſes, not ſo. firmly rooted in the mind of a 
| child, by the. force of its utility, his innate ſenſe of 
| right. and wrong, juſt. now beginning to exert itſelf, 
| would ſoon impoſe it on him as a dictate of conſcience, 
| This is the internal ſource of all. moral principle; and, 


in order to diſplay itſelf, waits only for the acquire- 


ment of that. knowledge which is neceſſary for it to 
work upon. The dictates of conſcience are not incul- 
| cated by man, but engraven in the heart by the au- 
thor of all juſtice, Deprive man of the original laws 
of mutual convention, with the obligations they im- 
poſe, and- every thing is vain and deluſive in human 


ſociety: he who is not obliged by his own intereſt to 


| Keep his. promiſe, is no more abliged than if he had 
not promiſed at all; or, at moſt, is no. more bound than 
2 gameſter, who, by taking the odds at play, knows 


bow in, any caſe to bring himſelf off, This principle 


is of the laſt, importance, and deſerves to be well con- 
lidered.; for it is here that man begins. to act in con- 
tradiction to himſelf. | 
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by our words. Not being able to prevent vice, we 


the opening to vice: with our ſenſe of mutual con. 
ventions and reciprocal duties ariſe falſehood ant 
deceit. No ſooner do we find ourſelves capable of We 
doing what we ought not to do, than we ar: 
prompted to conceal our having done what we nee 
ought not to have done. When intereſt induces WE 
us to promiſe, intereſt in a greater degree temp 
us to violate that promiſe ; all that is required is to 
do it with impunity. The refource is natural; 
we endeavour to hide our actions, and 'to deceive 


are already in the circumſtances of puniſhing it: 
hence ariſe the miferies of human life which take WW th 


claim againſt lying, nor puniſh them directly for 
telling untruths ; but you ſhould ſo manage it, 


root in our errors. ly 

' ] have already ſaid enough to give the reader b d 
underſtand, that I would never have puniſhment JW i 
_ inflicted on children as a puniſhment, but that ii 
ſhould be made to follow as a natural conſequence 8 © 
of their miſdeeds. Hence you ſhould never de- 
= C 


v 

that they ſhould feel the ill effects of lying, by not * 

being believed when they ſpeak truth, and by being WW © 

ſtill accuſed of facts they are innocent of, notwith- ; 

ſtanding all their aſſeverations. But we ſhall give 

an explanation of what may be called lying in | 
children. 

Falſehoods are of two kinds; the one relating to 
matters of fact, which reſpects the paſt; the other 
relative to matters of right, and reſpeCting the 
future. The firſt takes place when we deny having 
done what we actually have done, or affirm our 


having done what we have not done; and, in ge- 


neral, when we ſpeak knowingly againſt the truth 
of things. The latter takes place, when we pu 
miſe what we have no deſign to perform; and, | 
general, when we declare our intention to be con- 
trary to what it really is. Theſe two kinds of 
falſehood 
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falſehood may ſometimes be joined together “; 
but I conſider them here by what is peculiar to 


An helpleſs being, ſenſible of its ſtanding in 


need of the aſſiſtance of others, and conſtantly ex- 

periencing their benevolence, can have no intereſt 

in deceiving them; on the contrary, it is very evi- 

dently his intereſt that they ſhould ſee things as 

© they really are, leſt, if they are deceived, it ſhould 

© turn out to his prejudice, Hence it is clear, that 

it is not natural for children to deceive in matters 

of fact: but it is the law of obedience, to which 

they are ſubjected, that produces the neceſſity for 
bing; becauſe obedience being in itſelf painful, 

children diſpenſe with it in private as much as poſ- 

ſible, and their preſent intereſt, in avoiding puniſh- 

ment or reproach, is more powerful than the fu- 
ture one, ariſing from telling truth. When a child 

= is educated, therefore, agreeable to the natural prin- 

ciples of liberty, why ſhould he deceive you in his 
words, or hide from you his actions? As you never 
reprehend nor puniſh him, never require any thing 
of him, why ſhould he not make you privy to his 

| aCtions, as well as any of his little companions ? 

Whence ſhould he apprehend more danger on one 

# fide than on the other? 


It is ſtill leſs natural for children to deceive in 


matters of right; as all promiſes to do any thing, 


or abſtain from it, are deeds of convention, which 


are not included in a ſtate of nature, but derogate 


trom its freedom. Add to this, that all engage- 
ments entered into by children are null and void 
of themſelves ; in as much as, not being able to 


* As when a culprit, accuſed of any bad action, de- 


fends himſelf from that accuſation in particular, by in- 


liſting in general that he is an honeſt and innocent 
man, Here he is not only guilty of falſehood as to the 
matter of fa&, but alſo as to matter of right. 
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extend their limited views beyond the preſent, they 
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child ought to have ſo done, had he made no ſuch hi 


know not what they are about in making ſuch en. 
gagements, Nay, a child can hardly be fait ty 
deceive, at the very time of emtering therein; for, 
thinking about nothing but diſengaging himſet hi 
from ſomething elſe for the preſent, whatever he Wl an! 
undertakes to do hereafter is in fact nothing. H, 20 
for inſtance, he ſhould be able to eſcape a whig. WW liv 
ping-bout, or obtain a box of ſupar-plums, b it 
promiſing to throw himſelf out of the window th: WE ge! 
next day, he would very readily promiſe to do i. fit 


Hence it is that the law very prudently pays no re. m. 
gard to engagements entered into by children; aad th 


when fathers, or maſters, more ſevere, infiſt on fr. 
their fulfilling them, it is only in caſes where 2 al 


promiſe, | | tO 
A. child, not knowing what he is about in ma. P 
king engagements, cannot be ſaid therefore to tell WW '! 


a lie, or deceive, in ſo doing. It is not the ſame, u 
0 


however, in his refuſing to fulfil them; for he 


may remember very well the promiſe he hath made, 1 2 


but he does not ſee the importance of keeping it, 


\ 
_ Having little or no abilities to judge of the future, WF © 

he cannat forſee the conſequences of things; and Wh © 
k 


though he ſhould break his engagements, he doe: 
nothing inconſiſtent with the underſtanding of his 
oo Rs | | | 
7 It follows hence, that deceit and lying in chil: 
dren muſt all be attributed to their maſters, and f 
that, in endeavouring to teach them the truth, the) 
only inſtruct them to lie. In our great haſte to | 
regulate, to govern and inſtruct them, we find no! | 
ſufficient means to compaſs our end: we endea- 


vour, therefore, to lay ſtronger hold on their 


minds by maxinis without foundation, and precep! 
without reaſon ; while we had rather they ſhould 
learn our leſſons, and be deceittul, than reman | 
ignorant and be ſincere, As to myſelf, in w—_ 

| CBial, 
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| cular, who give my pupil only practical leſſons, 
and had rather fee him good than learned, I re- 
quire him not to know even the truth, leſt he 
E hould diſguiſe it; and never exact any promiſe of 
him, for fear he ſhould be tempted to break it. If 
any miſchief be done in my abſence, and I know 
not the author of it, I take care never to tax Emi- 
lius with it, or to aſk him, if it was he that did 
it *? for in ſo doing I ſhould only teach him to 
deny it. And if at any titne his intractable diſpo- 
| fition ſhould oblige me to enter into any engage- 
ment with him, I ſhall take my meaſures ſo well, 
that the propoſal ſhall always come from him, not 
from me; that, when he is once engaged, he ſhall 
| always perceive a preſent and actual intereſt in ful- 
| filling his engagement; and that, if he ever fails ſo 
to do, the ill conſequences of ſuch failure ſhall ap- 
| pear to riſe naturally from the order and conſtitu- 
tion of things, and not from the reſentment of his 
| tutor. So far, however, from being under a ne- 
| ceflity of recurring to ſuch cruel expedients, I am 
almoſt certain it will be long before Emilius knows 
what it is to tell a lie; and that when he firſt hears 
of it, he will be greatly ſurpriſed, not being able to 
conceive the uſe of deceit. It is very plain, that 
the more independent I render his welfare, either 
| of the will or judgement of others, the more I de- 
prive him of any intereſt in practiſing falſehood. 
When we are not in haſte to inftrudt, we are 
not in haſte to exact any thing of children; and 


* Nothing can be more indiſcreet than ſuch a que- 
ſton, particularly when the child is culpable; for, if 
he thinks you know that he is ſo, he will ſee you afe 
layipg a trap for him; a circumſtance that will in- 
fluence him greatly in your disfavour : and if he 
thinks you know it not, he will very naturally ſay to 
himſelf, Why ſhould I diſcover my own guilt ? And 
thus your imprudent queſtion will be a temptation to 
bis telling a lie, : 
| we 


-W- 


2 


1 — 


quiring him to promiſe this or that, without dif 
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beneficence; indeed he will be almoſt aſhamed to 
Zive, when, judging from your example. he mult 
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we take our time, in order not to require it out c mit 
ſeaſon. Thus an infant is properly formed with, WW... 
out being ſpoiled ; but, when a blundering pre. WF | 


ceptor, ignorant of his duty, is every moment re. Fe 


tinction, choice, or reaſon, the child, wearied ou ie 
and overburdened with ſuch a heap of engage. 
ments, neglects, forgets, or deſpiſes them; regard. A 
ing them all as fo many mere formalities, he d. eu 
verts himſelf with making and breaking them, 5 


Would you have him, therefore, be always faithful 82 
to his word, you muſt be diſcreet i in exacting it ol er 


him. hb 
The examples TI have here given concerning 
falſehood, are applicable in many reſpects to all 


thoſe other obligations which we impoſe on chil. ly 
dren, by rendering them not oaly diſagreeable, but I en 
impracticable. By appearing to preach up virtue, ¶ re 
we make them in love with vice; and encourage ne 
them to practiſe by forbidding it. In order w W 1 
render them pious, we tire out their patience at Wl , 


church; and by making them mutter their prayers 


perpetually, we compel them to ſigh for the liberty WM : 
of praying no longer. To teach them charity, we e 
make them give alms, as if we were above doing p 
it ourſelves, It is the maſter, however, that ſhould 0 
give alms, and not the ſcholar : indeed, how fond R 
ſoever the former may be of his pupil, he ought o 
to diſpute with him that honour : he ought MWg 
to make him believe that a child of his age is as He 
yet unworthy ſo great a pr ivilege. To give aus e 
is the action of a man, who may be ſuppoſed io e 


know the value of what he beſtows, and the want 
his fellow- creature has of it. A child, who knows 
nothing of either, can have no merit in giving 
alms: give what he will, it is without charity or 


think 
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chink it is the buſineſs of children, and that he ſhall 
do ſo no more when he grows up. | 5 
e. It is to be obſerved alſo, that we generally uſe 
& children to give thofe things only of which they 
. know not the value. What are to them the round 
pieces of metal they carry in their pockets, and 
vhich ſerve to no other purpoſe but to give away? 
A child would ſooner give a beggar an hundred 
guineas than a cake: but require the little prodi - 
gal to give away his playthings, his ſweet-meats, 
and other trifles he is fand of, and we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee whether or not you have made him truly 

— . 


An expedient, however, is readily found in this 


caſe, which is, by returning to children immediate- 
ly whatever they give us; ſo that they are ready 
enough to give what they know will be ſpeedily 
returned to them again. Thave never ſeen any ge- 
neroſity in children but what was of one of theſe 
two kinds; that is, they either gave away that 
which was of no uſe to them, or what they were 
certain of having again. Mr. Locke adviſes us to 
manage this matter ſo, as to convince children by 
| experience, that the moſt liberal is always the beſt 
provided for. This, however, is to render a child 
| only liberal in appearance, and covetous in fact, 
He adds, that children would thus acquire an habir 


of liberality ; yes, the liberality of an uſurer, who 
would give a penny for a pound. But when they 
come to the point of giving things away in good 
earneſt, adieu to habit: when they found things 
did not come back again, they would ſoon ceaſe 
to give them away. We fhould regard the habit 
of the mind, and not that of the hand. All the 
other virtues which are taught children, reſemble 


| this of their liberality ; and it is by preaching them 


up to no purpoſe, that we load their early years 
with vexation and ſorrow, Is not ſuch a very wiſe 
ſcheme of education? : 
; 5 Throw 


165 
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grimace and affeQation ; be virtuous and go 


T had rather perform them myſelf in his preſenet, 


being an honour too great for his years; for it 
of conſequence that he ſhould not look upon the 
obligations of men merely as thoſe of children, [i 


be then + proper to reply to him on this head, 
ſhould tell him, That when the poor conſented 
to others being rich, the rich on their part pro- 


on their property, or their labour. — Lou, 


% Doubtleſs I am not the proprietor of what paſl 
2 through my hands, on any other conditions tha 

„, thoſe annexed to propriety.“ ON 
On hearing this diſcourſe, which, as we haue 
already ſhewn, a: child might be ſoon brought to 

_ underſtand, any one but Emilius would be tempted 
to imitate the behaviour of the rich; in which cal 
I ſhould at leaſt prevent his doing it with. oftents 


my privilege, and giving his money away h 


think proper. I ſhould otherwiſe ſubject myſelf tov 
much to his pleafure ; and lay myſelf under the worl 
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Throm aſide, then, ye miſtaken. tutors, you 
yourſelves, that your examples may be engraven in i 
the memory of your pupils, till they have weigh 
enough to tink into their hearts, Inſtead of being 
in haſte to require mine to perform acts of charity, 


and deprive him of the means of imitating me; à 


hereafter, ſeeing me diſtribute alms to the poor, he 
thould afk me queſtions concerning it, and it ſhould 


% miſed to provide for thoſe who could not ſubſiſ 


then, have promiſed that; he might reply.— 


tion? I ſhould like better his: privately. uſurping 


ſtealth. Such a piece of fraud would be comp: 
tible with his age, and the only one 1 ſhould for 
give him, 5 1 


I lt is to be obſerved, that I do not anſwer his qus 


ſtions whenever he pleaſes to aſł them, but when 


ſtate of dependence that a. governonp can be in, W 
reſpect to his pupil. . 
: RP I knov 


F , a In as to . a ee : 
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I know that the imitative virtues are but the vir- 


| cues of an ape, and that no action is morally good 
| which. is not per formed as ſuch; and not merely 


becauſe it is done by others. But at ſo early, an 
age, while the heart is as yet inſenſible, children 


ought to be inſtru&ed to imitate thoſe actions of 


which we want them to acquire. an habit, and 
which they may afterwards. perform from principle 
and a love to virtue. Man is an imitative being: 


mere animals are ſo too; this turn for imitation is 


well adapted to a ſtate of nature, but degenerates 
into vice in a ſtate of ſociety. The monkey imi- 
tates man, whom he fears, but imitates not the a- 
nimals he deſpiſes; he approves the actions of a 
being ſuperiour to himſelf. Among us, on the con- 
trary, we ſee our harlequins both of the theatre 


| and the world, imitate the beautiful only; to debaſe 


and render it ridiculous: they endeayayr to make 
out of their own meanneſs, ſomething equal to 
thoſe who are better than themſelves '; or, if they 
attempt really to imitate what they admire, they 
diſcover in the choice of their. ohjects the falſe taſte. 
of imitators: they are more defirous of impoſing 
on others, or of diſplaying their talents than of 
making themſelves better or wiſer. The ſource of 
imitation among us, ariſes from a deſite of tranſ- 
porting ourſelves out of our own characters. If I 
veceed in my enterpriſe, Emilius will certainly 
have no ſuch defire, We muſt therefore relinquiſh 


the apparent good of which it might be productive. 


Examine the rules of the common method of 
education; and you will find them all wrong, par- 
ticularly thoſe which relate to virtue and manners. 


The only leſſon of morality proper for children, 


and the moſt important to perſons of all ages, is 
never to do an injury to any one. Even the poſi- 
tive precept of doing good, if not made ſubordinate 
to this, is dangerous, falſe, and contradictory. Who 
is there that doth not do good? All the world, e- 


| Vor, „ . en 
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ven the vicious man does good to one party or 
the other: he will often make one perſon happy it 
the expence of making an hundred miſerable; hence 
_ ariſe all our calamities. The "moſt ſublime virtue 
are negative ; they are alſo the moſt difficult to put 
in practice, becauſe they are attended with no o- 


in 

ſtentation, and are even above that pleaſure ſo fie 
flattering to the heart of man, that of! ſending 2. bor 
way others ſatisfied with our benevolenpce. 0, the 
how much good muſt that man neceffarily' do his an 
fellow- creatures, if ſuch a man there be, who ne. che 
ver did any of them harm]! What intrepedity of vic 
ſoul, what conſtancy of mind are neceſſary here! ed 
It is not, however, by reaſoning on this maxim, I me 
but by! endeavouring to put it in practice, that all in- 


its difficulty is to be diſcovered «x . 
Thus have I endeavoured: to give my readers he 
ſome imperfect ideas of the precautions to be ta- 
ken, in giving children thoſe inſtructions which ae 
cannot be ſometimes neglected without expoſing ab 
them to the danger of injuring themſelves and o d 
thers, or of contracting ill habits of which they n 


The injunction of doing no one harm, infers that « 
of doing the leaft poſſible harm to the community in 
general; for in a ſtate of ſociety the good of one man ; 
neceſſarily. becomes the evil of another, This relation 

is efſential to the thing itſelf, and cannot be changed, 8 


We may inquire, on this printiple, which is beſt, man 
in a ſtate of ſociety or in a ſtate of ſolitude ? A certain 
noble author hath ſaid, none but a wicked man might 
exiſt alone: for my part, I ſay, none but a good man 
might exiſt alone. If the latter propoſition be leſs ſenten- 
tious, it is more true and more reafonable than the former. 
If a vicious man were alone, what harm could he put 
in practice? It is in ſociety only that he finds the im- 
plement of miſchief. If this argument be retorted 
upon me, againſt the man of virtue, I refer to what! 
have ſaid above concerning the negative merit of doing 


good. | 
4 
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cannot 


cannot afterwards be ebe tte: but you may be 


| fore, may ſerve rather as Exceptions and rules ; 


| adapted to ſuch whoſe natural genius raiſes them 


and demonſtrate that a child is but a child. Is it 
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aſſured the neceſſity of doing this, will ſeldom hap- 
pen, where children are properly educated ; be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould become intracta- 
ble, miſchievous, lying, and ſelfiſh, unleſs we ſow | 
in their hearts the ſeeds of thoſe vices which make 
them ſo. What I have ſaid on this head, there- 


theſe exceptions, however, are the more numerous 
and frequent in proportion as children depart from 
their natural ſtate of innocence, and contract the 
vices of men. It will be neceſſary, in the publick 
education of children, to make uſe of inſtructions 
more premature, than in a private education of an 
individual in the country, In the latter, it is al- 
ways beſt to take thoſe methods which give child - 
hood time to grow up at leiſure to maturity. 

There are other exceptions of a different kind, 


above their years. As there are men who remain 
children all their lives, fo there are others who 
may be ſaid to have been men almoſt from their 
birth. The misfortune is, that the number of the 
latter are but few; that it is very difficult to diſtin- 
puiſh them in infancy ; ; and that every mother, 
tondly conceiving her own child to be a prodigy, 
generally concludes he is one. Nay, fond mothers, 
as well as fathers, do more] they take for ſigns of 
extraordinary parts, the moſt uſual and ordinary 
tokens ; ſuch are thoſe lively allies, and that ſubtile 
ſimplicity, which are charadteriftics of their years, 


at all to be wondered at, that one who is made to 
talk much, and permitted to ſay what he pleaſes, 
who is Nivel! in no motive of fear or decorum, 
ſhould throw out ſome lucky expreſſions ? It would 
be much more ſurpriſing if it were not ſo, as it. 
would be that an aſtrologer, among a thouſand 
lies, ſhould not tell ſome truth, They are ſo of- 
32 ten 
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ten in the wrong, ſaid Henry the Fourth, chat they 
muſt be ſome time or other in the right, Whoe. 
ver is deſirous of ſaying ſome good things, has on- 
ly to ſay a number of bad ones. How deſpicable 

are thoſe who have no other pretenſions to a good 
reception in the polite world? 

I be moſt brilliant thoughts may happen to en: 
ter into the heads of children; or rather the moſt 


wit 
ſtriking expreſſions may drop from their lips, as ma 
diamonds of the firſt water from their hands, with- out 


out either the thoughts or the diamonds belonging 
properly to them: there is in fact no property of Wl air 
any kind annexed to. childhood. Whatever ex- 
preſſions children may make uſe of, they convey dit 
not the ſame meaning to them as to us. Their i. 
deas, ſuch as they have, are looſe and unconnecdt. N ch 
ed: there is nothing fixed and determinate in any 
of their reflections. Examine your imaginary pro- 
digy : you will ſometimes conceive him poſſeſſel I ar 
of an amazing genius, an active and penetrating fe 
ſ] pirit, capable of ſoaring to the clouds; and yet you W i 
will more often find this very genius inactive, indo- a 
lent, inſipid, dull, and, as it were, wrapt in a thick o 
fog. Sometimes he will fly before you, and at o- 
thers, remain motionleſs and immoveable. At 
one inſtant, you will admire him as a prodigy of 
wit and | Ingenuity, and the next, deſpiſe him for a 
fool ; you will in both, however, be equally miſts 
ken: he is neither a genius nor a blockhead, but 
a child. He is a young eagle, that ſoars one mo- 
ment up to the ſky, and drops e after 
into his neſt. pj 

Treat him, therefore, agreeable to his age, not- 
withſtanding appearances ; and beware of exhault- 
mg his ſtrength by an unſcafonable deſire to fee 
him exert it. If you obſerve his young brain gros 
warm, if you ſee him overflow and confound him- 
ſelf, let his ideas at firſt ferment freely; but never 
exite or increaſe their fermentation, Ki, os 
| ould 
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* 
* 


mould all evaporate. When the firſt agitation is 


oer, and the more volatile ſpirits are exhaled, re- 
drain and condenſe the reſt, till, ripening with: 
© his years, the whole acquires genuine warmth and 
| Wea ſpirit. You will, otherwiſe, loſe both your 
dime and pains ; you will defeat your own deſigns, 
and, after having indiſcreetly intoxicated yourſelf 
Vith theſe inflammable vapours, you will find re- 
s WE maining only an infipid, taſteleſs ſubſtance, with- 
„out ſpirit and without vigour. *** 
g Forward, prating children uſually make but or- 
| dinary men : I know no obſervation more certain 
- Wand general than this. There is nothing more 
difficult than to diſtinguiſh, in children, between 
real ſtupidity and that apparent dulneſs which is 
t. the uſual indication of ſtrong intellects. It may 
Y WF appear ſtrange, at firſt fight, that two ſuch diffe- 
rent extremes ſhould be indicated by the ſame ſigns, 
and yet it is nevertheleſs what we ought to expect: 
bor, at an age when we have as yet acquired no 
uv WF true ideas, all difference between a child of genius 


and one that has none, is, that the latter admits 
* WF only of falſe ideas of things ; while the former, 


both therefore appear to be equally dull, the one 


of decauſe he has no capacity for the comprehenſion 
2 ot things, and the other becauſe the repreſentations 
4” 


ut WW only means to diſtinguiſh between them depend 
on accident, which may offer to the latter ſome i- 


ct dea within his comprehenſion; whereas the fore- 
mer is always the ſame in all places and circumſtan- 
tees. Cato himſelf, during his infancy, was e- 
t- ſteemed by his whole family as almoſt a fool. He 
ee was particularly reſerved and obſtinate, which was 
e they could judge of him. It was in the ante - 


| chamber of Sylla that his uncle firſt learned to know 
er him better. Poſſibly had he not been introduced 
7 thither, he might have paſſed for a mere brute till 


meeting with none but ſuch, refuſes to admit any: 


of things are not adapted to his capacity. The 


he 
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he had arrived at years of diſcretion: if Cæſar al. 
fo had not ſurvived, that very Cato might have 
been treated as a viſionary and a madman, why 
had penetration not enough to read his deſtructite 
genius, and to foreſee at ſo great a diſtance his faul 
projects. How ſubject are thoſe who judge pte. 
cipitately of children, to be egregiouſly deceived! 
They often betray, in this, leſs judgement than the 
children of whom they judge. I know a man, 
whole friendſhip does me honour, that paſſed x- 
mong his friends and relations, even iu a prety 
advanced age, for a perſon of very ordinary under- 
ſtanding ; his intellectual faculties, however, un- 
folded thetnſelves, and grew mature in ſilence; 
when, on a ſudden, he appeared the complete phi 
loſopher; and I doubt not that poſterity will aflien 
him an honourable place among the moſt acute 
reaſoners and profound metaphylicians of hi 
JJ Tt | | 
| We ſhould reſpect a ſtate of infancy, and not 
too precipitately judge either in favour or to the 
prejudice of children. If they are to be excepted 
in our general rules of education; let the motives 
for ſuch exception be clearly indicated and frequent- 
ly confirmed, before we adopt particular methods. 
Let nature act a conſiderable time, before we take 
uponus to put ourſelves in her place, leſt we coun- 
teract her operations. You know the value of 
time, you perhaps will ſay, and will not loſe it. 
But do you not loſe much more by making a bad 
uſe of time, than by entirely ſtanding ſtill ? Is not 
a child badly inſtructed, more incapable than he 
who is not inſtructed at all ? You are alarmed at 
ſeeing a child paſs its time in doing nothing. I 
it nothing, then, to ſpend its time in freedom and 
happineſs ? Dancing, playing, and running about 
all day, is this doing nothing ? Depend on it he 
will never be fo fully employed again during lite. 
Plato, in the ſyſtem of his republic, which we © 
| ſteem 
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ſteem ſo ſevere, brings up the children only amidſt 
faſting, mirth, ſongs, and amuſements: one 
might ſay his whole ſcheme was to teach them 

oo to divert themſelves. Seneca, alſo, ſpeaking 
ot the! youth of the ancient Romans, ſays, they 
ere always upon their feet, and that nothing was 
| Wight them which required them to fit down to 
learn. Were they leis qualified by all this, when 
they grew up to manhood ? Do not be apprehen- 
five; therefore, of any danger from this pretended 
Jos of time. What would you think of a man, 
ao, in order to make the moſt of life, ſhould de- 
termine never to go to ſleep : You would doubt- 
{5 call him either a fool or a madman ; he would 
not take the proper means to make uſe of his time, 
but to deprive himſelf of it: to avoid ſleep; he 
would ruſh into the arms of death. Think this, 
then, a parallel caſe ; infancy is the fleep of rea- 


100, Ko | | 2 
The apparent facility with which children ſeem 
0 learn, operates greatly to their prejudice, and, 
though we do not obſerve it, is a plain proof they 
learn nothing. The delicate texture of their 
brain reflects, like a mirrour, every object pre- 
ſented to them; but nothing penetrates the ſub- 
ſtance or remains behind. A child retains the 
words, but the ideas accompanying them are re- 
lected back again; thoſe who hear him repeat, 
it. may underſtand what he means; but he himfelf 
ad {Wows nothing of the matter. 
ot MW Although the memory and judgement are two 
he faculties eſſentially different: yet the one cannot 
at MWuntold itſelf without the other. Before a child 
Is {Wives at years of underſtanding, he entertains 
nd aot the ideas, but ſimply the images, of things; 
ut che difference between which conſiſts in that, ſuch 
he wages are only the direct paintings of perceptible 
fe. Meds, and jgdeas arc the notions of ſuch objects 
e. . . e determined 
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determined by their reſpective relations to ea 
other. A ſingle image may ſubſiſt in the mind tha cor 
is ſenſible of it; hut every idea neceffarily ſuppoſg if thi: 
the concomitance of others. To fimple imaginy if the 
tion, or the mere formation of images, nothing iſ dep 
more is neceflary than to have ſeen objects; but MM att 

conceive any thing about their exiſtence, or to ſom if tin; 

ideas of them, it is required that we ſhould be ade pre 
to compare them, Our fenfations are mere) ing 
paſſive, whereas our perceptions,. or the idea rat 


formed in conſequence of thofe ſenſatjons, tik 

from an active principle capable of judging d cor 
them. This will be hereafter demonſtrated. be 
I fay, therefore, that children, being incapabe . ple 
of forming a judgement of things, have no rei tig 
memory. They retain, it is true, ſounds, figure an 
and ſenſations, but ſeldom ideas, and ſtill mot on 
ſeldom the connections between them. In objed- 
ing, to what I advance, that children may be 


Re. : „ tir 
taught geometrical elements, this inſtance may E a! 
ſuppoſed to make againſt me; on the contrary, BY in, 
however, it makes for me. It may be ſhewn, tha co 
Io far are they from being capable of reaſoning off at 
themſelves, they are incapable of retaining the ar T 
guments of others; for trace theſe little geometri-W ſu 


cians in the ſolving any problem, and you will (MF fit 
| they retain only the exact impreſſion of the figure b. 
and the terms of the demonſtration. On the lea © 
unforeſeen objection, they are quite at a loſs ; vi 
ry the figure, and they are totally diſconcerted; al 
their knowledge lies clearly in their ſenſations, ab 
has not penetrated into the underſtanding. Ther 
memory itſelf, however retentive, is as little per. 
fect as their other faculties ; as they are almoſt als 
ways obliged to learn, when they are grown uf, 
the meaning of the words they got by rote in thel 
childhood. „ . 4 
I am far, however, from thinking that children 
88 "EY 
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are capable of no kind of reaſoning *. On the 
contrary, I obſerve that they reaſon very well as to 
things they are acquainted with, and which regard 
cheir preſent and obvious intereſt. But it is in the «Þ 
depth of their knowledge we deceive ourfelves, in 
attributing to them what they have not, and ſet- 
ting them to reaſon about things they cannot com- 
prehend. We are ſtill farther deceived, in want- 
ing to render them attentive to ſuch conſide- 
rations as cannot in any degree affect them, ſuch 
as their future intereſt, their happineſs when they 
come to be men, the eſteem in which they will 
be held when grown up, and ſo forth; all which 
pleas, when made uſe of to beings void of all fore- 
fight, abſolutely ſignify nothing, nor can ſerve to 
any good purpoſe, Now, all the ſtudies impoſed: 
on theſe poor unfortunates, tend to ſuch objects 
* have an hundred times, while I have been wri- 
ting, made this refleQion, viz. That it is impoſlible, in 
a long work, to give always preciſely the ſame mean- 
ing to the ſame words, There is no language rich and 
copious enough, to farniſh as many terms, turns, 
and phraſes, as our ideas may require modifications. 
The method of defining all our terms, and conſtantly 
ſubſtituting the definition in the place of what is de- 
fined, is very accurate; but it is impracticable; for 
how ſhall we avoid running round the circle ? Defini- 
tions might be very uſeful, did we not make uſe of 
words in their conſtruction. I am perſuaded, however, 
a writer may be perſpicuous and clear, notwithſtanding 
the poverty of our language ; not, indeed, by taking 
words always in the ſame agceptation ; but in ſo ma- 
naging the matter, that every time a word is made uſe- 
of, the acceptation given it, ſhall be determined by the 
ſenſe of the period. In ſome places, I ſay, children 
are incapable of reaſoning ; in others again I make 
them reaſon very acutely ; and yet I do not think I 
am contradictory in my ſentiments ; though I cannot 
cen that I frequently contradict myſelf in my expref - 
ons. | _ 


Vor. I. * as 
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| 40 Are entirely foreign to their minds. Judy Iberer 


their ſcholars, are paid to talk in a different ſtrain: 


their mighty profeſſions, what is it they teach 


they would never ſucceed; but they fix on ſuch a 


to the purpoſes of man, and particularly to thok 


the ſigns, diverſify alſo the modification of the 
ideas they repreſent. The memory charges itſelf 
with two languzyees ; but our thoughts take 

tincture of the different idioms. The judgement 


r 
} 
only in that of words, that is to ſay, of the figure | 
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then of the attention they are like to beſtow on af o: 
them. I en ie ee 11 14 

The pedagogues, who make ſo circumſtantial, N bons 
parade with the inſtructions they pretend to gire if cheir 


one may ſee plainly, however, by their conduct 
that they are exactly of my opinion; for, after al 


them? Words; ſtill words, and nothing bu 
words. Among the various ſciences they pretend 
to teach, they take particular care not to fall upon 
thoſe which are really uſeful; becauſe they would 
depend on the knowledge of things, and in theſe 


appear to be underſtood when their terms are once 
gotten by rote, viz. geography, chronology, be- 
raldry, the languages, &c. all ſtudies ſo foreign 


of a child, that it is a wonder if ever he may have 


_ occaſion for them as long as he lives. m 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing that I reckon the ſtudy of mn 
languages among the uſeleſs branches of educa: o 
tion; but it ſhould be remembered that I am here 6 
| ſpeaking of the early part of childhood; and, what: n 


ever may be faid to the contrary, I very much Wt © 


doubt whether any child, prodigies excepted, 'is Wl Þ 


capable of learning two languages, till it arrive at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, © 
1 agree, that, if the ſtudy of languages conſiſted 


and ſounds that expreſſed them, it would be a pro- 


per ſtudy for children ; but languages, in varying 


only is common to both; the imagination takes 1 
particular form from every language; which dit 
. e e 8 ference 
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ference may probably be in part the cauſe or effect 
of national characteriſtics: what appears alſo to 


Iconſirm this conjecture, is, that, among all na - 


tons in the world, their language changes with - 
their manners, or remains unaltered with them. 

Of theſe various forms of thinking and ſpeak- 
ing, a child becomes habituated to one; and that 
is the only one he ſhould make uſe of, till he comes 
to years of reaſon. in order to acquire two, it is 
neceſſary he ſhould be able to compare his ideas; 
and how ſhall he compare theſe when he is hard- 
ly in a ſituation to conceive them? To every ob- 
je& he might learn to give a thouſand different 
names; but every idea muſt have one determinate 
form; he cannot therefore learn to ſpeak more 
than one language, Will it be told me that chil- 
dren do actually learn ſeveral ! I deny the fact. 1 
have, indeed, ſcen little wonderful prattlers, who 
were imagined to talk five or fix different lan- 
guages. 1 have heard them ſucceſſively talk Ger- 
man, in Latin, French, and Italian words. They 
made uſe, it is true, of the different terms of five 
or fix dictionaries; but they ſtill ſpoke nothing but 
German, In a word, fill a child's head with as 
many ſynonimous terms as you pleaſe, you wall 
change his words only, but not his language, for 
he can know but one. EW 30D; 

It is to conceal the incapacity of children in this 
reſpe&t, that preceptors prefer the uſe of the dead 
languages, in which there are no proper judges to 
find fault with them. 'The familiar uſe of thoſe 
languages being long fince loſt, they are content 
to imitate, as well as they can, what they find writ- 
ten in books; and this they call ſpeaking. If ſuch 
be the Greek and Latin of the maſters, it is eaſy to 
judge what muſt be that of their ſcholars. No ſoon- 
er have they gone through the rudiments of gram- 
mar, of which they abſolutely underſtand nothing, 
than they are ſet to render a diſcourſe ſpoken in 

. N thire 


the Ni before him. I remember ſomewhere to 
e 


for J lay it down as certain, that there is not a F 
child of ten years of age, though he may have ſpent 


windings without loſing himſelf, Yet ſuch are 


that they ſhould be able to ſee : this maxim may 
| 4 e Try poſſibly | 
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their native tongue into Latin words; when they 
are advanced a little forther, they are ſet to patch 
up a theme in proſe, by tacking together the 


phraſes of Cicero, and in verſe with centos from a 
Virgil. They then begin to think themſelves es. 1 
228 : . : | bine 
pable of talking Latin, and who is to contradid chi 
them? 1 
In any ſtudy whatever, unleſs we poſſeſs the 0 
ideas of the things repreſented, the ſigns repreſent. WM 1 
iog them are of no uſe or conſequenee. A chil in, 
is, nevertheleſs, always confined to theſe ſigns, 78 
without our being capable of making him com. tha 
prehend any of thoſe things repreſented by them, fro 
Thus, while we imagine we are teaching him the ud 
deſcription of the earth, we are only teaching hin ¶ be 
to underſtand the map: we teach him the name FF 
of countries, towns, and rivers, of whoſe exiſtence WM na 
he has no other idea, than as they are marked on fre 


have ſeen a tract of geography which begun as Ml . « 
follows. What is the world? — [tis a $/obe paſte- Ml ot 
board. This is exactly the geography of children: 


two years in the ſtudy of coſmography and the uſe 
of the globes, can tell, by the rules he has been 


taught, how to find his way from Paris to St. Den- n 
nis. Nay, I will venture to fay, there is not one, 


who, by means of a plan of his father's garden, | 
would be able to go through the ſeveral walks and | 


theſe learned geographers who can tell to a minute. | 
the longitude and latitude of Pekin, Iſpahan , 
Mexico, and all other countries in the known 
world. 3 * 15 
[ have heard it ſaid that children ſhould be en- ! 
gaged in ſtudies that require nothing more than IB; 
| 
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© Wl poſſibly be right, if there be any ſuch ſtudies; but, 
ch for my part, 1 know of none. | io * 
he From a miſtaken notion ſtill more ridiculous, 


they are directed to the ſtudy of hiſtory : it is ima- 
ined that hiſtory is not above the capacity of 
children, becauſe it is only a collection of facts: 
but may we not aſk what is underſtood by the 


which determine hiſtorical facts are ſo eaſily taken 
in, that the ideas of them are formed without any 
trouble in the minds of children ? Is it ſuppoſed 
that the knowledge of events is fo eaſily ſeparable 
from that of their cauſes, or that hiſtorical know- 
ledge depends ſo little on moral, as that one can 


de obtained without the other ? If, in the conduct 
of men, you ſee nothing more than merely exter- 
al and phyſical actions, what is it you can learn 
* WH from hiſtory ? Abſolutely nothing; but, diveſted 
„or all that renders it intereſting, this ſtudy would 
a ford as little pleaſure as inſtruction. On the 
WH other hand, if you would regard their actions as 
connected by moral relations, and endeavour to 
ie your pupils an idea of thoſe relations, you 
" WW vould ſoon ſee whether or not the ſtudy of hiſtory 
" WH vere above the capacity of children. 7 
Forget not, readers, that the perſon who ad- 


dreſſes you in this work, is neither a man of learn- 
ing nor a philoſopher, but a plain man, a friend 
to truth, attached to no ſyſtem nor party; that he 


mankind, has leſs opportunity of imbibing their 
prejudices, and more time to reflect on thoſe 


things which appear moſt ſtriking to him in his oc- 


caſional commerce with the world. My arguments 


are leſs founded on principles than on facts; and 


I conceive that I cannot better enable you to 
judge of their validity, than by frequently illuſtra- 
ung them by fuch examples as my experience may 
ſuggeſt. RE | | 


word, fats? It is conceived that the relations 


is a mere ſolitary, who, converſing little with 


1 engaged 


l „ Re 
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I engaged myſelf once to ſpend ſome days in the 
country, at the houſe of a very prudent mother, 


who took great care of her children, and of their 


education. While I was there, I happened one 
morning to be preſent when the elder was repeat- 
ing his leſſon. The preceptor, a man of merit, 
who had inſtructed his pupil very well in ancient 
hiſtory, taking up that of Alexander, began to 
comment on the well-known ſtory of his phylician, 
Philip, expatiating thereon, as it well deſerved, at 
large. On this occaſion he made many refleQions 
on the intrepidity of Alexander, which by no 
means pleaſed me; but I avoided entering into any 
diſpute about the matter, that I might not diſcre- 
dit him in the eyes of his pupil. Being afterwards 
at table, the company did not fail, agreeable to the 
French cuſtom, of making the young gentleman 
talk pretty fluently on various ſubjects. The vi. 
vacity natural to his age, and the expectation of 
certain applauſe, made him throw a number of ſil- 
ly remarks; among which, however, now and 
then a lucky hit made up for the reſt. At length 
the hiſtory of the phyſician was brought on the 
carpet, which he related very plainly and graceful- 
ly. After the uſual tribute of applauſe expected 
by the mother, and expected by the ſon, the com- 
pany began to make their obſervations on what 
had been related. The majority blamed the teme. 
rity of Alexander; while ſome few, after the cx. 
ample of the preceptor, admired his fortitude and 
courage ; from all which I gathered, that not one 
perſon. at table knew in what conſiſted the beauty 
of that paſſage, For my part, ſaid I, it appears tv 
me, that if there was the leaſt courage or fortitude 


in that action of Alexander, it was only a piece ot 


extravagance. On this every one agreed with me 
that it was indeed extravagant. I was going 40 
reply, and grow a little warm, when a female 
friend, who ſat next me, and had not before open 


- 
s 


ed 
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e her mouth, whiſpered me afide, Hold your 
tongue, Rouſſeau, they will not underſtand you. I 
looked at her, was reproved, and remained ſilent. 
After dinner, conceiving from ſeveral ſymptoms 


that the young ſtudent comprehended nothing of 


the hiſtory he had been relating, I took him by the 
hand, and, taking a turn with him in the park, 
where I could converſe with him freely, I found 
that he admired the boaſted courage of Alexander 
more than any of the company: but can you guels 
in what he thought that courage conſiſted ? mere- 


agreeable potion, without heſitation or mark of 


ſwallowed it with infinite reluctance, had till the 


death, and the effects of poiſon, he conceived no- 
hing more of them than as of diſagreeable ſenſa- 


muſt be confeſſed, that the fortitude of the hero 


e and that he had reſolved, the very next medicine 
l. be ſhould be required to take, to rival Alexander. 
ed Without entering into ſuch explanations as I ſaw 
u- WW vere above his capacity, I endeavoured to confirm 
ar him in his laudable diſpoſitions, and returned, 
e. WW imiling, within myſelf, at the great ſagacity of 


x WW tbole parents who pretend to teach hiſtory to their 
nd children. 26 ETA 22 © FAME Sd 


werds, kings, emperours, wars, congueſts, revolutions, 


| converſation as we held with Robert the gardener, 


in order to make ourſelves underſtood. 
4 1 foreſee that ſome of my readers, diſſatisfied 
alc 


with my having ſo readily conſented to be filent, 


jy in that of ſwallowing, at one draught, a diſ- 


to take phyſic not a fortnight before, and Who 


taſte of it in his mouth. As to the conſequences, 


tions, and analogous to a draught of ſena. It 


had made a great impreffion on his young mind, 


It is eaſy for us to teach them to repeat the 


laws; but when we come to annex preciſe ideas 
by to theſe terms, we {hall ſtand in need of ſuch a 
0 


vill be deſirous to know what I myſelf find fo great 
Fs _ | | | in 
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in that action of Alexander. Indeed, reader, you 


are to be pitied if you muſt be told. lo what other 


light can you pollibly view it, than that Alexander 
put a confidence in virtue ? that he truſted in jt, 
at the hazard of his life; that his great ſoul waz 
formed for ſuch a eonfidenct What a noble con. 
feſſion of faith was his taking off that medicine 
Never did mortal make one more ſublime: No. 


If we have any modern Alexander, let him ſhey 


Himſelf ' by diſplaying the like inſtances of true 
heroiſm. 
As no ſcience conſiſts in athe knowledgeof words, 
1 there is no ſtudy proper for children. As they 
have no certain ideas, ſo they have no real memo- 
ry ; for L do not call that ſo which is retentive on. 
ly of mere ſenſations. © What fignifies imprinting 
on their minds a: caralogue. of figns which to them 
repreſent nothing? Is it to be feared, that, in ac. 
Autring the knowledge of things, they will not 
acquire allo that of ſigus? Why then ſhall we put 
them to the unneceſſary trouble of learning them 
twice? And yet what dangerous prejudices do ve 
not begin to inſtil, by impoſing on them, as 2 
"ſcience, a heap of words, which to them are with. 
out meaning! In the very firſt unintelligible ſen- 
tence with which a child fits down farisficd, in the 
very firſt thing he takes upon truſt, or learns from 
others, without being himſelf convinced of its uli 
lity, he loſes part of his underſtanding ; and he 
may figure long in the eyes of fools before he will 
be able to repair fo confider able a loſs * 3 
> 5 P 


e ſehol. arſbip of moſt of ihe learned refembles 
greatly that of children.” Great erudition is not ſo 
much the reſult of a multitude of ideas as of a multi- 
| tude of images. Names, dates, places, and all ſingle 
objects, or thoſe unaccompanied by ideas, are retained 
only by the remembrance'of figns ; and it is feldom 


they are recollected, without our r recollecing at the 


A | ſame 


— — 


« 
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No; if nature has given to the texture of the 


brain in children that pliability, which renders it 


proper to receive all impreſſions, it Is not with a 
view that we ſhould imprint thereon the names of 


kings, dates, technical terms, or ay of thoſe 

| urthen their in- 
fant memories, though unintelligible to then, and 
uſeleſs to every one elſe ; but rather that we may 


words or phraſes with which we bu 


give them all ſuch ideas as are adapted to their ca- 
pacity, and may be uſeful; all ſuch as relate to their 


preſent happineſs, and tend to enlighten their un- 
derſtandings concerning their future welfare: theſe 
ſnould be made to ſink deep into their minds, be- 
ing early traced in indelible characters, as ſerving 
to influence their conduct in life in a manner 
'ipreeable to their being and faculties. 
That kind of memory which is poſſeſſed by chil- 


dren, may, without ſetting them to ſtudy books, 
be fully employed. Every thing they ſee, or hear, 


appears ſtriking, and they commit it to memory, A 


child keeps in his mind a regiſter of the aCtipns 


and converſatiori of thoſe who are about him; e- 
very ſcene he is engaged in, is a book, from which 


he inſenſibly enriches his memory, treaſuring up 


his ſtore till time ſhall ripen his judgement, and 
turn it to profit. It is in the choice of theſe 


lame time the form of the page whereon we have ſeen 
idem printed, or the figure under which they firſt ap- 


peared. Such was in a great degree the ſcience of the 


laſt age. That of the preſent is different, Men of 


ſcience now neither ſtudy nor make obſervations ; they 


only dream, and very gravely give out the viſionary | 
productions of a few reſtleſs nights, as profound ſy- 


ſtems of philoſophy. It may be replied, perhaps, 


that Lam only dreaming too. I will not deny it; but 


then, I ſo far differ from others, that I publiſh my 


n as ſuch ; leaving the reader to determine, whe- 
der there may not be ſomething uſeful in them to per- 


1 a 8 
ſons who are awake. 


* 
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ſeenes and objects, in the care of preſenting thotf b; 
conſtantly to his view, which he ought to be fam. 1 
Iiar with, and in hiding from him ſuch as are im., fable 
proper, that conſiſts in the true art of cultivating mu pin 
primary, faculty of a child, By ſuch means, aloe uon 
it is, that we ſhould endeavour to form that magy Noche 
zine of knowledge which ſhould ſerve for his edu Never 
cation in youth, and to regulate his conduct after the: 
Wards. This method, it is true, is not product the 
of little prodigies of learning, nor doth it tend to cha 
enhance the characters of the governeſs or precep : pen 
tor; but it is the way to form robuſt and judiciou the 
men, perſons ſound in body and mind, who, with. |cls 


out being admired while children, know how 0 
make themſelves reſpected when, grown up, Nun 
Emilius ſhall - never be ſet to learn any thing by vb 


heart, not even fables, not even the, fables of Fon- V 


taine, ſimple and beautiful as they are; for the 


1 a fable are no more the fable, itſelf, than kn 
ole, of a hiſtory are the hiſtory. , How is it pd. gy 


Able men can be ſo blind as to call fables the mo: v: 


ral lectures for children, without reflecting that I v! 
the apologue, in amuſing, only .deceives them; I w' 


- 


and that, ſeduced by the charms of falſehood, the ſh 91 
truth couched underneath it eſcapes their notice? I bi 
Vet, ſo it is; and the means which are thus taken I b. 
to render inſtruction agreeable prevents their pro- f 
fiting by it. Fables may inſtruct grown perſons, f 
bat, the naked truth ſhould ever be preſented 0 Ii 0 
children: for if we once ſpread over it a veil, ther . 


will ot take the trouble to draw it-afide, in order 


__ Children unjverſally read the fables of Fontaine, 
aud yet there is n6t one Who underſtands them. 
It would be ſtill worſe, however, if they did un- 
derſtand chem; for the moral is ſo complicated and 
diſproportionate to their capacities, mat it would 
rather induce ctliem to vice than virtue. Here, 
again, you will ſay, Lam at my paradoxes; F i 


9 
. #7, +**w © 
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b; let us ſee whether what T affirm be not true. 
mi. l advance, that a child does not comprehend the 


Lfables which he gets by rote; becauſe, whatever 
tut pains we take to render them fimple, the inſtrue- 
ao tion we would deduce from them is attended with 
g. other ideas above his capacity; and becauſe that 
du N even the poetic rurn given them, in order to make 
ter ¶ them the more eaſily remembered, makes them, at 
le che ſame time, the leſs eaſily comprehen ſo 
| to MW that they are rendered entertaining at the ex- 


ep ¶ penſe of perſpicuity. Not to mention many of 


ous if theſe fables, that are totally unintelligible and uſe - 
ich. leſs to children, and which nevertheleſs are indif- 


w ageetly taught them, becauſe they are found mixed 


vich the reſt; we ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe 
by WW which the auchgur appears to have written expreſs- 
R + 1- + 1+ 1556 od eaten Da iO 

the In the whole collection of Fontaine's fables, I 
an know of hut five or fix that are eminenily diſtin- 
of W guiſhed for puerile ſimplicity: of theſe I thall, by 


10+ way of an example, take the firſt; the moral of 


hat N which is the moſt adapted to children, being that 
n; W which they underſtand beſt, and learn with the 


he W greateſt pleaſure; it is that alfo which the authour 
e: bas, for this reafon, placed at the beginning of kis 
en book. On the fuppofition that the object of - this 
ro: fable be intelligible to children, and capable of af - 
ns, fording them inſtruction and amuſement, it 5s 
% Gotibilefs his maſter · piece; I will take the freedom 
e therefore to give it à ſhort examination, © © 


5 
Le Corbeau et le Renard. 

ne, The Raven and the Fox. 

M, 7 N en 1 L * 32 

n. Maitre Corbeau, ſur tn arbre perehò, Nee 

nd Maſter Raven, on a tree perched, © 


„ 1 | 4 1122 . 
„ Mitre] What is the ſignifieation of the word 
U 2 proper 


* 


b N Mar, in itſelf? What is the caſe of it before a - 


oat 


N 
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therefore talk to him of the tranſpoſition of words, 
by poetical licence, and inſtruct him in the der 


_ of others ? 


proper name ? and. what is the rene N 
of it on this occaſion?? 

We muſt next tell the child what is a cans 
But what is, ſur un arbre perchi ? We do not ſay, 
on a tree perched, but, perched en a tree. We mui 


ence between verſe and proſe. 


Tenoit dans ſon bec un \ fromage. 
Held in his beak a cheeſe, 


What kind of a cheeſe ? Was it a Swiſs, or 1 


Dutch cheeſe? If a child has never ſeen raveng, 
what can you get by talking to him about them? 


and if he has ſeen them, how will he conceive 
they could hold whole cheeſes in their beaks ? Let 
our deſcriptions be ever agreeable to nature. 


Maitre Renard, par I odeur allichẽ, 
Maſter Fox, by the ſmell allured, 


Maſter again ! but this may be thought a good 
title for a tox, who may be ſuppoſed to have ta- 


ken up his degrees in the arts of his profeſſion, 


We muſt, however, deſcribe the nature of the 


fox, and diſtinguiſh between his natural character 
and that which is given him in fable. Allichi is 


an obſolete word, and uſed only in verſe : a child, 


being informed of this, will naturally aſk, why 
we talk otherwiſe in verſe than in proſe ? What 
anſwer will you make to ſuch a queſtion ? Again, 
Allured by ihe ſmell of a cheeſe ! This cheeſe held by 
a raven perched on a tree, muſt ſurely have a ſtrong 
ſmell to be ſcented by a fox lurking in a thicket, or 


carthed in a burrow. Is this the method you 
would take to exerciſe the genius of . your pupil ; 


toteach him to ſuffer himſelf not to be impoſed on, 
and to diſcern truth from falfchood in the relations, 


. 


EN 


— Ht © © = © 
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lui tint d. peu-près ce langage 
Held with him nearly this diſcourſe: 


Ce langage! Do foxes talk then? and do they 
ſpeak the ſame language as ravens? Take care, 
ſagacious preceptor; conſider well before you re- 
ply to theſe queſtions of your pupil. tt is of more 
conſequence, perhaps, than you imagine. 


Eh bon jour, Monſieur te Corbeau $56; 
Ha! good morrow, Mr, Raven! 


Monjieur ! So, Mr. is a title which the child 
hears turned into ridicule before he knows it is a 
mark of reſpe ct. Again, thoſe who may read this 
patſage, Monſieur du Cor beau, will have enough to 
do, before they explain to a child the meaning of 
the patficie n:. e be gk age 


Ale wous tes charmant! que vous me ſemblez 


| beau ! | S 90601 
How. charming. you are ! how beautiful you 
toy s n ebm to me! e e 


Wretchedly expletive and redundant! A, child, 
hearing the ſame thing repeated in different words, 
will hence learn a looſe and inacurate method of 
ſpeaking, If you ſay this redundancy is a piece 
of art in the writer, and agreeable to the deſign 
of the fox, who would ſeem to multiply his praiſes 
by making uſe of different terms, this excuſe is ſuf- 
ficient with me, but is a very bad one to be given 
voy pap EI Wirth 


Sans mentir, ft votre ramage 


Without lying, if your ſinging | 


| Without lying! So, then it is uſual to lie ſome - 
times : But what would your pupil think, if you 
were to tell him the fox ſays this only becauſe he 
is actually telling the raven a lie: 5 75 | 
| 8 Rependoit 
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Repondoit d votre plumage, „ 


Be anſwerable to your feathers, ; 


Repondait | What can the word mean? Endes 
vour to teach a child to compare two qualities ſo 


different as the plumage and the ſinging of a bird; 


and ſee how well he will underſtand You. 


Vous ſeri ez le pbeniæ des Bites de ces bois.” 


Lou are a phoenix among the lords 'of thoſe 
woods. | Fad] 1 


A phoanix ! what is a phœnix? Behold us al- 
ready entering upon the fictions of the ancient my. 
thology. The lords of the woods ! How figurative | 
The flatterer raiſes his language, and gives it more 
dignity, in order to render it the more ſedudtive, 
How is a child to underſtand this fineſſe? Does he 
know, is it poſſible that he ſhould know, the dil. 
ference, between an elevated and a mean ſtyle ? 


A ces mfr, le con ne hk ſent pas We Joie; 
At theſe words the raven is out of * wits with 
delight; 


A child muſt have Sas —_—— very oe 
17 and ſtrong paſſions, to be able to e e 
this proverbinl mode of expreſſion. e | 


Et. hour montrer /a belle voix, 
And, to diſplay his fine ſinging, 


"Jy muſt not be forgotten, that, in order to ker: 
ſtand this verſe and the whole fable, a child ought 
to be previouſly .made. acquainted with che fine 
finging of a raven. 1 7 


Il ouvre un large bec, laifſe tember fa tale. | 
He opens his large beak, and lets fa}l his prey: 


1] ouvre, c. This verſe-is adaviralle x the ſound 


and the ſenſe go incomparably well together. Me. 
825 thinks 


th 


«4 


thinks I ſee his wide beak open, and hear the 
cheeſe rattle down. through the boughs : but this 
kind of beauty is loſt on children. 1 


L Renard ven 1 ſaiſtt t; ef dit, Mon bon Mon eur, 
The fox ſnapt it up; and then laid, My good 
ä Sir, 


N Sir ! See already goodneſi + "oh ſynony - 


to folly : is it not indeed mere loſs of time 


— to inſtruct children? 


Apprenez que tout. icky" 
Learn that every flatterer 


— 


beneral maxiqns. 


5 Vit aux depens de 2 qui Ficoute, 
. Lives at the colt of thole who liſten to him. 


No child of ten years of age can \ underſtand the 
meaning of this line. 


Cette legon vaut bien u un 88 9 doute. 


who are capable of comparing a moral leſſon to a 
cheeſe; and fewer who would not prefer the cheeſe 


5 vt ſubtilty is here required of children! 


ht Le Corbeau, honteux et confus. | 
* The raven, aſhamed and confuſed, 
Ahocher pleonaſin ; but this is inexcuſable. 8 8 
y Jura, Pb un peu tard, gu 'on ne. ty prendrait 
WF * ns 
1 | | BSwore, though der at too late, he would 
e 


never be ſo deceived again. 


k | Swore 
my Sore / 
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| A general maxim! children know nothing of 7 


This leſſon is worth a cheeſe, without doubt. 


This line is unintelligible, and the thought is 
good, There are, nevertheleſs, but few children 


to the jeſſon. They muſt be taught, therefore, to 
look upon this as a piece of raillery. What a deal 


— 
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Swore | Where is the preceptor weak enough 
to explain to a child the nature of an oath? 

You may think, perhaps, I have been here tg 
circumſtantial : I have been much leſs fo, howe. 
ver, than would have been neceſſary to analyſe all 
the complex ideas of that fable, and to reſolve then 
into the fimple and elementary ones of which the 
are compoſed. But who thinks ſuch analyſis ne. 
ceflary to make ourſelves underſtood? We are nohe 
of us philoſophers enough to put ourſelves in the 
place of children, But to proceed to the moral of 

6 ęꝝ»)y ̃ ß 
I would aſk, if there are any children of fix years 
of age, whom it would be proper to teach, that 
mankind flatter and deceive each other through 
motives of ſelf-intereſt ? One might teach them, 
indeed, that there are ſatiriſts who laugh at little 
boys, and privately ridicule their childiſh vanity : 
but the cheeſe ſpoils all; and they learn leſs to pre. 
vent its falling Remi their own mouths, than hoy 
to make it fall from the mouths of others. Thi 

| ts another paradox. and not the leaſt important. 
Prace the progreſs of children in learning fables, 
and you will find, that, when they are in a capaci. 
ty to make any application of them, they almoll 
always do it in a manner contrary to the intention 


of the fabuliſt; and that, inſtead of remarking-the 7 
_ errour or fault you are defirous of guarding them A he. 
againſt, they fall in love with the vice of the parly BW con 

expoſed. In reading the fable above cited, for in- inju 

ſtance, children laugh at and deſpiſe the ſilly ra. WM of | 

ven; but they are fond of the fox. In the next ſin, 

fable of the ſame collection, you think alſo to !t WM for 

| them an example of the graſhopper ; you are mi, W tra 
taken: they prefer that of the ant. None are fond ped 
| of humiliation ; all chuſe to act the ſhining parte mg 
| it is the choice of ſelf. love, it is in every reſp may 
| natural. But what a ſhocking leflon is this fable WY In; 
; for children? A covetous child would be the mol! oY 


deteſtable 
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table of all monſters, when ſenſible of what 


wis aſked of it, and what it refuſed. The ant in 
the fables does more than this; he not only refuſes 
60 alſiſt the ſuppliant in diſtreſs, but eee 
hit refuſal with raillery und reproach; 31 
In all fables where a lion is introduced, as it is 
generally the moſt ſhining character, a child never 


nails tö take upon himſelf the part of the lion; 
ind when he preſides at any diſtribution, he genen 


nlly profits by his model, and ſweeps all to his 
own ſhare. But when the gnat ſtings the lion to 
the quick, it is another affair: the child is then 
no longer the lion, but the gnat; and Jearns 


thence in what manner he may ſome time or other 


kill thoſe with the pelcly of a pin, We he durſt 
not attack 'openly,” : 7: 11 

In the fable of the lean wolf und; as fat dog. 
nſtead of deducing from it the leſſon of modera- 
tion deſigned, he is - encouraged to licentiouſneſs. 


[ſhall never forget the eircumſtance of one ſeeing a 
litle girl, quite diſtreſſrd by being teaſed with this 


fable, in order to make her docile and tractable; 
lt was ſome time before the cauſe of her tears came 
o de known; which, however, was at length 
liſcovered: the poor child was heartily tired of her 
chain”; ſlie felt her neck galled, and was 57 for» 
ry the: Was not in the condition of the Wolf. FR 
This the moral of the firſt fable, is to a child 
ileſſon of the moſtſervite flattery ; that of the ſe- 


cond, a leſſon of inhumanity; that of the third, of 


njuſtice ; that of the fourth, of ſatire ; and that 


of the fifth, of independence. This laſt leflon is 


ſuperfluous to my Pupil; and not more-expedient 


for yours: for when che precepts you inſtil are con- 


tradiftory' to each other, what good can vou ex- 
pect from them? But, perhaps, this defect in the 
moral of fables, which makes me object to them. 
may furniſh a reaſon for your preſerving their uſe. 


ln the world, en, one kind of morality in diſ- 
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courſe, and another in actions; both which neg 
agree together. The firſt is 40 be found in the d. 
techiſm, where we ſhall leave it; the other we 
meet with in Fontaine: In his fables as to what 
regards children; and in his tales, as to what re 
lates to their mammas. The ſame author ſuffice 
Wohl, ĩ˙mů apimidt 9 I att 

But J am willing to compromiſe this matter with 
La Fontaine. I promiſe you, for my own pan, 
my dear author, to read, and admire your fable, 
becauſe I am not afraid of being miſtaken in their 
deſign. But, as for my pupil, you muſt excuſe 
me, if I do not ſuffer him to read a line in your 
book, till you have convinced me that it is proper 
for him to get words by rote, of which he does not 
underſtand one fourth part; that the meaning 


oy 


| Which he may annex to ſome, cannot be falſe ; and 


that, inſtead -of profiting by the example of the 


_ dupe, he may not form himſelf on that of the knave. 


him. 


In thus relieving children from the various obli 
gations injudiciouſly impoſed on them, I free them 
from their greateſt ſource of uneaſineſs, hat of po- 
ring over their bobækka. | 

Reading is a vexation to children, aud yet it i 
the only occupation they are uſually employed in. 
Emilius will hardly know what a book is at .twelss 
years of age: But you will ſay, be ought ſurely u 
learn to read, at leaſt, Yes, he ſhall learn to read 
when reading will be of any uſe to him; till chen, 
it is good for nothing but to diſguſt and fatigue 


If nothing is to be required of children merely 


out of -obedience, it follows that they will leam 
nothing, whether of uſe or amuſement, unlels 


they perceive fome preſent advantage in it; for 
what other motive ſhould induce them: The art 
of ſpeaking to perſons who are abſent, of under 
ſtanding them in turn, of communicating to thoſe 
who are at a great diſtance, . our ſentiments, ouf 
Ty | inclinations 
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welnations, and deſires; this is an art, whoſe uti- : 
ry may be made known to the ſimpleſt under- 


ſanding. Whence comes it, then, that an art fo 
vſcful and agreeable ſhould prove ſo tormenting to 
children? The reaſon is plain; the conſtraint they 
le under of cultivating it againſt their inclinations; 
and the miſapplication of it to uſes they cannot com- 
prehend. It cannot be expected a child ſhould be 


very curious to perfect thoſe means by which he is 
tormented: Find out the way of making them uſe- 
ful to his pleaſures, and he will then apply to them 


of his own accord. b 
It has been made a matter of great importance, 


to find out the beſt method of teaching children to 


read; to this end cards, and other implements 


have heen invented, ſo various and numerous, that 


they made the nurſery reſemble the workſhop of a 
printer, Mr. Locke would have a child taught to 
read by means of letters carved on dice. Is not 


this an excellent invention! A more certain me- 


thod than any of theſe, and that which is never- 


theleſs always neglected, is to excite in children a 
deſire to learn. Give a child this defire, and do as 


you will with your cards and dice; any method 
will then be ſufficient. ee | 
The grand motive, indeed the only one that 
is certain and effectual, is preſent intereſt. Emi- 
lus ſometimes receives written invitations from his 
father, mother, and other friends, to dinner, to 
0 on a party of pleaſure, or to ſee ſome public 
entertainment, "Theſe invitations are ſhort, plain, 


neceſſary for him to find ſomebody to read them'to 
him: Such a perſon is not always at hand, or com- 


the opportunity is loſt : The billet, indeed, is read 
the ſummons. How ardently muſt he wiſh on 


ſuch an occaſion to be able to read himſelf! He 
BET pts > NJ 3 | receives 
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preciſe, and well written. When received, it is 


plaiſant enough to comply with his requeſt. Thus 
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o him afterwards, but then it is too late to obey 
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receives others, equally ſhort and intereſting: He 
ſets immediately about deciphering them; ſome. 
times receiving aſſiſtance, and at others denied ii 
By dint of ſtudy, he at length hammers out that he 


is invited to go to morrow to eat cream; bu 


where, or with whom, he cannot diſcover. Hoy 
many efforts will he not make to find out the reſt! 
Emilius will learn to read by ſuch means as theſe, 
without ſtanding in need of horn-books, cards, or 
dice. I might here ſpeak of teaching him to write; 
but I am aſhamed of deſcending to ſuch trifling ob- 
jects in a treatiſe on education. 

1 will only add a word or two on this head: l 


is an important maxim, that children in general 


acquire ſpeedily and certainly, what they are not 
importuned to learn. I am almoſt certain, that 


Emilius will know perfectly well how to read and 


write before he is ten years old, becauſe I give my- 
ſelf very little trouble whether he learn it or not 
before he is fifteen 3 but I had much rather he 


ſhould never leara to read at all, than to acquire 


that knowledge at the expence of every thing that 


would render it uſeful to him; and of what uſe 


would be his knowing how to read, if ſo diſguſted 
with learning it, that he ſhould hate to look in a 


book ever afterwards ? Id in primis cavere oportebit, 
ne ftudia, qui amare nondum poterit, oderit, et ama- 


ritudinem ſemel perceptam etiam ultra rudes anni 
reformidet *, _ OE Toes 15 : 
The more I inſiſt on my inactive method, the 
ſtronger I perceive the objections that may be made 


againſt it. If your pupil, it may be ſaid, learns 
nothing of you, he will learn it of others, It 
you do not prevent his falling into errour, by teach- 
ing him the truth, he will give into falſchood ; the 


prepoſſeſſions you are fearful of giving him, vil 
flow in upon him from every fide : Hence his un- 


/ * Quintil, lib, z. cap. 1. e 
5 1 F | derſtanding 
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derſtanding will be viciated before it is formed; or 
his intellects, blunted by long inaction, wlll be loſt 
in the corporeal functions of mere animal nature. 
The want of being accuſtomed to think in his/in- 
fancy, will deprive him of the fatulty of thinking 
as long as he lives. | 4 1 


I believe I could obviate theſe objections b but 
why muſt I be ever anſwering objections? If they 


are anſwered by the method of education I pre- 
ſcribe, it is a good one; if not, it is defective and 


wrong. I leave it, therefore, to anſwer for itſelf. 


If, proceeding on the plan I have begun to de- 
lineate, you follow rules directly contrary to thoſe 
which are generally received; if, inſtead of exciting 
the attention of your pupil to diſtant objects, and 
perpetually bewildering him with different places; 
dimates, and ages; if, inſtead of perplexing his 


mind in excurſions to the extremities - of the earth; 
and the diſtant regions of the ſkies, you keep him 


conſtantly attentive to what paſles in and about 
himſelf ; you will then find him capable of percep- 
tion, memory, and reaſon : This is the order of 
nature, In proportion as the ſenſitive becomes an 
active being, he acquires a diſcernment proportion- 
al to his corporeal abilities: When he poſſeſſes 


more of the latter, alſo; than are neceſſary for his 


preſervation, it is with that redundancy, and not 
before, that he diſplays thoſe ſpeculative faculties 
which are adapted to the employment of ſuch abi- 
lities to other purpoſes. Are you deſirous, there- 
fore, to cultivate the underſtanding of your pupil, 
cultivate thoſe abilities on which it depends. Keep 


him in conſtant exercife of body; bring him up 


robuſt and healthy, in order to make him reaſon- 
able and wiſe : Let him work, let him run about, 
let him make a noiſe, in a word, let him be always 


active and in motion. Make him once a man in 


point of health and vigour, and he will ſoon be- 
come a man in underſtanding; TN tray ; 
Hi e | | It 
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ready made between us: If you are a mere pedanr; 


liaual exerciſe of body, and think juſt as little of 


being attached to no one place, having no ſettled q 


is exerciſed, the more is his mind enlightened ; his 
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It is true, you will check and diſguſt him, even 
with this method, if you proceed by way of direct. 
ing him in every thing he is to do; by telling him 
when he is to come and go, to run about, or ſtand 
ſtill, to do this thing or the other. If your head 
be always to direct his hands, his own will become 
uſeleſs. But remember, reader, the agreement al. 


" not worth your while to go through this trea. 
It is a wretched miſtake, to think the exerciſe of 
the body prejudicial to the operations of the mind; 
as if the action of both were incompatible, or that 
the one could not always direct the other. 

There are two kinds of men who live in a con- 


the cultivation of their minds : Theſe are peaſants 
and ſavages. The former nevertheleſs are clown- 4 
iſh, brutal, and dull, while the latter are as remark- | 


able for their ſtrong ſenſe as for their ſubtlety, be 


Generally ſpeaking, nothing is ſo ſtupid as a clown; H 
nor ſo cunning as a ſavage. Whence comes this 15 


difference? Doubtleſs it ariſes hence; the former th 


being accuſtomed to do what He is bid, or what 1 
his father uſed to do before him, plods on in the . 
ſame beaten track; and being little better than a 
mere machine, ' conſtantly employed in the ſame 
manner, habit and obedience ſtand with him in the V 
place of reaſon. | | 

As to the ſavage, the cafe is widely different; 


taſk, obedient to none, and reſtrained by no other ; 
law than his own will, he is obliged to reaſon up- a 
on every action of his life; he makes not a motion; 1 
nor takes a ſtep, without having previouſly coni- W | 
dered the conſequences. ' Thus the more his body 


mental and corporeal-faculties advance together and 
reciprocally improve each other. 3 
5 18 | Which 
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Which would. moſt reſemble the. ſavage, and 
hich the peaſant, Emilius, or the more poliſhed 
pypil of a faſhionable preceptor ? The latter, ſub- 
jeced ia every ching to dictatorial: authority, does 
nothing but what he is commanded He dares, not 
eat when he is hungry, ſmile When 15 is pleaſed, 
or weep. when he is ſad ; he dares not preſent one 
hand inſtead of the oher „nor take a ſtep other wiſe 
than he is directed; in a little time he will ſcarce 
venture to breathe, except agrecably to ſome ſtated 
rules. To what purpoſe do you require him te 
think, when you always take the trouble to think 
for him? Being always aſſured of your forecaſt, 
what buſineſs hath he tor any of his on: Seeing 
that you charge yourſelf with the care of his, Pręr 
ſervation and welfare, he finds himſelf freed from 
hat ſolicitude; his judgement vepoſes ſafely on 
yours; all that you. do not expreſsly forbid bim to 
do, he does without KeRet LOR, Well Knowing: that 
he runs no riſk, to How 55 a 

What buſineſs hath he to learn kd faraich N. 
He knows that you are careful to preſerve him from 


the ſhower, Why ſhould he take care to regulate 


the leogth of bis excurſions? He is not afraid that 
yau will jet him loſe his dinner. If you forbid not 
his cating, he cats; hen you bid him give oven, 
he hath done: Ie obeys not his on appetite, but 


jours, Lou may enervate his body by inaction, 


and make it as delicate as you pleaſe; but you will 
not render his underſtanding the more acute and 


iefined, On the contrar: Y. you will only proceed 


io diſcredit the uſe of reaſon, by making him uſe 
the little he has on ſubjects bien appear frivolous 
and uſeleſs. By never ſeeing what it is good for, 
he begins at length to conclude it is good for no- 
ming. The worſt that can happen 10 him, from 
his miſtaken reaſoning, is to be ſar, right; and his 
kappens ſo often, that he ſoon Jeanas 0 think light 
[OE 
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- Notwithſtanding this, you conceive him to haye 
wit, and he has juſt enough to prattle with the wo. 
men, -in the manner | have already ſpoken of ; byt 
what would he do in a ſituation where ſuch idle 
chatter would ſtand him in no ſtead? You would find 
him, in any cafe wherein the exertion of his per. 
ſonal abilities ſhould be required, an hundred time 
more ſtupid and incapable than the FR of the 
moſt clowniſh peaſant. 
As to my pupil, or rather that of nature, being n. 
early reduced to ſerve and provide as much as pol: 
ſible for himſelf, he is not accuſtomed to apply con- 
tinually to others, much leis to make a diſplay of th 
his great learning. On the other hand, however, W 
he judges for himſelf, reaſons and provides for e. h. 
very thing relative to his own intereſt. He does " 
not ſport idly and capriciouſly about, but employs Ml 


himſelf in action; he knows nothing of what other / 
children of his age may do tn the world; buthe i 
knows very well what is proper for him. As be i þ# 
is perpetually in motion, he is of courſe obliged to 
note many things, and obſerve a variety of effect; 40 


he acquires an early and extenſive experience, u. hi 
king his leſſons from nature, not from men; and 
improves himſelf by fo much the more, as he ſees 
no an deſiga going forward for his improve: 
ment. Thus both his body and mind are at once 
8 kept in exerciſe. Acting always from his own 
4 thoughts, and not from the dictätes of others, he 
1 conſtantly unites the operations both of his corpo- 
[ real and mental faculties; and as he increaſes in 
ſtature ; and ſtrength, -becomes ſenſible and judicious, 
This is the way to acquire. thoſe qualities which 
0 are generally eſteemed incompatible, and which 
5 have been united, nevertheleſs, in almoſt all great 
f men; ſtrength of body with that of the mind; the 
underſtanding! of a philoſopher with the r nerves and 
agility of a wreſtler. 

f I am teaching the young ee a very ci 
" 5 | cult 


r . ee. © =D + 
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1 art; chat of inſtructiag without precepts,” and 
of doing every thing in the way of cdpeation. by 


| ing, nothing- This art, I muſt confeſs, 3s not 


adapted to your age or views; it is not calculated 
to make an immediate, diſplay of your talents; nor 
to recommend you to, the generality-of farhers: Ic 
js the only one, Ya: in m_ Von he ſuc- 
ceed in the education of W pupil 05 will ner 
yer accompliſh your deſigu of forming fenſihle men, 

unleſs you begin by making playful e + This 
mas the method of education among che Spartans; | 


inſtead of tyjiag down their ſons to their books, 


they were taught to look out ſharp for their dinner. 
Were they che greater blockheads for this when 
they grew up? The force and keenneſs of their ra- 
partees are, on the contrary, well known. For 

for univerſal conqueſt, they triumphed over their 
enemies in every kind of warfare ;: the talkative Ar 
thenians being equally. afraid hock of Weir tongues 


and their ſ words. 


In the uſual method of education, he . maſter 
commands, and thence imagines that he governs 


his pupil ;; whereas it is in fact the latter who: 29 


verns him. A child makes uſe of what you require 
of hic 49 gbtfin what he pleaſes bn yu dun : 
knows very well how to make you. beſtgw, on hi 

tight boys of complajſange for one pt þj Wader | 
Leu ane, gyery moment gbliged Enter 1089 Fea 
yi ums &hecovenanty pf whichy, #5, JON P 
them, in vou manger, nnd he executes) them gn his. 
Apaps . e the. gratification of 3 
Mwhcularly when! you, arc df. indiſerect 35 
ch fert to hin,as, he is dure, t Obtain. 
he perform dhe gong itions af dhe. N F not. 
Achild generally. pgpetrsteß farther into the defigns 


Mabe Maſter, than te. maſter int the Yes — 


of achild : This indeeg. is but naturgb z for dhe whole = 
ſagacity ß n ghild, lem, it i 0 himſelf 24 
been employed. in the { N Of, his perſon is mom 


Vor. I. employed 
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employed in preferving his native liberty from the 

ae 'of his Work: - Whereas the maſter, hariny 

no ſuch preſfing occafion to penetrate the incling 
der of the child, finds it formeticiies rr i 
indulge his idleneſs or vanity.” 

Take a contrary method with your pupil; 10 
bim always be his own maſter in appearance, aul 
do you take care to de ſo in reality. There is ng 
fubjection fo complete as that which preferves the 
L arance of liberty; it is dy theſe means ext 

e will itſelf is led captive. The poor child, wh, 
Thanh nothing, who is capable of nothing, is ſure 
Iy fufficiently at your mercy. Do not you diſpoſe, 
with regard to him, of every thing about bin! 
Are not you capable of affecting him juſt as you 
_ pleaſe ? His employment, his ſports, his pleaſure, 
his pains, are they not all in your power, without 
his knowing it? Aſſuredly, he ought not to he dis 
compelled to do any thing contrary to his incline el 
tions; but then he ought not to be inclined to do fer 
any ching contrary to yours: He ought not take a BW nct 
ſtep which you had not foreſeen; nor open hier 
lips to ſpeak, ue your knowing what he is 1 
bout t to fay. rer 
When you Me once brought him vader fur call 
1 regulations, you may indulge him freely in all thoſ {Woe 
corporeal exerciſes which his age requires, withön des 
running the owe of blunting his intellects. Tou the 
will-theti-ſee that inſtead of employing all his fob. int 
tile arts to ſhake off a burthenſome and diſagrees · Nite 
ble ryranny, he ll be buſied only in making the fl the 

beſt pic of every thing about hich. It is in Ws un 
cafe: you will hade reaſon to- be farpriſed at the i er 
Tfubfiſty of his invention, and he ingenuity ui ſur 
"which He makes every thing that is in his power I die 
contribute to His gratiffcation, Athont being 1 70 Li 
7 "ged"to pref oflefion r Opinion "el 
Int rtls' leaving him at nberty to folloy kis'gn an 

Fl 08 will not augrient his caprice. By being n 

accuſtomed 
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ucuſtomed only to doi that which is proper for his 
late and condition, he will ſoon do nothing but 
Irbat he ought; and, though he ſhonld be in con- 
inna x of body, yet, while he is employed 
a ths purſuit of his preſent and apparent in- 
terelt, you will find his reaſoning faculties diſplay 
hemſelves,| better, and in a manner more peculiar 
1 himſelf, than if he was engaged. in ſtudies of 
pure Apeculation. 15 

Hence, ſeeing you nevke 4 HS on craig him, 
having.no reaſon. to be ſuſpicious or hide any thing 
from you, he would never deceive you; but would 
how himſelf ſuch as he is without fear or reſtraint. 
Ihus you might ſtudy his character and diſpoſition 
u leiſure, and diſpoſe him to receive ſuch leſſons 
s you might intend 4 give him, without his being 
ſenüble of receiving any at your hands. Add to 
this, that he would be no more tempted to keep a 
jalous eye over your actions, nor would take any 
ſecret, pleaſure in detecting you in a fault. This 
inconvenience which is by theſe means prxented, is 
lery. great. One of the moſt material objects of a 
chid's concern, as [obſerved before, is, to diſcos 
zer the toibles of thoſe, who ſuperintend his educa- 


l. 


ch ons, Ibis propenſity leads to vice, indeed; but 
does not ariſe from it: Its ſource is in the child's 
it NT getting rid of an authority, which is bur- 
00 ane, to it. Oppreffe 4 and galled by the yoke 
b- Inpoſed on them, children try all. => to. 

it off; To which end the faults; they can find in 
he big caſters, contribute not a little. 2 — the ſame 
* ume alſo, chey acquire the ill - natured habit of ob- 
be kring people only by their. faults, and take a plea- 
th ſure. 1 in di {covering them. This 1 is another cauſe of 
er 15 in che human heart, which in that of Emilius 
i care to remove : Having no intereſt i in diſco · 

; 20 ee faults, he will not pry into my ) 
ud will 58 under litle temprariog. o d faults 
d T 2 All 


5 i 5 
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All tteſe directions ſeem di cult to put in pre. 
5 ger, becauſe they are not duly corrfide red; hut in 
reality they are not fo difficult 1 may de fizaginned 
k have n. right to fuppoſe you poſfeſſed of the nee 
ſtry quitfificarions for the employment vou hae 
undertaken. It is to be prefiinied you are not un. 

ycquainted with the naturał proprefs of the Butan 
heart; tlrar yoti are capacitated for che ſtudy of 
mankind in general, and your pupil in particular; 
and thit yon know beforehand to which ' fide he 
vill meline on any intereſting öccaſton. Now, uh 
more catr be required to pöfſeſs the implements of 
education and underſtand the fe of them? 
Do you! raife an objeetion on the capricious hu. 
tows of the child? In this you! are wrong!” Ca 
price itt children is never che work of natüre, bit 
tlie effect of wrong diſciplhe: It arifes from thei 
being actuftomed either to command or obey; nei 
ther Of which, as T bave already ſaſck an pundrel 
titres, ought to be the eaſe; © Your pupil, there - 
3 will have no more Capris humcurs than 
Fou may have inſtilled; and it is but juſt that you 

Tonk take the trouble yb have brought on 7 
felt.” Buy you will ak, how is this Face” to 
| paired? + I Anſwer, only a different condutt, and 
much päfenre 27 5 In 

1 olieiitileriool, Fer fort weder the kart ot q 
Ittle boy; arcuſtomed not only to do as he — 
fed, but to make every body im eke family do fo 
ro; and thus, of courſe, v ee be and hu- 

rome. The very firſt night, in order to put 
m contptaceric to trial, Siahledd on my getting 

1 out of bett at e ght. F was in à found fleep, 
wet he Raped out of his own bed, put on his 
_ nightgown,” and waked me. I rofe according, 
and lighted à candle; when I found this was al 
my Nerd pentleman wanted; for in a quarter 
* 


grew eepy, and went to his bed again, 
atisfied 
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_ with hu experiment. PWwo nights after, 
be repeated it with the ſame ſuccefs and without 
SAG appearance of reluctanee on my ſide . But 
he embraced me, in 1 to bed again, 1 ald 
— hit very g kvely;/57; very well' hitherto, 
prod friend : hut to not Sow: as tick any more: 
7 {tr excited his cutiolity; and gave hint 
7 | Mens t og 40 try if I ſhould dare to | Sifobes 
hm: Accordingly, the next night, he walked a: 
bout the fame hour, and called me wp- as: before; 
Ibo, therefore; aſked him what he wanted d He 
wid me; he- could not ſleep. So much the) worſe, 
fd I, and hay: (ill He aſked me, then, to light 
the candle. 7 h pu pee ſaid I, ſtill remain- 
ig quiet in my bed. Being a little embarraſſod at 
y anfwering him ſo laconically; he groped abut 
te room for the tinderbox, which having found, J 
could not help ſmiling achearing, him hit his Hugers : 
vith'the flint and ſteel. After ſeveral fruitleſi at- 
tempts to ſtrike a light, he brought the implements 
tome; when, relling- him I had no oecaſion for 
them, turned myſelf to the other ſide. Upon 
this he began tot ſtalk by the chamber, ſinging, 
ballooing, and miking as much noiſe as he could; 
manning every now and then againſtthe chairs and = 
tables, which T found he took thre not to hit t 
hard;” though he did not fail every time to make 
loud complaints; in hopes of making me unesſfy. 
All this, however; did not anſwer his end; and 
Ifaw that, reckoning upon my giving him go 
Fords, or falling inte a paſſion with an nn 
ue difconcerttd at my indifference, 2! 
Being reſolved, however, to Svcrevinc - yi 
fienee by dint of obſtinacy, he continued his noiſe 
tl I grew quite angry; but reflecting trat 1 
ſhould ſpoil all by nun myſelf in anger, I 
took another method. I got up without ſpeaking 
a word, and went to the table for the- tinderbox, 
which not finding there, I aſked him for it. This 
de 
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he readily gave me, chuckling for joy at ihe thouphy 


ma 

I took my little, gentleman by the hand, and led hin 
quietly. into a neighbouring cloſet, whoſe window. gie 
ſhutters were well faſtened, and where there wa del 
nothing he could break: There, locking the door . the 
upon him, Llęft him in the dark, and returned w] be 
bed without uttering, a ſyllable. Lou need not aſk Wl wo 
it; this proceeding; did not occaſion at firſt a terrible Wi © 
outcry: It Was. What IL expected, and 1 did na die 
trouble myſelf about it. After ſome time, howe , hit 
ever, the noiſe, ceaſed; on which, liſtened, to ha ch 


moetions, and finding him lay, himſelf down in 
ſleep, I went to ſleep alſo. On opening che cloſer» WM da 
door,. by break of day next morning, I found my] wi 
Uttle rebel ſtretched out upon a couch, and in a Wh de 
profound ſleep; of which, after ſo much fatigue, MW ve 
he had doubtleſs ſome nee. 
But the affair did not end here. His mother re 
ſoon learned that her dear child had ſpent two WM th 
thirds of the night out of bed. This was thought ec 
enough to kill him; and indeed, he was looked in 
upon as good as dead already. The cunning rogue, ſe 
thinking a fing opportunity affgrded him of being 
xevenged, pretended accordingly to be very ill, not e 
fForeſeeing what would be the conſequence, and c: 
chat he would, get nothing by his pretence, Ae 
Phyſician, was immediately ſent for. Unbappiy WW © 
for the ,mather,.,the doctor was a, wag, Who, o ff v 
divert himſelf with. her apprehenſions of danger, Wl 
only increaſed them. At the ſame time, howeves, f 
he whiſpered me in the ear, to let him alone, In 
promiſe you, ſaid he, I will cure the child, for e 
one while, of his whim of falling ſick. In ſhort, 
the doctor adyiſed his being contiged to his cham- WW : 
bex, ſubjected him to a regimen, and turned him WW 1 
over to the apgthecary. I could not help being ! 
grieved to ſee the poor mother thus deceived, 27 K 
r ee aid bends 4. 21911 gnibs! 290 dM | 
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made che dupe of every one about her except 19 0 
{elf whom for that very reaſon ſhe'hated; © 


After reproaching me in pretty ſevere terms, 


| ſhe procceded to tell me, that her child was of a 


delicate conſtitution; that being the only heir of 
the family, his life was very valuable; that it muſt 


he preſerved at all events; and that the polirively 


3 74 


would not have him thwarted. - 
In the latter article | was of her opinion, but ſhe 


| did not know the difference between not thwarting 


him, and paying him implicit obedience in every 


thing. I'faw it was neceffary to talk to the mother 


in the ſame ſtrain as T had done to the child, Ma- 
dam, ſaid I, very coldly, I know not probably in 
what manner an heir is to be edueated, nor do 1 


| defire to learn; ſo that you will do well to take 


your own meaſures on that head. Having occaſion 


for me, however, ſome time longer, the father 


reconciled matters, the mother wrote to haſten 
the preceptor's return; and the child, finding he 


could get nothing by diſturbing my fleep or by fall- 


ing ſick, took it in his head o ep. ſoundiy im- 


Telly and be in good health.” 


It is not to be imagined to how many Gimilar 
caprices this little tyrant had ſubjected his poor pre- 
ceptor'; for he was educated conſtantly under the 
eye of his mother, who would not permit the heir 
of. the family to be diſobeyed in any thing. At 


whatever hour he had a mind to go abroad, bis 


gorernour muſt be ready to go with, or rather to 


follow him; and he always took particular care to 


make choice wet thoſs times SHEA he faw Nin . 


employed. 


He wikiced" to reicht whe funde ace over 
me, and to avenge himſelf in the day. time for the 


repoſe he was obliged to let me me enjoy in the night. 
Fentered at firſt very readily into afl luis defignis, 


and ſet out with an endeavour to convince him of 


the pleaſure I ſhould take! in N him. But ha- 
ving 
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Ving done this, I took different Weng to cute 
him of his capricſe. 

It was neceſſary to confirm him Grit. i in the Nas 
ture of his errour, which was nat difficult, Being 
ſenfible that children think only ahout the e . 
it was eaſy for me to take the advantage I had over 
him in point of forefight. I provided for him one 
day an amuſement, within doors, of which | kney 
he was extremely fond; when, juſt as he was in 
the height of his enjoyment, 1 propoſed to take: 
walk with him. This was rejected; in conſequence 
of which, I infiſted on it ſome time to no purpoſte. 
He would hear nothing of it; but grew ſo impe- 
tient, that I was obliged to give up the point; of 
which ſubmiſſion he took, as intended he thoul 
very particular and aſſuming notice. _ 

The next day it was my turn., He begun to be 
tired of home, which I had contrived to make a 
irkſome as I could, without his perceiving it; while 
I, on the contrary, ſeemed to be very ear neſtly em. 
ployed. There needed no ſuch preparation, hoy: 

ever, to fix his determination, and induce him to 
call me in a great hurry from what I was about, to 
walk abroad with him. I refuſed to go, and he 
_ perſiſted in requiring it, No, ſaid I, by your fol: 
_ lowing your own inclinations yeſterday, you taught 
me to follow mine (to-day : I will not go. Wel 
then, returned he pertly, I will go alone. As you 
pleaſe, ſaid I; and turned about to my work. 

He then begun, to dreſs himſelf ; ſeeming. a lid 
4 uneaſy, chat I did not follow his. example; - Being 
ready to go, he came to take bis leave; when! 
readily returned his ſalutation; but, being deſirous 
to alarm me, he proceeded to ell, me whether he 
intended to go: To hear him talk, you would | My 
thought he defigned to have made a voyage round 
the "work Wü Appearing Tarent how. 
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erer, about the matter, 1 wiſhed him a good jour- 
ney, and applied myſelf again to my affairs. His 
embarraſſment now increated ; but reſolved to put 
1g00d face on the matter, and being juſt ready to 
zo out of rhe door of his apartment, he called his 
foorboy and bade him follow him. The footboy, 
however, being previouſly warned, anſwered he 
had not time, and that being employed in my buſi- 
nels; he. ought to mind me rather than him. At 


this refuſal, che child knew no longer what to think 
or do. He could not conceive it poſſible that he 


ſhould be permitted to go out alone; he, who i- 
magined himſelf ſo vaſtly important in the eyes of 
every tone, and thought both heaven and earth in- 
tereſted im his preſervation. He began, neverthe- 
leſs, to be Tenſtble of his own weakneſs; and ſaw, 
beforchand, the riſks he was to run in going a+ 
broad among people he was unacquainted with: 
His obſtinacy, however, ſtill ſupported him in his 
reſolution 3 and he went down ſtairs ; but very 
ſlowly, and with apparent reluctance. At length 
he ventured into the -ſtreet, comforting himſelf a 
lüttte in the conſideration, that, whatever harm 
tame to him, I muſt be anſwerable for it. 
All chis being what J expected, every thing was 
prepared for it; and, as it was a kind of public 
experiment, I had obtained the father's conſent to 


it, He had not gone far from the door before he 


heard the neighbours, on each ſide the way, ta- 


king notice, and talking of him. A mighty pret- 
ty gentleman ! cries one, where can he be going 


alone? He will certainly loſe himſelf: I have a 


good mind to call him in. No, no, take care of 


that, ſays another; do not you ſee it is a little 
knave whom his father has turned out of doors 
becauſe he is good for nothing? I would have no- 


thing to do with him; let him go where he pleaſes. 


Well then, replied the other, God go with him, 
but I ſhould be ſorry he ſhould come ta any harm. 
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A little farther he paſſed by ſome unlucky boys, 2. . Fo 
bout his own age; who mocked and laughed à Hr 
him. The farther he went, the more he found Het h 
himſelf embarraſſed. Being alone and without pro. Mya t 
tection, he ſaw himſelf turned into ridicule by eve. Next 


ry body he met, and found, to his great ſurpriſe, 
that his fine cloaths did not entitle him to reſpedt. 

In the mean time, one of my friends, who was 
a ſtranger to him, and planted on purpoſe, to keep 
an eye over him, followed him up and down, and 
at a proper time accoſted him, and conducted him 
home. This ſcene, which reſembled that of Mon- 
fieur Porceaugnac in the play, required a man of bim, 

wit and underſtanding ; and indeed it was admira- bim 
bly well performed. Without making the child ti- Wire 
mid, by frightning him too much, he made hin WI! ip 

fo ſenſible of the imprudence of his defign, that {We 
he returned to me, in about half an hour, ſo ſub- {Win 
miſſive and confuſed that he hardly durſt look me tet 
jn the face. kj 4 | 7 11019 LES: 

To complete the misfortune of this expedition, 1 
alſo, his father, who was juſt going out as he en- {Wor 
tered, met him on the ſtairs. He was now obli- it 
ged to give an account where he had been, and Ide 
the reaſon why I did not accompany him *. This W'* 
was ſuch a mortifying ſtroke, that the poor child H. 
could almoſt have withed himſelf buried an hun- W's 
dred feet deep. Without taking the trouble of gi- {W* 
ving him a long reprimand, his father ſaid to him, WU! 

more coolly than I expected, Well, Sir, whenever 
you are inclined to go out alone again, you may.; 
but, as I do not chuſe to have any vagabonds in my 
houſe, I defire you will take care not to come in 
—!:!.! dd j ĩ ß 2 7K 


In ſuch a caſe as this, one runs no riſk, in re- 
quiring a child, to tell truth; becauſe he knows be 
cannot poſſibly diſguiſe it; and that if he ſhould tell 
a lie, he would be immediately detected. 5 
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For my part, I received him without reproach 
te rajllery y, but a little gravely and reſerved; and 


E 
od et he ſhould ſuſpect what had happened to be on- 
0 · Nya trick, I would not take him out all day. The 


gaſſed with an air of triumph along with me, in 
be face of thoſe very people that had ridiculed 
him the day before, when he was alone. Hence 
* is eaſy to conceive he never theeatned to 8⁰ a- 


nd broad again without me. 

m By theſe means, and others of a like riod, I "% 

n- bar l. during the ſhort time I ſtaid with 

of im, as to make him do every ching I required of 

a im, without any injunctions, prohibitions, lec- 
i- Nures, or uſeleſs exhortations. So that whenever 

m ſpoke he was ſatified, while my filence was what 

at Wie was moſt afraid of; for then he underſtood 
d- Wioncthing was wrong. 1 always left the circum- 

de ances themſelves, however. to ſet him night. — 


But to return. 


lirection of nature, not only. ſtrengthens the body 
vithout weakening or blunting the mind, but, on 
the contrary, it tends to form the only ſpecies of 
reaſon the age of infancy is capable of, as well as 


age whatever, It teaches us to become acquaint- 
ed with-the proper exertion of our forces, the rela- 


the uſe of thoſe natural implements which are with- 
in our reach, and which are adapted to our organs. 
Can any ſtupidity equal that of a child, brought 
up always in the nurſery, and under the wing of 


and reſiſtance, attempts to pull down a treę, ar to 


out of Geneva, 1 remember, I attempted to keep 
| 0 70 4 LROF er 2 a falt, gallop, and dgok vp ſtones 


DA >: -idr en mW. 
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gent morning, I obſerved with pleaſure, that he 


The continual exerciſe of a child left to 8 ſole 


lat which fis the moſt neceſſary to perſons of any 


tion our bodics bear to thoſe which ſurround us, 


bis mother; who, ignorant of the nature of weight 


lit a rock ? The: firſt time in my life that I went 
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to throw over an hill two leagues diſtant: Laughed W ho 

at by all the children in the village, I appeared ty 
them, doubtleſs, as a real idiot. At eighteen years Ml ihe 
of age, we learn, from the lectures of experimen- tha 
tal philoſophy, the nature of a lever; in the mea by 
time, there is not a boy in the country, of twelve, Ml » : 


who does not know the ufe of a lever better than MW the 
the firſt mechanic in the academy of ſciences. The fri 
leflons which ſchoolboys learn of each other, in eye 
playing about their bounds, are an hundred times no 
more uſeful to them than all thoſe which the ma- W the 
ſter teaches in the ſchobl. FIR le 

Obferve a cat, the firſt time ſhe comes into 2 
room: She looks about and peeps into every hole MW th: 
and corner, nor ſits a moment ſtill, till the has im 
carefully examined every piece of furniture there. m. 
in. In the ſame manner doth a child examine in- le: 
to every thing, when he begins to walk about, and MW Un 
enters, if J may ſo ſay, the apartment of the world, MW of 
All the difference is, that the fight, which is com- uf 


mon to both the child and the cat, is in the firſt W be 

aſſiſted by the feeling of the hands, and in the lat- MW ty 
ter by that exquiſite ſenſe of ſmelling which nature MW de 
has beſtowed on it. It is the right or wrong culti- MW 2 
vation of this inquiſitive diſpoſition that makes WW 4 
children either ſtupid or expert, ſprightly or dull, 
fenſible or fooliſh bn” 
Our primary impulſes, therefore, urging us to 
compare our forces with thoſe of the objects about 
us, and to difcover the ſenſible qualities of ſuch 
objects, as far as they relate to ourſelves; the firſt 
ſtudy of mankind is a fort of experimental philo- 
ſophy relative to ſelf- preſervation ; from the proſe- 
eution of which we divert the attention of children 
by the premature introduction of matters of ſpecu- 
lation. During the time that their ſupple and de- 
Heate organs are adapted to the making experiments 
on bodies; while their ſenſes are as yet exempt 
from illuſions; this is the interval in vary " | 

DD ou 
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foul exerciſe botk the one and the other in their 
proper functions; this is the time to teach children 
the perceptible relations of things. As every thing 
chat enters the human underſtanding is introduced. 
by by the ſenſes, the firſt kind of ratioeination in man 
s a kind of ſenſitive reaſoning; and this ſerves as 
the baſis of his intellectual reaſon. Our firſt” in- 
ſtructors in philoſophy are our feet, hands, and 
eyes. In ſubſtituting books in their place, we do 
not learn to reaſon; bigs to content ourſelves with 
the reaſoning of others : We learn indeed to be- 
lieve a great deal, but to know nothing. 

To exerciſe any art, we muſt begin by procuring 
the neceflary implements; and to employ thoſe 
implements to any good purpoſe, they ſhould be 
made fufficiently ſolid for their intended uſe. To 
learn to think, therefore, we ſhould exercife our 
kmbs, and our organs, which are the inſtruments 
of our intelligence ; and in order to make the beſt 
de of thoſe inſtruments, it is neceſſary that the 
body, furniſhing them, ſhould be robuſt and hear- 
ty. Thus, ſo far is a found underſtanding from 
being independent on the body, that it is owing to 
2 good conſtitution that the operations of the mind 
are effected with facility and certainty. 

Should J engage to fhow in what manner the 
long vacancy of childhood might beſt be employed, 
I ſhould deſcend to particulars which might appear 
ridiculouſly circumſtantial. Fine leſſons, indeed! 
It may be ſaid, that, according to my own confeſ- 
lion, are confined to fuch things only as need not 
be taught, It may be aſked me, why ſo much 
time ſhould be thrown away about inſtructions that 
wil be ſuggeſted of themſelves, without trouble or 
aliduity ? What child, twelve years old, will not 
know all that you intend to teach yours, and what 
* maſters have taught him beſides 3 55 * 

N 


My good friends, you are miſtaken : I inſtrud 
my pupil in an art, the ſtudy of which is tediou 
and difficult, and of which yours certainly knoys 
nothing, 'This is the art of being ignorant ; for 
the ſcience of any perſon whatever, who does not 
pretend to more than he poſſeſſes, may be reduced 
into a very ſmall compaſs. You inſtruct your child 
early in knowledge; I employ mine in perfecting 
the inſtruments to acquire it. It is ſaid, that the 
Venetians having one day made a pompous diſplay 
of their boaſted treaſure of St. Mark to a Spaniſh 
ambaſſadour, the latter paid them no other compli 
ment than by looking under the tables, and ſaying 
with an affected ſurpriſe, Qui non c' la radice, | 
never fee-a preceptor making a like diſplay of his 
pupil's qualifications, but I am tempted to ſay the 
ſame thing. x | 

All thoſe who have made their reflections on the 
manner of living among the ancients, attribute to 
their gymnaſtic exerciſes that ſtrength of body and 
mind which ſo eminently diſtinguiſh them from 
the moderns. The manner in which Montagne 
hath dwelt upon this ſentiment, ſerves to ſhow how 
extremely ſenſible he was of its truth. In ſpeak- 
ing of the education of a child, he ſays, in order 
to increaſe the vigour of the mind, we ought to 
Increaſe the ſtrength of the muſcles; by uſing 2 
child to labour, we inure him to pain; we mult 
prepare him by exerciſe to bear the accidents of 
diſlocation, the colic, and other evils attendant on 
the human frame. The ſagacious Locke, the good 
Rollin, the learned Fleury, and the pedantic de 
Crouſaz, however they differ from each other in 
every thing elſe, all agree in recommending bodily 
exerciſe to children, This is the moſt judicious of 
all their precepts, and yet is that which is, and al- 
ways will be, the moſt neglected. I have already 
{poken ſufficiently of its importance; and, as it 15 
impoſſible to give better reaſons, or lay down uy 

- rules 
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rules for the practice, than are to be found in 
Locke, I ſhall content myſelf with referring to him, 
after having taken the liberty to add ſome obſerva - 

| tions of my own, EDIEIOI TD CEO DOPE | -- 
The limbs of a growing child fhould have room 
enough in its cloaths ; he ſhould have nothing to 
reſtrain' his motions or growth, nothing too tight, 
no ligatures about him. The dreſs of the French, 
too cloſe and confined even for men, is particular. 
y prejudicial to children. The blood and juices, 
retarded in their circulation, ſtagnate and grow 
foul; the diſorders ariſing from which, increaſed 
by an inactive and ſedentary life, bring on the ſcur · 
iy: a diſtemper common to us, and hardly known 
among the ancients, whom their dreſs and manner 
of living preſerved from it. The tight huſſar dreſs, 
which mothers ſometimes affect for their ſons, in- 
ſtead of remedying, augments the inconvenience. 
3s, in order to prevent a few ligatures in different 
parts of the body, it confines and compreſſes the 
whole. The beſt way is to let them go as long as 
poſfible in looſe veſts 5 and, afterwards, to let their 
cloaths be made large enough; and not to ſtand 
upon their diſplaying a fine ſhape, by means which 
vill only ſerve to deſtroy it. Their defects, both 
in body and mind, ariſe almoſt all from the ſame 
cauſe; we are deſirous of making men of them be- 


— 


tore their time. VVV 
With reſpect to the colour of their cloaths, chil - 
dren are generally fond of the gay and lively; they 
ſuit them better alſo, and I ſee no reaſon why we 
mould not in ſuch caſes conſult their natural in- 
cinations; but, as ſoon as ever they begin to pre- 
fer one ſtuff to another becauſe it is rich and coſt- 
ir, their hearts are infected by luxury and the ca - 
prices of opinion. This kind of taſte, aſſuredly; 
they have not acquired of themſelves. It is not 
| caly to ſay what an influence the choice of cloaths, 
and the motives for that choice, have on * 
+ | e 
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We not only ſee fond mothers ridiculouſly promi. 
ſing their children fine cloaths, as a recompenſe 
for their good behaviour; but often hear fooliſ 
preceptors threatning cheir pupils with coarſer and 
N gh cloaths, as a puniſhment for their faults, 

If you do not nad your book better, if yon 
cido not keep your cloaths cleaner, you ſhall go 
© Areſſed like aploughboy.“ Is not this as much 
as:to-tell them, that the merit and importance af 
a man lig in his garb, and chat theirs conſiſt entire. 
 Iym their dreſs. Is it to be wondered at, that 
youth profit by ſuch wiſe leſſons; that they hold 
norhingiin eſteem but dreſs, and judge of merit by 
extornal Appertances:s? ?; 

Af at were my bufineſs to We a child that had 
baen ſpoiled mithis nianner, I would take care that 
his richeſt.cldaths;ſhould be the moſt inconvenient: 
that he ſhould! be hardly able to ſtir his arms and 
move about in them: 1 would take care that his 
liberty and gaictynſhould in Every ſhape be facti 
ficed to his magvificence:: If he at any time joined 
in che play ef other children more plainly drefled 
they ſhould give over and diſappear immediateh. 
Ina word, I wbuld-ſo tire him out with his finery, 
and reniler him ſo great ia ·ſlave to his laced cloaths, 
that he ſhould: ſoon think them the plague of his 
lite, and prefer qhis being ſhut up in a dungeon r. 
ther than put them on. If a child be not ſubjed. 


eil o our on iille notions and prejudices, his chief 


deſire is to be caſy and at liberty. The moſt imple 
the moſt convr nient dreſs, is always the molt pri- 
zed. 

There is an liable of body proper for perfans 
cho take much exerciſe, and another more fuitable 
to the {ſedentary and inactive. The latter, preſer- 
ving an equal. and uniform circulation of the fluids 
ſhould be defended againſt the alterations of the 


air and the weather; the former paſſing from kl. 


bour to reſt, and from heat to cold, ought, on the 
5 x CONtrary) 
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contrary, to inure themſelves to ſuch alterations. 
Hence it follows, that ſtudious and indolent peo- 
ple ought always to go warmly clothed, in order 
to preſerve the body in the ſame temperature, as 
near as poffible, at all times and ſeaſons. "Thoſe, 
on the other hand, who come and go, in the wind, 
the ſun, and the rain, who take a good deal of ex- 
erciſe, and paſs moſt of their time in the open air, 
ought to be clothed lightly, in order to habituate 
themſelves to all the viciffitudes in the temperature 
of the air, without injury. I ſhould” adviſe both 
one and the other not to change their dreſs with 
the ſeaſons ; this alſo ſhall be the conſtant practice 
with Emilius : Not that I mean he ſhall wear a win 
ter's hablt in ſummer, like ſedentary perſons ; but 
that he ſhall wear a ſummer's dreſs in winter, like 
the labouring-people. The latter, we are told, 
was the cuſtom of Sir Iſaac Newton, who lived to 
be fourſcore. ng; 5 5 
I would have little or no covering on the head 
in any ſeaſon. The ancient Egyptians went always 


wear thick turbans; the uſe of which, according 
to Chardin, the air of the country renders neceſſa- 
. I have elſewhere remarked a diſtinction that 

crodotus made in the field of battle between the 
ſeulls of the Perſians and thoſe of the Egyptians. 
As it is of conſequence, therefore, that the bones 
of the ſcull ſhould become hard and compact, the 
better to defend the brain, not only againſt contu- 
ſions and fractures, but alſo from colds and de- 
fluxions; you ſhould accuſtom your children to go, 
both winter and ſummer, by day and by night, 
bareheaded. If, for the ſake of neatneſs, and to 
keep their hair in order, you would put on them a 
cap at night, let it be made of thin light net · work. 
I know that the generality of mothers, more in- 
fluenced by the obſervation of Chardin than with 
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my reaſons, will conceit the air of Perſia univerſal; 
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but, for my, own part, E have not made choice of 


„ YO A 


Enie, in general, are too 3 clothed; 
particularly in their earlieſt infancy. It is much 
better to inure them to bear cold than heat, The 
former will neyer hurt them, if they are expoſed tg 
it early ; but the looſe and, porous texture of their 
1kin, leaving t too great an opening for perſpiration, 
ſubjects them to an inevitable waſte of ſtrength and 
ſpirits, from extreme heat., Hence it is obſervable, 
that more people die in Auguſt than in any monih 
in the year, Beſides this, it is evident, on a com- 
pariſon between the northern people and the inha 
bitants of the ſouthern climates, that mankind 


grow more robuſt by ſupporting exceſſive cold than 


they do by bearing exceſſive heat. As your child 
grows up, however, and his fibres gather ſtrength, 
you ſhould inure him by degrees to bear the rays 
of the ſun ; which you may thus eaſily effect, til 
he ſhould run no riſk even from the ſcorching heat 
of the torrid zone. 

It is remarkable, that Mr. Locke, amidſt a num- 
ber of manly and ſenfible rules which he lays down 
for the government of children, falls into ſuch fla 
grant contradictions as we ſhould not expect in ſo 
exact a reaſoner, The ſame, perſon, who adviſe: 
that children ſhould in the heat of ſummer go into 
the cold bath, is againſt. their drinking cold liquor: 
when they are warm, or fitting in moiſt places on 

the cold ground Xx. But, as he would have their 
ſhoes always take water, .can it be ſuppoſcd they 
will take. it leſs when the child is hot? And way 
not we draw the ſame inferences concerning the 


* Is it to be ſuppoſed the little peaſants take ſuch 
particular care to fit or he down only in dry places: 
And did we ever hear of the damp of the earth doing 

them any harm? To hear the phyſicians talk on this 
lubject, one would think the ſavages mult be all laid 
vp with the rheumatiſm. 


bolt 
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whole body from the feet, as he 406i. about the 
feet and body, from the hands and face? If he is 
defirous his pupil's body ſhould be all face, where- 
fre ſhould not I defire mine to be all feet? 

To prevent children drinking when they are hot, 
he adviſes us to uſe them to eat a piece of bread 
before they drink. This is ſurely very ſtrange ! 
When a child is famiſhed with thirſt, we muſt give 
him ſomething to eat! 1 ſhould rather, when he is 
ſtarving with hunger, give him ſomething to drink. 
[ ſhall never be perſuaded, that our natural appe- 
tites are diſorderly, and that we may not gratify 
them without endangering our health and lives. 
If this were really the caſe, the human race might 
have been deftroyed before they had learned the pre- 
cautions neceflary to ſelt-preſervation. 

Whenever Emilius is thirſty, I would have him 
drink, and that only pure water, without any mix- 
ture or preparation, even were he all over in a 
ſweat, and though it were in the depth of winter. 
The only precaution I would recommend, is to 
make a diſtinction between the qualities of the wa - 
ter. If it be river- water, give it him as it comes 
directly from the river: It ſpring- water, it ought 
to ſtand ſome time in the air before it be drank. 
In warm ſeaſons the rivers are warm, but it is not 
ſo with the ſprings, which are not in contact with 
the external air. Such water ought not to be 
drank, therefore, till it acquire the temperature 
of the armoſphere. In the winter, 'on the contrary, 
ſpring- water is leſs dangerous than that of the 
ſtream, But it is neither natural nor frequent to 
be in a ſweat in winter, particularly in the open 
ar; becauſe the cold air compreſſing the {kin, re - 
pls the moiſture, and prevents the pores from 
opening ſufficiently for a very free perſpiration. 
Now, it is not my intention that Emilius thall ex- 
ereiſe himſelf in the winter by the ſide of a good 
ire, but in the open fields amidſt the froſt and 
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ſnow. Let him heat himſelf as much as he will; uſe. 
making and throwing ſnow-balls, he may (af WI riſe 
venture to drink whenever he is dry; eſpecially i; Wl flee 
he returns to the fame diverſion afterwards, Shou inc 
he ever be put into a ſweat, alſo, by any other ig. pre 
lent exerciſe, and be at the ſame time thirſty, E his 
may even then drink cold water without danger, Wil deſ 
Take care only to lead him gently to ſome little d. ] 
ſtance to fetch it, and he will be cooled ſufficient WM bet 
to drink, But be ſure to take theſe precaution Wi pre 
without his perceiving it. I had much ratherſbe WW ger 
ſhould be ſometimes fick, than to be perpetually BW ul 
attentive to the preſervation of his health, tio 
Children require a good deal of fleep, becauſe WW us 
they uſe much exerciſe. The one ſerves to coun. if ter 
terbalance the other; ſo that hence we fee. they | co 
have need of both. The proper time for reſt ; WM on 
pointed out by nature, and is in the night, h fal 
a a certain obſervation, that our fleep is more tran- Bf ha 
quil and agreeable when the ſun is below the bo- 
rizon; the air, heated by its direct rays, never in: ele 


volving our ſenſes in ſo profound a calm. Hence Wi II 
the moſt ſalutary habit is certainly to riſe and e th 
down with the ſun ; and hence it follows, that, in an 
theſe climates, men, as well as all other animal, WW th 
require in general more fleep in winter than in 
ſummer, But the ſtate of civil life is not ſufficient WM fle 
ly ſimple and exempted from accident, for us MW V 
think of uſing a child to ſuch an uniformity, ſo far WW m 
as to render it neceflary. He ought, without WM ar 
doubt, to be ſubje& to ſome regulations in this re: 1 b 
ſpect ; but our chief rule ſhould be to enable hin Wl m 
to depart from them when occaſion requires, with; 2: 
out endangering his health. Do not enervat: uU 
your pupil, therefore, by indulging him in foſtanu il m 
uninterrupted ſlumbers. Let him enjoy his reſt * WM f 
firſt without reſtraint, as the law of nature dic Ml f 
tates ; but forget not, that in ſociety it is frequent. 1 
iy neceſſary to be above that law: He 99 u 
. e 5 uſed, 
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uſed, therefore, as he grows up, to ſit up late, and 


riſe early; to be waked unexpeCtedly out of his 


ſleep, and to fit up occaſionally all night without 
inconvenience, By beginning with him early, and 
proceeding gently and gradually, we may thus form 
his conſtitution to bear thoſe things which might 
deſtroy it, if already formed. & 
It is of great conſequence to accuſtom ourſelves 
betimes to indifferent lodgings ; it is the way to 
prevent our ever meeting with bad beds; and in 
general an hardy way of living, when we are once 
uſed to it, increaſes the number of agreeable ſenſa- 
tions; whereas a ſoft and luxurious life prepares 
us for an infinity of diſpleaſing ones. Perſons 
tenderly brought up cannot go to ſleep but on a 
couch of down ; thoſe who are accuſtomed to lie 
on the floor, can ſleep any where. The man who 
falls aſleep as ſoon as he lies down, feels not the 
hardneſs of his bed. TET 
A ſoft bed, in which we lie buried in feathers or 
elder-down, diſſolves, as it were, the whole body. 
The back and reins are overheated ; whence come 
the ſtone and gravel, painful diſeaſes, and infallibly 
an enervated conſtitution, which nouriſhes all o- 
thers. ä 5 
The beſt bed is that which procures the beſt 
ſleep. Emilius and I are preparing for ours all day. 
We ſtand in no need therefore of Perſian ſlaves to 
make our beds; as, in turning up the earth, we 
are in effect ſhaking up our mattreſſes. I know 
by experience, that, when a child is in health, we 
may make it go to ſleep or keep it awake, almoſt 
as we pleaſe. When children are put to bed, and 
the nurſe is tired with their prattle, nothing is 
more common than for the latter to bid them go to 
leep : But this is much the ſame thing as it ſhe 
ſhould bid them be well, when they are ſick, 
The right way to make children go to ſleep, is to 
weary them, and not ourſelves, Keep talking to 
1 = as them, 
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them, thereſore, inceſſantly; ſo that they muſt he 
forced to keep ſilence theniſelves, and they wil 
ſoon fall aſleep. Long diſcourſes, thus, you fe, 
are good for ſomething ; and preachins a ſermon 
Is as good as rocking the cradle : But, though you 
make uſe of this narcotic in the night, I would 
have you be careful how you employ i it in the day: 
time. 

I hall ſometimes 1 Emilius, leſs for r 
he ſhould get a habit of fleeping too long, than to 
accuſtom him to every thing, even to the circum- 
ſtance of being awakened {uddenly. Let me add 
to this, that I ſhould be very ill qualified for the 
office I have undertaken, if I did not know how to 
make him wake of himſelf, and riſe, in a manner, 
at my pleaſure, without ſaying a ſingle word to him 
about the matter. 

If, for inſtance, I thought he did not e e · 
nough, 1 ſhould let him foreſee over night that he 
would have but a diſagreeable morning; in conſe- 
quence of which he would think all the time clear 
gain that he ſpent of it in ſleep. On the contrary, 
did he ſleep too much, I would provide for him 
ſome amuſement he was fond of againſt he ſhould 
wake. Am ] deſirous of teaching him to wake at 
a certain hour, I ſay to him, To-morrow 
© morning at fix 0 clock I propoſe the diverſion of 
* angling, or I ſhall take a walk to ſuch a place; 
* will you be of the party?“ He conſents, and 
| deſires me to wake him; this I either promiſe or 
not, as occaſion may require: If he wakes too 
late, he finds that I am gone out. Hence he ſees 
his misfortune, if he does not ſoon learn to wake 

another time without being called. 

When it ſo happens, which however is very 
rare, that an indolent child gives itſelf up to floth 
and inactivity, it ſhould not be indulged in ſuch 4 
vitious propenſity, but ſtimulated by fome power- 


ful motives to action. It will be readily conccived 
that 


ww TT ——— * 
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that I do not mean we ſhould proceed to uſe abſo- 


ute force, but only to employ the ſtimulus of ſome 
CE appetite that may anſwer that end: by which means 


allo, if we follow the direction of nature, we thall 
effect two purpoles at once. 311 4 
For my own part, I conceive there is hardly any 
thing in the world, for which, we might not, with 
a little addreſs, excite an inclination, or even an 
ardent defire, in children, without vanity, jealou- 
„ or emulation. Their vivacity and turn for 
imitation may ſuffice, and particularly their native 
cheerfulneſs, by which we may always have a ſure 
hold of them, altho' no preceptor has ever known 
how to make uſe of it. In their ſports and diver- 
ons, while they think they are only at play, 
they will ſuffer without complaint, and even 
ſometimes laugh at injuries they would not other- 
wile have borne without ſhedding tears. Faſtings, 
ſtripes, burnings, and fatigues of every kind, are 
the ordinary amuſements of the young ſavages, 
which is a proof that even pain itſelf will admit of 
à ſeaſoning to give a reliſh to its bitterneſs. Every 
maſter, however, has not the art of making this 
diſh palatable, nor every diſciple; the appetite to 
taſte it without grimace. But I ſhall again, if I do 
not take care, bewilder myſelf with exceptions, 
What is not long to be borne, however, is our 
ſubjection to pain, to the evils incident to our ſpe- 
cies, to accidents, dangers, and death: the more 
ve familiariſe ourſelves to theſe ideas, the more we 
aminiſh that importunate ſenſibility which adds to 
the evil the impaticnce of enduring it. The more 
we revolve in our minds the various ſufferings we 
have reaſon to expect, the more we deprive them 
of their ſting; the more we ſtrengthen the ſoul, 
and render it invulnerable : the body thus becomes 
the armour that repels all the ſhafts which might 
otherwiſe wound to the quick. Even the a 
proaches of death, as they are not death itſelf, are 
hardly 


pox, whenever it attacks him: if you wait, there 


ble he may die of it. I obſerve that the practice 
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hardly felt. A man ſo armed, cannot be faid 10 
die : he is living till the very inſtant he is dead: 
he knows no interval. One might fay of ſucha . 
man, as Montagne ſaid of an emperor of Morocco, 
that no one ever lived ſo long in death, Reſolu- 
tion and fortitude are, like the other virtues, to he 
learned in infancy : but it is not by teaching 
children thoſe terms, that they are taught to be hi 
bold and reſolute, They muſt be made to taſte 


and experience them, without which they will ne. WM ,; 
ver know what they mean, 55 8 
But, 4. propos, as we are now on the ſubject of i m 


dying, how are we to act with our pupil, in regard 


to the ſmall-pox ? Shall we have him inoculated 
while he is young, or ſhall we let him take it in fr. 


the natural way? The former is moſt agree. fe 
able ro our practice, as it is calculated to fave our if cc 
lives at an age when life is moſt valuable, at the ne 


riſk of loſing them at that age when life is of leaſt I te 
account; if indeed we may be ſaid to run any rik be 


at all in inoculation ſkilfully performed. The I o 


latter, however, is more conformable to our gene- ar 
ral principles, of leaving every thing to nature, in I v 
caſes where ſhe chuſes to operate alone, and which d 


ſhe gives up as ſoon as man interferes, Man in I g. 


a ſtate of nature is always prepared for inocu- WM x; 
lation; let us leave the operation therefore to na- ¶ c. 
ture; ſhe knows her own time better than we. It. 


muſt not hence be concluded, however, that 1 n 


condemn inoculation :, for the very ſame reaſon o 
that I exempt my pupil, you ought perhaps to take WW ir 
a contrary method with yours. Your method of H f 
education prepares him for not eſcaping the ſmall- U 


fore, till he takes it by accident, it is very proba- 


of inoculation meets with oppoſition, in various 
countries, in the exact proportion as it is neceſſi- 
ry for them to adopt it: the reaſon of it, allo, 
| | however 
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however contradiftory to common ſenſe, is eaſy to 
de perceived. 

I ſhall hardly think it worth while to dertermine 
this point, therefore, with regard to Emilius : he 
hail either be inoculated or not, as time, place, 
and circumſtance, require: it is to him almoſt a 
matter of mere indifference. If we inoculate him, 
it is true, we ſhall have the advantage of knowing 
his diſtemper, and providing for it beforehand ; 
which to be ſure is ſomething : but then, if, on the 
other hand, he takes it naturally, we ſhall have no 
occaſion for the phyſician, which is a great deal 
more. 

In a perten or excluſive method of education, 
calculated only to diſtinguiſh perſons ſo educated 
from the vulgar, thoſe inſtructions are always pre- 
ferred which are the moſt coſtly ; while the more 
common, which by the way are the moſt uſeful, are 
neglected. Thus young gentlemen politely educa- 
ted go through the exerciſes of the riding-ſchool, 
becauſe this courſe is expenſive ; but hardly any 
of them learn to ſwim, becauſe i it coſts nothing, 
and a common peaſant may know how to ſwim as 
well as the firſt lord in the land. And yet we ſee 
the traveller, without having learned to ride the 
great horſe, mounts his nag, and manages him 
very well ; but whoever falls into the water and 
cannot ſwim, muſt be drowned : and nobody can 
ſwim without having learned it. Beſides, I know 
not that any one is obliged on pain of death to ride 
on horſeback ; whereas no one is certain of avoid- 
ing the danger, to which we are ſo often expoſed, 
from the water. Emilius ſhall learn to move in 
the water, as well as on land. Why ſhould he 
not be taught to live in all elements? Could I teach 
him to fly in the air, I would make him an eagle; LL 
and, if to bear the fire, a ſalamander. 

We are generally afraid children ſhould drown 
themſelves | in learning to ſwim; but whether they 
Vor.. 1. 5 b drown 
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drown themſelves in learning, or are drowne 
when they have grown up for having never learned, 
it is the fault of thoſe who have the care of then, 


when young. It is vanity only that inſpires tems 


rity ; we are never fool-hardy, or run ourſelves in 
danger, when alone; nor would Emilius be ſo, 
though the eyes of the whole univerſe were vþ0u 
him. 


As exerciſe does not depend on running into dai. 


ger, he might learn, in the canal of his father 
park, to crols the Helleſpont ; but it is neceſſary 


to familiariſe him in fome degree to danger itſelf; 
that he may not be over-ſolicitous about it, Thi 
is a neceſſary part of that apprenticeſhip I ſhal 
ipeak of hereafter. Being attentive alſo to adapt 


the ritk he may run, to his ſtrength, and by ſharing 


the danger with him myſelf, I ſhall have nothing 
to fear from his imprudence, while I regulate ny 
care of his preſervation by what I owe to-my own, 

A child hath neither the ſtrength nor the judge- 
ment of a man ; but he is capable of ſeeing and 


| hearing as well, or at leaſt nearly ſo. His palate 


alſo is as ſenſible, though leſs delicate: and be 


_ diſtinguithes odours as well, though not with the 


ſame nicety. Of all our faculties, the ſenſes art 
perfected the firſt: theſe therefore are the firſt ve 
ſhould cultivate : they are, nevertheleſs, the onlj 
ones that are en, forgotten, or the moſt neg- 
lected. 

To exerciſe the ſenſes i is not merely to make ul: 
of them ; it is to learn rightly to judge by them; 


to learn, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to perceive; 


for we know how to touch, to ſee, to hear, only 
as we have learned, 


Some exerciſes are purely natural an d mech? 
nical, and ſerve to make the body ſtrong and ro- 
buſt, without taking the leaſt hold on the judge. 


ment; ſuch are thoſe of ſwimming, running, 


leaping, . a why throwing None, = 
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All theſe are very well : but have we only arms 
and legs? Have we not alſo eyes and ears; and 
tre not theſe organs neceſſary to the expert uſe of 
the former ? Do not only exerciſe your ſtrength, 
therefore, but all the ſenſes that direct it; make 
the beſt poſſible uſe of each, and let the impreſſions 
of one confirm thoſe of another, Meaſure, reckon, 
weigh, and compare. Exert not your force till you 
have eſtimated the reſiſtance you are going to en- 
counter ; always ſo contriving it, that an eſtima- 
fon of the effect may precede the uſe of the means; 
Let your pupil ſee his intereſt in never making ſu- 
perfluous or inſufficient efforts. By thus uſing. 
him to foreſee the effect of all his motions, and to 


ft ¶ correct his errours by experience, is it not clear that 
02 he more extenſive and various his 1 che 
more judicious he will grow ? | 


Let us ſuppoſe him going to move an heavy 
body by means of a lever; if he takes-one too 
long, he will find it unmanageable with his ſhort 
arms; if too ſhort, he will not have ſufficient 
force : experience will teach him to chuſe one of 
the proper length. This kind of knowledge i is not 
above his age. Does the matter in queſtion re- 
gard the lifting a burthen! ? If he would take up 
one as heavy as he could carry, and not make a 
fruitleſs endeavour to raiſe one he could not lift, is 
he not under a neceſſity of eſtimating the weight 
by his eye? When he knows how to make a com- 
pariſon between maſſes of the fame matter, but of 
different bulk, let him learn to do the ſame between 
naſſes of the ſame bulk, but of different matter; he 
on then experience the difference of their ſpecific 

gravity. I remember a young man, very well edu- 
cated, who could not be perſuaded, till he had 
made the experiment, that a tub, full of cleft 
wood, was lighter than the ſame tub filled with 
„Vater. 
We are not all equally expert in che uſe of our 
3 ſenſes 


dy, as a continual guard to give us notice of exe: 


| thop. * 


ceive by the echo, whether the room you are in 
be large or ſmall; whether you are in the middle 
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ſenſes. There is one, to wit, the touch, whoſt 


action is never ſuſpended while we are awake, aud 
which is extended over the whole ſ ur face of the bo 


ry thing that may be offenſive. It is by means of 


the continual and involuntary exerciſe of this ſenſe, 


that we acquire our earlieſt experience, which 
makes it the leſs needful for us to give it any par- 
ticular. cultivation. We find, however, that blind 
people have a much ſtronger and more delicate 
ſenſe of feeling than we; becauſe, having no in- 


formation from the fight, they are obliged to de- 


duce the ſame concluſions from the former ſenſe 
only, which we are furniſhed. with by the latter, 
Why then ſhould we not learn to walk, like them, 


in the dark, to know bodies by the touch, to judge 


of the objects that ſurround us; to do, in thort, 


by night without candles, all they do by day with. 


out eyes. While the ſun is above the horizon, we 
have the advantage of them, and lead them about; 
but in the dark they are our guides, and take the 
lead in turn. We are blind as they during ont 
half of our lives, with this difference, that thok 
who are really blind can at all times find their way 
about, whercas we that have eyes hardly dare 0 
ſtir a foot in the night, Will it be ſaid, We may 
call for candles and torches ?. We may ſo : but this 
it is to be always recurring to machines: who can 
aſſure us they will always be at hand? For my 
own part, I had much rather Emilius ſhould have 
eyes at his fingers ends then in the chandler! 


Should you be ſhut up in a houſe i in the middle 
of the night, clap your hands, and you may per- 


or in one corner. Within {ix inches of the wail, 
the very air will give a different ſenſation to you! 


face to what it does in the middle of the room. 


Turn 


.. A w . 1 
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Torn vourſelf round ſucceſſively, facing every part 
of the room, and if there be a door open, you will 
perceive it. by a gentle draught of air. Are you in 

a veſſel upon the water, you may know by the 
Se in which the air ſtrikes againſt your face, 
not only which way you are gowing, but whether 
you go faſt or ſlow. Theſe obſervations, and a 
thouſand others of a ſimiliar kind, can be made 
only in the night; for, whatever attention we be- 
ſtow on them in the day time, we are always ſo 
far either aſſiſted or prevented by the fight, that 
the experiment eſcapes us. We here make uſe 
neither of hands nor ſticks; indeed, we might ac- 
quire a conſiderable ſhare of ocular information by 


the touch, even without touching any of the ob- 


jects in queſtion. 

[ would have a variety of diverſions 56h the 
night, This piece of advice is of much greater. 
importance than it may at firſt appear. 'The night 
N ſtrikes a terrour into men as well as brute 
animals . Reaſon or knowledge, wiſdom or cou- 
rage, deliver few perſons from paying this tribute 
to darkneſs. I have ſeen caſuiſts, freethinkers, 
philoſophers, and even ſoldiers, whom nothing 
could daunt by day, tremble by night, like wo- 


men, at the ruſtling of the leaves of a tree. This 


timidity is uſually attributed to the idle tales told 
us when young, by our nurſes. This, however, 
is a miſtake ; it is founded in nature; the cauſe of 
it being the ſame as that which makes deaf people 
miſtruſtful, and the vulgar ſuperſtitious ; that is 
our ignorance of the things that ſurround us, and 


of what is paſſing about us +. Being accuſtomed 


to 


This terrour has been very remarkable | in ſome 


great eclipſes of the ſun. 
TA philoſopher, whoſe book I have often quoted, 
and whoſe extenſive views have more often afforded 
me 
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to perceive objects at a diſtance, and to anticipate 
their impreſſions, how can I help ſuppoſing, when 


I no longer ſee any OY of ſuch objects, that 


there 


me aftraticn, aſſigns another cauſe for this fear, a3 
follows. 
When we are prevented, by any pertichlar cir 


cumſtance, from forming a true idea of the diſtance of 


objects, and are enabled to judge of them only by the 
angle, or rather the image, under which they appear 
to the eye, we neceſſarily deceive ourſelves as to the 


magnitude of ſuch objects. Every one knows that in 


the night, it is common to miſtake a ſhrub which is 
near us for a tree at a diſtance, et vice verſa, In the 
ſame manner, if we know not an obje& by its form, 


and therefore cannot by that method judge of its di. 
| ſtance, we are again of courſe miſtaken : a fly, paſling 


ſwiftly before our eyes, at ſome little diftance, will 
appear the ſame as a large bird farther off: an horſe, 
in the middle of a field, placing itſelf in the atitude of 


a ſheep, will be taken for a large ſheep, till we diſco- 


ver it to be an horſe; when it will appear as big as 
that animal; the firſt judgement we 28 on it, being 
inſtantly rectified. * 

„Whenever we are benighted in ſtrange places 
where we cannot judge of diftances, nor diſcover the 


form of objects, on account of the obſcurity of the me- 


dium, we are every moment in danger of falling into 
miſtakes concerning thoſe things which preſent them- 
ſelves : hence ariſes the terrour, that kind of innate 


fear, which almoſt every body is ſenſible of in a dark 


night. Here alſo we trace the foundation of thoſe ap- 
paritions of gigantic and formidable figures, which fo 
many people "affirm they have ſeen. They are uſually 
told indeed, on theſe occaſions, that thoſe figures 
exiſted only in their imagination ; they might, how- 
ever, really exilt in their eyes, and it is very poſſible 
that they actually ſaw what they declare themſelves to 
have ſeen : for it muſt neceſſarily happen, when we 
can judge of an object only by the angle it forms in the 


eve, that ſuch unkuown object mult increaſe in magni- 
| tue, 
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there may be a thouſand hurtful things in motion 
around me, from which I cannot guard myſelf ? 
It is to no purpoſe that I am convinced of my ſe- 
curity in the place where I am; I can never be 
ſo fully perſuaded, as if I had ocular proof of it: 


| tude, in proportion as it approaches that organ: ſo that 

if it at firſt appears to the ſpectator, (ignorant of what he 
| fees, and incapable of judging its diſtance), to be a few 

feet high at the diſtance of twenty or thirty paces, it 

would appear ſeveral fathoms high when at the diſtance 

only of a few feet; a circumſtance that might very na- 
| turally ſtrike terrour into the ſpectator, till he ſhould go 
up cloſe to it, and, by touching it, diſcover what it 
was: in which caſe this object, which before appear- 
el ſo enormous and gigantic, would be diminiſhed to 
its natural ſize. Bur if, through fear, he ſhould not 
go up to ſuch object, and be undeceived, it is certain 
he could form no other idea of it, than that ariſing 
from the image which it formed in his eye; and would 
believe he had really ſeen ſomething terrible both for 
its ſize and form, Thus the notion of ſpectres is real- 
ly founded in nature, and thoſe appearances do not 
depend altogether, as the philoſophers ſuppoſe, on the 
imagination,” Buſſon hiſt, nat. tome vi. p. 22. 12mo 
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. J have endeavoured to ſhew in the text, how far 

. WW theſe appearances do always depend on the imagina- 

5 tion, in part; and as to the cauſes fet forth in the a- 

Ne bove citation, it is clear that the cuſtom I recommend, 

FA of walking about in the dark, will learn us to diſtin- 

Þ+ guiſh the appearances which the reſemblance of forms 

p- and the diverſity. of diſtances, give to objects in the 

0 right. For when there is juſt light enough to enable 
iy Js do perceive the outlines of objects, as we know 
es dere is the greater quantity of air between us and ob- 

v. bes at the greater diſtance, thoſe outlines ſhould ap- 

hs pear leſs diſtin& than if thoſe objects were nearer, Thus 

15 habit, we ſee, is ſuſficient to prevent us from falling 

5 into the miſtake pointed out by M. Buffon: but what- 
hs ever explication be preferred, my method is efficacious 

ii. and perfectly couformable to experience, 


je, I have, 
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I have, therefore, always a motive for fear in the 
night, which I ſhould not have in the day-tine, 

know, it is true, that in general another boch 
cannot act againſt mine, without giving me no- 
tice of its approach by ſome noiſe ; for this reaſon 
it is that in the dark the ear is always liſtening, 
Ar the leaſt noice that I cannot immediately ac. 
count for, the intereſt I take in my on preſerya- 
tion, makes me directly ſuppoſe every thing which 
rends to make me be on my guard; and, ol 
courſe, every thing that tends to increaſe my 
fears. 

Is every thing flent around me? I am not the 
more tranguil on that ſcore; for, after all, it is pol. 
ſible for me to be ſurpriſed without noiſe, It ib 
neceffary for me, therefore, to conceive every 
thing about me in the ſtate it was before, to con. 
ceive them to be as they ought ſtill to exiſt, and 
that I ſee what ! actually do not. Being thus re. 
Uuced to bring imagination into play, I ſoon loſe 
the maſtery of it; but the method I take to encou- 
rage myſelf ſerves only to alarm me the more, I. 
T hear a noiſe, I am alarmed for fear of robbers; 
if all is in profound filence, the imagination i; 
haunted with ſpectres and phantoms : that vigilance 
which {clf-preſervation inſpires, excites only ſug 
geſtions of fear. Every thing that tends to give 
me encouragement depends on my reaſon ; where- 
as inſtinct, more powerful, ſpeaks in a differem 
ſtrain. To what end, therefore, thould we reflect 
that we have no cauſe to fear, when in that calc 
we have allo nothing to do? 

The cauſe of the evil being found, it t ſufficient 
indicates the remedy, Habit, in every thing, 
deſtroys the effects of imagination: theſe are ex. 
cited only by the novelty of the object. The i. 
magination is never employed in thoſe which ate 
familiar to us; theſe affect only the memory; and 


hence we ſee the reaſon of the axiom, Al Hel 
e 
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im ft paſſio; for the paſſions are lighted up only at 
the fire of the imagination. Never argue, there · 


I ore; with thoſe whom you are deſirous to cure of 


the fear of being in the dark; but entice them oft- 


en into it; and be aſſured that all the philoſophical 


arguments in the world will be of leſs avail than 
that practice. A bricklayer, or a tyler, is never 
mate giddy by looking down from the roofs of 
houſes ; nor do we ſee thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to go about in the obſcurity of the night, under 
any terrours on that ſcore, 

Here, then, is another advantage ariſing from 
our nocturnal entertainments, to be added to the 
former : but, iti order that fuck diverſions ſhould 
anſwer the end propoſed, I cannot too much re- 
tommend cheerfulneſs and gaiety, Nothing is 
more diſmal than to be in darkneſs : never ſhut up 
a child; therefore, to remain in a dungeon. On 
the contrary; let him go laughing into the dark, 
ind come laughing out again, taking care that the 
notion of the amuſement he hath juſt left, and is 
going again to partake of, may defend him from 
thoſe fantaſt ie ideas which might otherwiſe intrude 
on his imagination, 3 
There is a certain term of life, beyond which 
we go backward, even in advancing. I perceive 
that I myfelf have reached that term. I have be- 
zun, as it were, a new career. In growing old 
I become again a child, and recolle& with greater 
pleaſure what 1 did at ten years of age than at 
thirty. Forgive me; readers, if I ſometimes draw, 
an example from myſelf; for to write this book as 
it ſhould be, it is neceffary 1 ſhould do it with 
pleaſure. i N 


When I was a boy, I boarded in the country, 
under the care of a clergyman, whoſe name was 


Limbercier. 1 had for my companion, at the 
lame place, a coufin, whoſe parents being much 
richer than mine, he was treated like the heir of a 

. 3 © 2 family,. 
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family, while I, at a diſtance from my father, wy 
1lighted like a poor orphan. This great couſin of 
mine was a remarkable coward, particularly in the 
night: on which account, I uſed to jeer and laugh 
at him ſo much, that Mr. Lambercier, being wee 
ried with my boaſting, took it into his head to pu 
my courage to the proof. Accordingly, one ver 
dark evening, in the autumn, he gave me the key 
of the church, 'and bid me fetch the Bible that he 
had left in the pulpit ;. adding ſome reflections on 
my boaſted magnanimity, that made it impoſſible 

for me to recede. 
1 ſet out, therefore, without taking a light, and 
perhaps if J had taken any, it had been only ſo much 
the worſe, I went through the church yard very 
manfully ; for, in the open air, I never was fear: 
ul by night. In unlocking the church-door, 
however, I heard an echoing ſound, that I thought 
reſembled the human voice, and which began to 
ſtagger my reſolution, Having opened the door, 
I went, in a little way, but ſoon ſtopped.. The 
profound and filent darkneſs that reigned through- 
out the vaſt ſpace betore me, made my hair per- 
fectly ſtand on end; I turned back, therefore, 
and ran trembling out of the church. In my re- 
turn, however, meeting with a little dog, which 
we uſed to call Sultan, the notice he took of me 
revived my ſpirits; and, being aſhamed of my 
fears, I returned back toward the church, endea- 
vouring, though to no purpole, to entice Sultan 
to follow me. Puſhing open the door boldly, 1 
went in; but had hardly taken three ſteps farther, 
before I was again ſeized with affright, and that 
ſo powerfully, that my head fairly turned round: 
for though the pulpit ſtood to the right, and [ 
knew the circumſtance very well, yet, having 
turned about without perceiving it, I poked about 
a long time to the left, and bewildered myſelt a. 
mong the forms : not knowing where I — or 
» 0 
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bow to find either the door or the pulpit. At 
kngth, however, T perceived the door, and made 


gain out of the church, fully determined never 


more to ſet foot in it, unleſs in the day-time, 


Being returned to the houſe, and juſt ready to 
open the door, 1 overheard Mr. Lambercier laugh 


ing very heartily, as I ſuppoſed, at my expence : I 


therefore {topt to liſten, and heard Miſs Lamber- 


eier bid the ſervant fetch a lanthorn, while her fa- 
ther roſe up, in order to look after me, attended 


by my intrepid couſin, en whom I did not doubt 
would devolve the honour of the expedition. At 


this inſtant my fears diſappeared: At leaſt T had no 
other than that of being overtaken before J reach- 
ed the church: I flew back, and without any heſi- 
tation mounted the pulpit, ſnatched up the Bible, 
jumped down again immediately, and in two or 
three ſtrides was out of the church. I did not ſtay 
to lock the door, but making the beſt of my way 
home, threw down the Bible on the table. I was 
out of breath, and frightened enough, you may 
ſuppoſe, but was ſecretly rejoiced to find I had 
prevented the afliſtance intended me. 


» 


It will be aſked me, if I lay down this example 


25 proper to be followed, and as an inſtance of that 


nirth' and cheerfulneſs which I think required in 


theſe nocturnal amuſements ? I anſwer, No. But 
{ bring it as a proof that nothing is ſo proper to 
encourage thoſe who are fearful of being in the 


dark, as the circumſtance of hearing company 


laughing and talking cheerfully in the next room. 
Inſtead of amuſing myſelf with Emilius alone in 
tneſe caſes, I would get together ſeveral good-hu- 
moured children of his age, none of which I would 


at irſt ſend into the dark alone, but two or three, 


or more together; nor would I ever venture any 

one abſolutely alone, without being firſt pretty well 

aſſured he would not be too much frightened. 

I I do not conceive any thing more diverting and 
QC 2 uſeful 
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uſeful than ſuch kind of amuſement, eſpecially if 
managed with a little addreſs. I would, in a laygg 
ſaloon or dark antechamber, make a kind of laby. 
rinth, with ſtools, tables, - ſcreens, &c. In the 
moſt inacceflible part of theſe, I would place eight 
or ten little boxes, all of a fart and ſige, one of 
which only ſhould be filled with ſweatmeats; | 
would then deſcribe in ſhort and plain terms thy 
place where this box lay; and after making the 
little candidates caſt lots for precedency, each ſhayld 
go in his turn, till the prize ſhould be found. | 
would give directions that ſhould appear plain e. 
nough to perſans in any degree more attentive and 
leſs blundering than children *; and ſhould increaſe 
the difficulty of finding the box in proportion tg 
their dexterity. Figure to yourſelf a little Hereulg 
coming in with a box in his hand, elated with the 
ſuppoſed ſucceſs of his expedition. It is laid down 
on the table, and opened with a deal of ceremony. 
Methinks I hear hither the peals of laughter and 
hifles of the joyous little company, when, inſtead 
of the expected ſweetmeats, nothing is found in it 
but a ſnail-ſhell, a coal, an acorn, a little turnep, 
or ſome ſuch trifle, carefully wrapt up in moſs or 
cotton, | | | 
At other times, I would hang ſome little toy 
againſt a wall newly white-waſhed, and ſend then 
in the dark to fetch it without touching the wall. 
We ſhould preſently ſee, when they came into the 
light, whether they bad fulfiled the conditions 
preſcribed ; the corners of their hats, the {kirts of 
their coats, or their fleeves, would betray their 
want of dexterity, Theſe hints, I conceive, will 
be ſufficient ; perhaps ſome will think them more 


** To uſe children to be attentive, never talk to 
them about any thing in which they are not very fen- 
ſibly intereſted ; bur, above all, avoid amplification 
and prolixity, At the ſame time, alſo, beware of be. 
ing ambiguous or obſcure. ieee : 

„% e than 
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than neceſſary, to give the reader an idea of theſe 
kind of amuſements. Thaſe who require me to 

de more particular, ſhould not read me at all. 
What advantages would not a man, educated in 
this manner, have, in the night, over others? His 
feet accuſtomed to tread firm and ſecure, his hands 
exerciſed in the touch of ſurrounding objects, are 
capable of conducting him with eaſe through the 
thickeft darkneſs. His imagination, full of the 
nocturnal amuſements of his youth, is eaſily di- 
yerted from terrifying objects. If he hears the fits 
of unexpected laughter, inſtead of conceiting them 
to be the effects of ludicrous ſpirits, they recall to 
mind thoſe of his former companions : If his ima- 
gination vaiſes up a nocturnal aſſembly, it is not a 
meeting of witches, but that he formerly attended 
in the apartment of his preceptor. The night, re- 
calling to his mind nothing but cheerful ideas, will 
never appear hideous: On the contrary, having 
nothing to fear, he will delight in it. Is he requi- 
red to go on a military expedition? He will be 
ready at any hour, either with his company or a- 
lone. He will be able to go into the camp of Saul, 
to explore every part of it, without bewildering 
himſelf, to march forward even to the king's tent, 
without awakening the guard, and to return un- 
perceived by any one. Are you to carry off the 
white horſes of Rhefus ? Apply boldly to him. A- 
mong perſons differently educated, you will not 

caſily find an Ulyſſes. KEE 
I have known people endeavour to cure children 
of being fearful in the night, by uſing them to fre- 
quent furpriſes. This method, however; is a very 
bad one, and productive of a contrary effect to that 
for which it is calculated; rendering them in 
fact only the more timid. Neither reaſon nor ha- 
bit can poſſibly make us perfectly eaſy concerning 
an object of preſent danger, of which we know 
neither the Kind nor the degree; much leſs can 
| they 
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they deprive us of the fear ariſing from thoſe ſy. 
priſes we may have often experienced. 

Io ſecure my pupil, however, in the beſt man: 
ner I could, from tuch accidents, I ſhould git 
him the following advice. You know, Emily, 
that, in this caſe, you have always an undoubted right 
to ſtand on your own defence; for as the aggreſſot 
does not give you time to judge whether he intends 
to injure or only to terrify you, and as he has taken 
his advantages, you may poſſibly find, no ſafety in 'F 
ilight, Scize faſt hold, therefore, boldly of what. f 
ever ſurprizes you in the night; whether it be man 


or beaſt, it is bo matter. Graſp and ſqueeze hin 1 
with all your force; if he reſiſt, ſtrike him; be 1 
not ſparing of your blows, but whatever he may ab 
ſay or do, let him not go, till you know who aud I 
what he is. On explanation, you will find prob. u 
bly you had no great cauſe to be afraid: This me. ba 
thod of treating jeſters, alſo, will naturally diſguſt a 
them wich the ſport. ; A 
Although the touch is more conſtantly exerciſed W ; 


than any other of our ſenſes; the zudgement imme: 
diately formed from it, is, as I before obſerved, d 
more groſs and imperfect than that which is form- 
ed on any other ; becauſe perſons who enjoy their 
eye · ſight, are continually making uſe of that ſenſe Wl « 
inſtead of it; and as the eye reconnoitres a body 
much more eafily and ſpeedily than the hand, we 
almoſt always judge of bodies without employing the 


which, launching forth to a great diſtance, are 
exerted on objects barely perceptible; whereas, 
whatever is perceived by the touch is fully and 
completely ſo, Add to this, that, joining, when 
we pleaſe, the force of the muſcles to the action + 

; | the 


latter. On the other hand, however, the judgement ; 
of the touch is more certain; and that purely be- g 
cauſe it is more confined: For this ſenſe, not ex- 
tending itſelf to bodies beyond the reach of our 
hands, it ſerves to rectify the miſtakes of the others, 
| 

| 
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the nerves, we unite in one ſimultaneous ſenſation, 
the temperature, magnitude, figure, weight, and 
ſolidity of the object perceived. Thus the touch 
being, of all our ſenſes, that which informs us beſt 
of the impreſſion which other bodies make on ours, 
tis that for which we have the moſt frequent uſe, 
and which more immediately ſupplies us with the 
knowledge neceſſary to our preſervation, —  _ 
As our ſenſe of feeling, when properly exerciſed, 
becomes a ſupplement to fight, why may it not alſo 
ſupply that of hearing to a certain degree; eſpeci- 
ally as ſounds are known to excite, in ſonorous bo- 
dies, vibrations ſenſible to the touch? Lay your 


hand upon the body of the violencello, and you 


vill be able, without the aſſiſtanee of either eyes 


| or cars, to diſtinguiſh, by the manner in which it 


vibrates, whether the ſound it gives be grave or a- 
cute; whether it ariſe from the treble ſtring or the 
baſe, Were the ſenſes exerciſed, with attention, 
in this manner, I doubt not but, in time, we might 
acquire ſuch a degree of ſenſibility as to be able to 
dittinguiſh a whole air by means of the fingers. On 
this ſuppoſition, it is plain, we might eaſily talk to 
deaf per ſons by muſic: For notes and time being 
no lets ſuſceptible of regular combinations than ar- 
ticulate words, they may be made uſe of in the 
lame manner, as the elements of ſpeech. 1 
There are ſome exerciſes, however, that impair 
the ſenſe of feeling, and make it dull; others again 
render it more fine and delicate. The former, 
vniting a good deal of motion and force to the 
continual impreſſion of hard bodies, make the ſkin 
hard and callous, depriving it of its natural ſenſibi- 
lity : The latter are thoſe which vary the ſame ſen- 
lation, by light and frequent contact, in ſuch a 
manner that the mind, intent on ſuch impreſſions 
nceflantly repeated, acquires a facility of comp! e- 

8 5 hending 
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Hending all their modifications. This difference; 15 
very ſenſible in the uſe of muſical inſtruments, 
The hard and deſtructive touch of the violencello, 
the baſs-viol, and even of the violin, in rendering 
the fingers more flexible, hardens their EXtremmi: 
ties: en the flight and ſmooth touch of the 
harpfiehord or ſpinnet, at the ſame time that it 
makes them pliant and flexible, makes them alſy 
Kill more ſenſible. The ſpinnet, therefore, is in 
this reſpect to be preferred. 

It is requiſite that the external ſkin mould be f 

far hardened, as to endure the impreſſions and i. 
terations in the air: For this i it is that defends al 
the reſt. After this, however, I would not hav: 
the hands applied too long and often to the ſame 
kind of labour, as by this means the fkin become 
callous, and loſes that exquiſite degree of ſenfibili- 
ty, which enables us to judge of bodies by {lightly 
paſting the hand over them; and which, according 
to the different ſpecies of contact, makes us, in the 
dark, frequently to ſhudder. 
Where is the neceffity for my pupil to have his 
feet always ſecured by the hide of an ox? Where 
would be the harm, if his own ſkin ſhould ſerve 
kim inſtead of the ſoles of his ſhoes ?: It is evident, 
that 'the delicacy of the ſkin, in this part of the 
| body, can never be uſeful, though 1 it may be ſome 
times hurtful, When the citizens of Geneva were 
Alarmed in the night, in the depth of winter, by 
the enemy, they found their muſkers ſooner than 
their ſhocs. Had none of them ever been uſed to 
walk barefoot, who knows if their city might not 
have been taken? 

A man ſhould always be armed ainft unfore 
ſeen accidents. Emilius, therefore, al accuſtom 


himſelf to run barefoot, in all ſeaſons, about his 


chamber, up and down ſtairs, and into the garden: 
So far from blaming him for it, I would imitate 


W ny” care —_ to —_ the. way clear of 
broken 
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broken glaſs. I ſhall treat of his manual ſports 
and labour preſently; in the mean time, I would 


have him learn all thoſe. ſteps which favour the 


rarious turnings and windings of the body, and to 
:fume an eaſy and firm poſition in all its various 
attitudes. He ſhould learn to leap well, both as 
to diſtance and height, as well as to climb up a 


tree; and to ſpring over a wall; he ſhould acquire 


the knack of being always maſter of his equilibrium 


| in theſe exerciſes, all his motions and geſtures be- 
ing regulated by the laws of gravity, long before I 


ſhould trouble him with an explanation of the 


| principles of ſtatics. By the manner in which his 


foot reſts on the ground, and his body on his leg, 
he ſliould feel whether it were well or ill placed. A 
ſteady poſture is always graceful, and the firmeſt 
attitudes are ever the moſt elegant. If I were 
a dancing-maſter,. I would not teach the monkey - 
ticks of Marcel *: Though it muſt be ſaid they 
were well enough adapted ro the country where he 
taught them : But, inſtead of, employing my pupil 
perpetually in cutting capers,” I would lead him to 
the foot of ſome ſteep and rugged rock: There I 
would inſtruct him in the various attitudes it might 
be neceſſary for him to aſſume; in what manner 
to carry his head, his body, and where to reſt his 


A celebrated dancing-maſter at Paris, who, know- 
ing very well with whom he had to do, affected to 
play the extravagant, and to give his art an air of im- 
portance, which people pretended to think ridiculous ; 
but for which, nevertheleſs, they in reality, held him 
in great reſpect. There is at preſent another inſtance 
of the like kind, in an art not leſs frivolous ; a come- | 
dian takes upon him the man of importance, affecting 
the enthuſtaſt in his profeſſion, and ſucceeds in the 
lame manner. This is a ſure method of ſucceeding 
in France. Real abilities, more ſimple and lefs empi- 
ncal, are not encouraged there; modeſty being ſup- 
poſed only an indication of folly, Tear 
Vol. I. D d hands 
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bands and his feet, as occaſion required, to leap wy 
from point to point, both in aſcending and deſcend. 2 
ing, I would rather make him emulous of a ro. 8 
buck, than of a dancer at the opera. 4 0 
As the operations of the ſenſe of feeling are con- _ 
fined within the reach of our hands, fo thoſe of f 
the ſight are extended beyond it. It is this circum- f 
ſtance which renders the latter ſo deluſive; at one ng 
view, the fight comprehends the various object, mh 
contained in half the horizon. How is it poſſible ww 
it ſhould not be ſometimes deceived, amidſt tha . p 
multitude of fimultaneous ſenſations, and the judge- my 
ment they excite ? The ſight is, indeed, the moſt 
defective of all our ſenſes; and that preciſely be. 
_ cauſe it is the moſt comprehenſive, and that, lea- 
ving the reſt at ſo great a diſtance behind it, its o- 
perations are too extenſive and inſtantaneous to he 
corrected by them. We may add further, that the 
very illuſions of perſpective are neceſſary to enable 
us to form a right notion of extenſion, and com- W 
pare its ſeveral parts and relations. Were there that 
no deception in the appearances of things, nothing ah 
would ſeem to exiſt at a diſtance : Without the 
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gradations of magnitude and ſhade we could not * 
perceive any diſtance; or rather with regard to us, MW; 
there would in fact be none at all. If of two trees Th 
of equal height, the one at an hundred paces di- bin 


ſtance ſhould appear as tall and as diſtinct as the 
other which ſtood but ten paces off, we ſhould na. N nu 
turally place one cloſe by the ſide of the other. It Mr. 
we were to perceive the dimenſions of all objects, 
ſuch as they really are, we fliould perceive no ſpace, 
but cvery thing would appear immediately in the 
eye - 
9 he ſenſe of ſeeing has but one ſtandard whereby 
to judge of the magnitude and diſtance of objects 
and this is the angle they make in the eye; and, 23 
this angle is the ſimple effect of a compound cauſe 
the judgement immediately excited thereby, leaves 


us 


ri 


ever“ 
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every particular cauſe undeterminate, or neceſſari- 
defective. For how is it poſſible for. us to tell, 

oa mere inſpection, whether the angle, under 
Which 1 ſee one object leſs than another, is ſo, be- 
auſe the firſt object is really leſs, or becauſe it only 
exiſts at a greater diſtance. 

We muſt in this caſe take a method different 
from the preceding: Inſtead of reducing the ſenſa- 
tion to its ſimpleſt form, we mutt double it, or 
confirm it by another; ſubjecting the viſual to the 
file organ, and repreſling. if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, the impetuoſity of the former ſenſe, by the 
more preciſe and regular operations of the latter, 
For want of being accuſtomed to this practice, we 
citimate Leights, diſtances, and magnitudes very 
inaccurately. A proof, alſq, that this is not the 
defect of the ſenſe, but of the uſe of it, is, that 
engineers, ſurveyors, architects, maſons, and paint- 
ers have generally more dexterity this way than any 
other people, and eſtimate dimenſions and diſtances 
nuch more exactly. Their profeſſion affording them 
that experience which we neglect to acquire, they 
correct the ambiguity of the angle, by thoſe more 

«terminate appearances which accompany it, 

It is ealy to prevail on children, to engage in any 
thing that requires them to move freely about. 
There are a thouſand ways, therefore, to intereſt _ 
bim in meaſuring and eſtimating diſtances, Let 
Is ſuppoſe we haye a very high cherry-cree ; what 
f nuſt we do to gather ſome cherries from the top? 

b the ladder in the barn long enough? Here is a 
riyulet too wide for us to jump over: How ſhall we 


: get acroſs? Will one of the planks that lie in the 
court-yard, reach from fide to fide? We have a 
i mind to fith, out of our chamber - window, in the 


moat that ſurrounds the houſe : How many fathoms 

muſt be our line? I would make a ſwing to reach 

from tree to tree; how many yards of, rope is ne- 

efary ? They tell me that our room in the other 
D d 2 hou 


2 wy» 


than this? We are out on à ramble, and are very 
hungry, there are two villages in fight: At which 
ſhall we dine? — Thefe and a thouſand other ocea. 
Hons of the like kind might be laid hold of, to el. 


natural inclination for that or any other, though 
perhaps intended for the army ? He is perſuaded, 


his birth and expeQations onght to do and know 


_addrefs of Chiron himfelf might hardly ſuffice to 
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houſe is to be five and twenty feet ſquare : Do you 
think it will be big enough for us? Is it bigger 


: 6 1 l 


Do you want to excite an indolent and lazy 
child to the exercife of running, when he has no 
we will ſuppoſe, I know not how, that perſons of 


nothing; and that his rank will ſerve him inſtead 
of arms, legs, and every kind of abilities. The 


make ſuch a gentleman an Achilles. The difficul- 
ty would, indeed, be fo much the greater to me, 


as I would prefcribe him abſolutely nothing. 
have already deprived myſelf of the means of ex. 


hortations, - promiſes, menaces, and emulation 


How then am I to excite him to run, without fay- 
ing any thing to him? To run myſelf, would not 


be a very certain, and it would alfo be an inconve- 
nient method. Beſide, it is neceſſary that he 
ſhould; at the ſame time, deduce from this exerciſe 


ſome object of inſtruction; in order to accuſtom 
the operations of the corporeal machine, and thoſe 


of the underſtanding to proceed in concert. This 
therefore ſhould be my method: Thar is, if | 


 thould take upon me to act, in ſuch an inſtance. 


In walking out with my young ſluggard after 
dinner, I would ſometimes put a couple of cakes, 
ſuch as he ſhould-be'moſt fond of, in my pocket; 


We would each of us cat one *, and return con- 


> tentedly 


*The reader will eaſily underſtand theſe walks are 


meant to be taken in the country. The public vaſt! 
| N 
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tentedly home, I would after ſome time let him 


ſee that I had taken out three cakes with me. As 
he could very eaſily eat half a dozen, he ſoon diſ- 
patches his own, and aſks me far the third. No, ſay 
I, I can eat it very well myſelf, or we will divide 
u; or, ſtay, we had better let thoſe two little boys 
there run a race far it. I call them to us, ſhow 
them the cake, and propoſe the terms. The boys 
defire no better conditions; and the cake is accord - 
ingly placed on a great ſtone which ſerves for the 
goal. The diſtance being marked, we go and ſit 
dowa: At the ſignal given, the racers ſet off; the 
victor ſeizing the cake, and devouring it without 
mercy, before the faces of the vanquithed and the 
ipectators. FR EIS IT ITT ISS G37 - 20018. 15 
This amuſement is . certainly of more value than 

the cake; but ſuppoſing he does not take to it, 
and that this firſt eſſay produces nothing, I am neither 
offended nor impatient; the education of children 
is a profeſſion iu which we muſt ſtudy to loſe time, 
in order to gain it. We continue our walks as u- 
ſnal; often taking three cakes, ſometimes four, 
and giving from time to time one, and fometimes 
two, to the racers. If the prize were not conſider- 
able, thoſe who diſputed it, would not be ambi - 
tious of obtaining it; the winner, therefore, is al- 
ways highly commended, and careſſed, as having 
done ſomething extraordinary. To diverfify the 
ſcene, and render it more intereſting, I make the 


courſe longer, and admit ſeveral candidates. Th 


are now hardly entered the liſts, before the paſſen 


of great cities are deſtructive to children of both ſexes. 
It is there they imbibe the principle of vanity, and a 
deſire of being admired. It is at the Luxembourg. 
the Tuilleries, and particularly in the gardens of 5 
Palais royal, that the young people in Paris go to 
learn thoſe foppiſh and impertinent airs, which render 
them ſo. ridiculous; and make them ſo much hiffed at 
'and ſo deteſtable in every part of Europe, 5 
| | | gers 
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gers {tap to look at them, animating them, as they 


run, with acclamations, ſhouting, and clapping of 
hands ; at the fame time, I fee my little gentleman, 
every now and then, eagerly take part with one or 


the other of the runners, riſing up and crying out 


when one is getting before another. Theſe afford 
to him the amuſement of the Olympic games. 

The runners, however, are ſometimes guilty of 
foul play; they lay hold of each other, tumble one 
another down, or throw flints in their way to cut 
their feet. This furniſhes me with a juſt pretext 
to ſeparate them, and to make them run from Git. 
ferent places equally diſtant from the goal. The 


_ reaſon of this precaution will appear preſently; for 
this important affair muſt be treated circumſtantul- 


ly. OD | 

g Being ſo frequently mortified at ſeeing his favou- 
rite cakes thus devoured by others before his 
eyes, my young gentleman at length begins to ſu- 
ſpect that to run well is of fome uſe; and ſeeing 
that he has two legs as well as other boys, he be- 
gins in ſecret to make ſome trials of his abilities. 
1 take care to ſeem not to obſerve him, but find 


that my ſtratagem takes. After tome time, he be- 


gins to think himſelf equal to the enterpriſe ; and, 


as I forcfaw, affects to importune me for the re- 


maining cake. I, of courte, refuſe him; on which 
he ſeems to take pet, and ſays, Well, Sir, lay it 
© down on the ſtone ; mark the diſtance, and we 
4 will ſce who wins it.” Mighty good! I reply 
ironically ; can ſo finea gentleman as you run: 


You will only whet your appetite, and get nothing 
to cat. Piqued at my raillery, however, he exerts 


nis ſtrength, and bears off the prize; which is the 
more eaſy for him to do, as I have made the courſe 
but ſhort, and have taken care to exclude one or 
two of the beſt runners, It is readily to be con- 


ceived that my point thus gained, it is not difficult 


far me to keep him up to this exerciſe, Indeed he 
acquircs, 


eee 


uy 
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acquires, in a ſhort time, ſo great an inclination 
for it, that, without partiality, he is able to beat 
almoſt all his companions, be the courſe as long as 
it will. 1 A Ck 

This advantage gained, is productive of another 
which I did not think of: when he won the prize 
but ſeldom, he uſed to eat it up alone, as did the 
others; but being accuſtomed to win it often, he 
becomes generous, and lets the vanquiſhed partaxe 
of it. This circumitance furniſhes me with a mo- 
ral obſervation, and teaches me the true principle 
of generoſity. ens 5 . 

By continuing to make my little runners ſet out 
from different places at one time, I contrive the 
diſtances, without his perceiving it, to be unequal; 
ſo that one having farther to run than another, 
has a viſible diſadvantage: but, though I leave my 
diſciple to his own choice, he knows not how to 
profit by this inequality. Without troubling him- 
ſelf about the diſtance, he always prefers the 
imootheſt ground; fo that, foreſeeing his choice, 
| can make him win or loſe the cake at pleaſure ; 
this piece of addreſs anſwers more ends alſo than 
one. As my deſign, however, is, that he ſhould 
perceive the difference in queſtion, I endeavour to 
make him ſenſible of it : but however indolent at 
other times, he is ſo animated in his diverſion, and 
diſtruſts me ſo little, that I have all the trouble in 
the world to make him perceive I have tricked 
him. At length, nevertheleſs, in ſpite of his in- 
attention, J gain my point; and he reproaches me 
accordingly for the d<ception, To this I reply, by 
aking him, what right he has to complain? © It 
* I gave you a cake, have not I a right to make 
my own conditions? Who obliges you to run ? 
Did I promiſe to make your diſtances all equal? 
Have not you beſides always your choice? Take 


dhe ſhorteſt; who will hinder you? Do not you 


* ſee that J favoured you in this matter, and that 
the 


and increaſe their number, on the ſame day; by 
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the difference you complain of, is to your ad. 
** vantage, if you know how to make uſe of it! 
All this is very plain; my young gentleman un. 
derſtands it; and, in order to make a proper choice; 
looks more norrowly after the diſtances preſcribed, 
He ſets out with meaſuring each by the number of 
ſteps : this method, however, he finds ſlow and de. 
fective: beſides, I take it into my head to diverſify 


which means the amuſement of running becomes a 
kind of paſſion j and it is with regret that time is 
loſt in meaſuring the ſeveral diſtances, which ſhould 
be employed in running the race. This vivacity of 
infancy ill agrees with ſuch delays ; he learns, 


therefore, to ſee better, and to eſtimate diſtance; 
by his eye. In a word, after repeated trials for 


ſome months, and correcting a few of his miſtakes, 
I ſucceed ſo well in thus teaching him to meaſure 
by his eye, that when I place a cake on any ob- 
ject, he knows its diſtance as well by looking at it 
as if he had meaſured it with a chain, | 

As the judgement is more inſeparably attached to 


the ſight than to any other of the ſenſes, it requires 


a great deal of time to learn to ſee : a long time is 
requiſite for us, to compare the ſenſations of the 
ſight with thoſe of the touch, in order to habituate 


the former of thoſe ſenſes to make a faithful report 


of figures and diſtances. The moſt . penetrating 
ſight in the world can give us no idea of extenſion 


without the touch, or a ſenſe of progreflive mo- 


tion. The whole univerſe muſt appear to an oyſtet 
but as a ſingle point; nor would ic ſeem otherviſe 


were that oyſter animated by a human foul. I 


is only by means of walking about, touching, 
counting, and taking the dimenſions of objects, 
that we learn to judge of them: but if we accu. 
ſtom ourſelves always to meaſure them, the feni: 
confiding on the inſtrument, acquires no accuracy 


to eſtimate without it. Neither is it proper 5 | 
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child to paſs immediately from the menſuration of 


objects to eſtimate them; he ſhould begin to eſti- 


mate by parts what he cannot comprehend altogè- 
ther; comparing ſuch imaginary diviſions to ali- 
quot parts of admeaſurement: theſe again he 
ſhould learn to apply to the ſight: only, and not by 
the hand. I would have him, however, confirm 
his operations at firſt, by taking afterwards the real 
almeaſurement, in order to correct his errors, and 
that if any falſe appearance remained in the ſenſe, 
he might be able to rectify it by his judgement. 
There are natural meaſures, which are nearly the 
fame in all places; ſuch are the ſtep of a man, the 
extent of his arms, his height, c. When a child 
can eſtimate the height of a ſtory, his preceptor 
may make him. employ it as the meaſure of a fa- 
hom; ſo that when he would eſtimate the height 
of a ſteeple, he may meaſure it by the ſtories of an 
houſe, If he would know how many leagues he 
has travelled, let him reckon the time he has been 


in going; which will ſerve him very well, particu- 


larly if you give him no affiftance in any of theſe 
things, but let him diſcover them all himſelf. 

It is impoſſible to judge accurately of the dimen- 
ſions of bodies, unleſs we learn alſo to know their 
figures, and even to imitate thoſe figures; for this 
imitation is founded on nothing elſe but the rules 


of perſpective, and we cannot eſtimate the exten- 


ſion of bodies by their appearance, unleſs we have 
ſome knowledge of thole rules. Children, being 


great imitators, all attempt to deſign; I would 


have my pupil cultivate that art; not for the ſake 
of che art itſelf, but only to give him a good eye, 
and a ſupple hand. It is to be obſerved, indeed, 


in general, that it is of little conſequence whether 


he be expert at any of the exerciſes he partakes of, 


provided he acquires that perſpicacity and agility 


which they are calculated to teach him. I ſhall 
take particular care, therefore, he ſhall have no 


6 Vor. I. | W drawing- 
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drawing-maſter, who will only teach him to imj. 
tate imitations, and deſign after deſigns. I would 
have him have no other maſter than nature; ng 
other model than the objects themſelves. He 
ſhould have before his eyes the original itſelf, and 
not the paper repreſenting it: thus he ſhould de. 
ſign an houſe from an houſe, a tree from a tree, 
2 man from a man, that he might be accuſtomed 
to obſerve minutely and accurately the appearance: pe: 
of bodies, and not take falſe and artificial imita- Wl & 
tions for true and genuine. I would even diſcou- ga 
rage him from endeavouring to trace any thing an 
from memory, till, by frequent and repeated obſer- WM big 
vations, its figure ſhould be ſtrongly imprinted on bo 
his imagination; leſt he ſhould otherwiſe, by ſub- ed 
ſtituting ſome fantaſtic image inſtead of the real WM no 
one, loſe the knowledge of proportion, and a taſte WM th 
for the genuine beauties of nature. th 
I know, that, by going to work in this manner, WM ca 
he will continue to blot and ſcratch a long time, M if 
without producing any likeneſs : that it will be WM hi 
long before he acquires by theſe means an elegance go 
in ſketching the outlines, and the light touches of WM de 
the maſter ; nay, it is poſſible he may never attan WW im 
any diſcernment in the fine effect of painting, or a Wl ve 
good taſte for deſign, By way of recompenſe, re. 
however, he will certainly contract a juſter ſight, W . 
and a more ſteady hand; he will acquire the know- es, 
ledge of the true relations of ſize and figure be: in 
tween animals, plants, and other natural bodies, I nc 
and a more perfect experience in the effects of per- WM gr 
ſpective, This is the very point I am at; my in- ab 
rention being, not fo much that he ſhould know) pr 
how to imitate objects, as to become fully ac: Il of 
quainted with them. I had much rather, for in- a 
ſtance, that he ſhould ſhew me the acuntkus in the N ac 
plant itſelf, and that he ſhould be leſs expert in th 
drawing the leaves of a chapter. | in 
In this exerciſe, as well as on all the reſt, I in. 
„ ts | = 
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tend pot that my pupil ſhould amuſe himſelf alone. 
[ would make it ſtill more agreeable, by conſtant- 
ly partaking it with him, I would have him have 
no other rival than myſelf ; ſuch, however, I would 
always be, without relaxation or riſk : this would 
make our employment intereſting without exciting 
jealouſy. I would follow his example, in taking 
up the crayon, and in drawing at firſt as bad as 
himſelf, "Though I were an Apelles, I would ap- 
pear to him as a mere dauber. I would begin by 


ketching out the figure of a man, as boys do a- . 


gainſt the wall; an horizontal ſtroke for each arm, 
and a vertical one for each leg, and the fingers as 
big as the wriſts, After ſome time, we thould 
both of us obſerve the diſproportion of this wretch- 
ed ſketch ; we ſhould obſerve that a man's leg is 
not equally thick all the way, that the length of 
the arms bears a certain proportion to the height of 
the body, &c. In his progreſs in this art, I take 
care to keep pace with him as cloſely as I can; or, 
if I advance a little, it is ſo much only as to give 
him room eaſily to overtake me, and fometimes to 
po before me in his turn. Being properly provi- 


| ded with pencils and colours, we endeavour to 


initate the appearance and colouring of objects as 
well as their figure and outlines. The artiſt will 
readily perceive, that, by this method of proceeding 
ve muſt make ſtrange work. In our rudeſt ſketch- 
es, however, and amidſt the worſt of our daub- 
ngs, there is ſome reſemblance of nature, as we 
never fail to keep our eye on the works of our 
great maſter, We were {ome time ago concerned 


about ornamental furniture for our apartment; at 


preſent, you ſee, we are provided wich the means 
of ſupplying ourſelves, I get our drawings framed 
and glazed, to the end that they may receive no 
additional touches, but be preſerved in their primi- 
ve imperfection. Hence each of us is intereſted 
n executing our works at firſt as well as poſſible. 
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Theſe are accordingly arranged in order round the 


room: each deſign is repeated perhaps twenty or 


thirty times, and diſplays the progreſs of the artiſt, 
from the time when his draught of a building was 
only that of a ſhapeleſs front, till 'it received its 
juſt proportions of figure, lights, and ſhades, The 
gradations of this progreſs give us occafion to make 
many curious and intereſting compariſons, that al- 
WAYS excite our emulation. 

Our firit and groſſeſt daubings, I take care to 
have fet in fine gilt frames, which ferve as a foil to 
their deformity ; and, in proportion as the deſign 
itſelf is improved, and the imitation becomes more 
exact, I diminiſh the Juftre of the frames; giving 
as a reaſon, that when the painting is good, it re- 
quires no ornament to ſet it off, and that it would 
be a pity the frame fhould engage the attention 

that ſhould be beſtowed on the picture. Hence 

we both aſpire to the hononr of having our pieces 
ſet in plain frames; and when either of us deſpiſes 
the performance of the other, he condemns it, of 
courſe, to a gilt one, Some time or other, no 
doubt, onr conduct in this particular wilt become 
proverbial with us, and we fhall admire how fond 
many people are to do themſelves Joanne, by having 
their pictures ſo finely framed, 

I have faid that geometry is above the capacity 
of children; but that it is fo, is our own fault. 
Wie do not perceive that their method is not ours; 
and that what is the art of reaſoning i in us, is no- 
thing more than the art of perceiving in them. 

| Inftead of teaching them, therefore, our method, 
we ought to ſtudy theirs, For our way of learning 
geometry is as much an affair of the imagination, 
as of reaſoning, When once the propofition Is 
laid down, we ſet about conceiving the demonſtra- 
tion of it; that is, we endeavonr to find from 
what propoſition already known, the other is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence ; and from all the conſequen- 

ces 
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cs which may be drawn from ſuch propoſition, to 
6x on that which is preciſely ſought. es 
By this method, however, the moſt exact rea- 
ſoner in the world, unleſs he is alſo poſſeſſed of in- 
vention, muſt ſoon be obliged to ſtop ſhort. And 
hat is the conſequence? Inſtead of being inſtruct- 
ed to trace out demonſtrations, 'we only receive 


taught to reaſon, the maſter reaſons for us, and 
exerciſes only our memories. 


gures, combine them, place them one upon ano- 
ther, and examine their relations, you will ſoon 
make yourſelf maſter of the elements of geometry; 
without ever troubling yourſelf about definitions, 
problems, or any other theoretical modes of de- 


teach Emilius geometry; but defign that he. ſhall 
teach it me. I will ſearch for the proper relations, 
and he ſhall find them; which he will the more 
afily do, as I ſhall look for them merely with that 


example, to deſcribe a circle, I would do it with 
a piece of thread, turning on a point. By which 
means, when I ſhould come afterwards to compare 
the length of the different radii of ſuch a circle, 
Emilius would naturally laugh at my ſimplicity, 
and give me to underſtand, that the ſame thread 
being conſtantly extended from the centre, in 


tracing the periphery, it is impoſſible that all the 
parts of the latter ſhould not be at equal diſtances 


from the former. | 183 ate. 
Mere I defirous of meaſuting an angle of ſixty 
degrees, I would not deſcribe only a ſegment, but 
a whole circle ; for with children nothing ſhould 
be left to ſuppoſition. By doing thus, I find that 
the ſegment bounded by the two ſides of the angle 
is juſt a ſixth part of che whole circle. After this, 
keeping the point of the compalles in the ſame cen- 

tre, 


thoſe which are dictated to us; inſtead of being 


If you cut out and form exact geometrical fi- 
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monſtration. For my part, I do not pretend to 


view, Inſtead of taking a pair of compaſſes, for 
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tre, I would deſcribe a ſecond circle; of which ! 
ſhould find the ſegment to be alſo a ſixth part gf 
the whole, as before: I would then deſcribe 3 
third, and ſo go on with deſcribing concentric cir- 
cles, and meaſuring the angle on each, till Enj. 
lius, ſtruck with my ſtupidity, ſhould inform me, 
that, whether the arch be greater or leſs, the ſame 
angle would be always the fixth part of a circk, 


By this example alone my pupil would become per. 


ſectly acquainted with the uſe of a protractor. 

| To prove that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones, they are uſually deſcribed 
in a circle, I, on the contrary, would fo contrive 
it that Emilius ſhould firſt obſerve this in the circle 


itſelf; when I would obſerve to him, that, if the 
circle were rubbed out, and the right lines on- 


remained, the angles would remain tilt the 
ame. 5 | 

It is common to neglect the nicety of geometri- 
cal figures, as they are ſuppoſed perfect in the de- 


monſtration. But, as we ſhall never trouble our- 


ſelves about demonſtrations, our moſt important 
concern will be to draw our figures exactly; to 
make a ſquare as perfectly ſquare, and a circle as 
completely round, as poſſible. To prove the ac- 
curacy of the figure, we ſhould examine it by all 


1ts perceptible properties, and this would give us 


every day an opportunity of diſcovering new ones. 


We ſhould compare the two halves of a circle, by 
folding it together in the line of its diameter ; and 


of thoſe of a ſquare, by doubling it in that of iis 


diagonal. We ſhould diſpute whether the equalt- 


ty obſerveable in the circle and ſquare thus folded, 
obtained alſo in the parallelogram, the trapezium, 
and other figures. Sometimes, alſo, we ſhould 
attempt to foreſee the ſucceſs of the experiment, 


before we made it; to endeavour to aſſign the rea- 


tons, &c. | HR 
Thus geometry would be, to my pupil, oy 
: ; | the 
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the art of uſing the ſcale and compaſs ; nor ſhould 
he ever be ſuffered to confound it with the art of 


beſign, in proſecuting which he ſhould uſe neither 


of theſe inſtruments, Theſe indeed ſhould be al- 
ways kept under lock and key ; and Emilius be 
very ſeldom, and but for a ſhort time indulged 
with them, that he might not acquire a ſlovenly 
way of ſketching his deſigns : we ſhould, however, 
frequently take out our drawings in our excurſions 
ind diſcourſe on what we had done, or might de- 
ſign to do, at our return. = 

[ thall never forget having ſeen a young man at 
Turin, who was taught, in his infancy, the va- 
rious relations between the outlines and ſurfaces of 
bodies, by having cakes ſet before him, cut into 
all manner of regular ſolids ; by which means he 
exhauſted the ſcience of Archimedes, in ſtudying 
which form contained the greateſt quantity. 

When a child plays at battle-dore and ſhuttle- 
cock, he exerciſes his eye and arm; when he 
yhips a top, he acquires freſh ſtrength by exerting 
what he poſſeſſes, but in this exerciſe what docs 
he learn? I have often aſked, why children are 
not made to apply themſelves to many of thoſe 
games of ſkill and dexterity, which are practiſed 
by men, ſuch as tennis, fives, and billiards, or to 
play on muſical inſtruments ? To this queſtion it 
hath been conſtantly replied, that ſome of theſe di- 
rerfions are above their capacity, and that their 
limbs and organs are not ſufficiently formed for the 
others. Theſe reaſons, however, appear to me 
very unſatisfactory ; a child, it is true, has not the 
ſtature of a man, and yet, he wears clothes made 
in the ſame form and manner. I do not mean that 
he ſhould play with the ſame maſs, or at a billiard- 
able three feet high ; that he ſhould make one in 
party at our tennis-courts, or that we ſhould load 
ws little arm wich our heavy rackets: he might ex- 
Ice himſelf however, in a ſaloon, where means 


{ſhould 
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ſhould be previouſly taken to ſecure the windoyy , 
he might at firſt make uſe of ſoft-balls, his rackey 
might be made of light wood, afterwards of parch. 
ment, and at length of cat gut, as he increaſed i in 


ſtrength. You prefer the ſhuttlecock, becauſe i 


is leſs fatiguing and dangerous. For both theß 
reaſons, however, you are in the wrong, This 


is mere womens play: but you will find no vo- 
man who is not frightened at the motion of a ten- 


nis-ball. Their white and delicate ſkins are not 


adapted to bruiſes, nor are their complections and 


features to be marred by contuſions. But men, 


deſtined to be hardy and vigorous, muſt not expe(} 


to become ſuch, without peril ; and what defean 
can we be ſuppoſed capable of making, if we are 


never attacked ? We always indulge ourſelves in 
' thoſe amuſements, at which we may remain iner 


pert without danger; a ſhuttlecock, in falling, 
hurts nobody: but nothing renders the arms fo ac. 
tive as the neceſſity of ſecuring the head, nor the 
ſight ſo quick as that of preſerving the eyes. To 


ſpring from one fide of a tennis-court to the other; 


to judge of the rebounding of a ball while it is in 
the air ; and to return it with a ſure and ſteady 
arm; theſe are diverſions leſs adapted to the amuſe: 
ment of grown perſons, than proper to form them 
in youth. 

The fibres of a child, it may be ſaid, are too 


ſoft: his muſcles may indeed be leſs elaſtic, bu 


they are more ſupple; his arm may have leſs force 
than that of a man ; it is nevertheleſs an arm, ad 
capable of doing every thing, proportioned to 1t 


ſize and ftrength, of which any other machine of 


the like kind is capable. Children, it is ſaid, have 
no dexterity in their hands and arms; it is for ths 
reaſon I would teach-it them: a man with as li- 
tle exerciſe would not have a jot more. The ule 
of our organs 1s to be known only by employing 
them. Nothing but long experience can teach V3 


hos 
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how to turn them to the greateſt adyantage: We 
cannot alſo too much apply ourſelves to the acquire - 
nent of this experience. | 125 
Every thing that has once been done is certainly 
practicable. Now, nothing is more common than 
to ſee ſprightly and dextrous children have as much 
activity of body as grown men. At the fairs, we 
ſe the little æquilibriſts dance upon the wire, walk 
on their hands, leap, and tumble about with great 
zzility, For how many years together hath not 
the attention of the public been engaged, by the 
ltalian comedy, with the performances of children? 
Who hath not heard, throughout Germany and I- 
taly, of the little pantomimical company of the fa- 
mous Nicolini ? Did any one ever remark that the 
motions of thoſe children were leſs free, their atti- 
tudes leſs graceful, their ear leſs nice, or their 
dancing leſs eaſy, than thoſe of performers full 
grown? At firſt, indeed, our fingers are general- 
ly ſhort, thick, and ſtiff in their motion, our hands 
are plump and little adapted to graſp any thing; 
all this, however, doth not hinder many children 
from learning to write and draw, at an age, when 
others are equally incapable of holding the pen or 
the crayon, All Paris muſt remember the little 
Lagliſh girl, who, at ten years of age, performed 
uch wonders on the harpſichord ; and J ſhall never 
forget, that I myſelf once ſaw, at the houſe of a 
certain magiſtrate, a little boy, his ſon, whom. 
they placed, like a ſtatue, on the table, in the 
middle of the deſſert ; while he played on the vio- 
in almoſt as big as himſelf, and ſurpriſed eyen the 
belt artiſt by the compaſs of his execution. 
Theſe, and an hundred other examples that 
might be given of the like kind, appear to me con- 
mncing proofs that the ſuppoſed inaptitude of chil- 
dren for the various exerciſes of grown perſons, is 
merely imaginary ; and that, if we do not ſee them 
Vol. I. F ſucceed 
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ever, a very material difference; for in the one 


| exerted, It is the art of varying the amuſement b 


young minds as would turn their diverſions into la- 4 


fucceed in many, it is becauſe they have not prac. 
tiſed them, 5 | OY 

It may be here objected, that I fall into the fame 
errour, with reſpect to the premature cultivation of 
the corporeal powers of children, as J have con. 
demned in thoſe of their minds. There is, how. 


caſe the progreſs they make is only apparent, and 
in the other it is real. I have already proved that 
they do not actually poſſeſs the degree of under. 
ſtanding they appear to have; whereas, in their at. 
tions, whatever they appear to do, they actually 
effect. Beſides this, it ſhould always be remem: 
bered that what we propoſe in this way is merely e 
as an amuſement, as an eaſy and voluntary exer: * 
tion of thoſe powers which nature requires to be i *Þ 


of children in order to render them more agreet- 1 
ble; without laying any ſuch reſtraint on theit , 


bour. For, after all, in what manner can they 2. 8 
muſe themſelves, without my being able to convert % 


the object of their pleaſure into that of inſtruCtion? 
And though this ſhould not be always the caſe, i 
yet provided their time paſſed away in innocence, 


their progreſs in any kind of knowledge would not By. 
be of any great conſequence : Whereas, when they f 
are laid under a neceſlity of learning this thing or I in 
the other, it is impoſſible, in the what method of n 
inſtruction, for the preceptor to carry his point, f 
without trouble, vexation, and reſtraint, ' iY 
What I have already ſaid concerning thoſe two . 
ſenſes, whoſe uſe is the moſt conſtant and impor WF 
tant, may ſerve as an example in the manner of 0 


exerciſing the reſt. The fight and the touch are 
equally applied to bodies in motion and at reſt; 1 
but, as a vibration in the ambient air is necefſary WF . 
to affect the organs of hearing, nothing leſs _— | 
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body in motion can excite in us the ſenſation of 
ſound, and if all the bodies that ſurround us were 
conſtantly at reſt, we ſhould never hear the leaſt 
ſound. In the night, therefore, when moving 
ourſelves as little as we pleaſe, we need be appre - 
henfive of danger only bom other moving bodies, 
it is neceſſary Tar we ſhould have a quick ear, and 
be able to judge, from the ſenſation that affects us, 
whether the body cauſing it be great or little, near. 
or at a diſtance, weak or violent in its motion. The 
air, when ſo agitated as to produce ſounds, is 
ſubject to repercuſſions that reflect its vibrations: 
Hence ariſe echoes, that repeat the former ſenſa- 
tion, and make the ſonorous body appear to exiſt 
in a different place to that in which it really is, On 
plain, or in a valley, alſo, if we lay our ear cloſe 
to the ground, we ſball hear the voice of men and 
the trampling of horſes much farther than if we 
ſhould ſtand upright. 8 

As we have compared the ſight to the touch, it 
vill be proper to compare it alſo to the ſenſe of 
hearing, and to know which of the two impreſſions 
z made the ſooneſt on the organs by the ſame ob- 
ject. When we ſee the fire of a piece of ordnance, 
it may be yet time enough to avoid the ball; but 
vhen you hear the report, it is too late; the ball 
hath already done its execution, One may judge 
of the diſtance of the clouds in a ſtorm, from the 
interval of time between the flaſh of lightning and 
the clap of thunder. Take care to make a child 
acquainted with this ſort of experiments; let him 
make all thoſe which are not above his capacity, 
and find the others by induction; but I had rather 
an hundred times he ſhould be ignorant of them, 
than that you ſhould give him the information. 

We have an organ which anſwers to that of 
bearing, viz, that of the voice; but we have none 
that anſwers in the like AN to that of the fight, 

SE 2 nor 


nor can we imitate colours as we do ſounds, 
Hence we have one method more of cultivating 
the former ſenſe than the latter: This is by exer. 
eiſing the active and paſſive organs reciprocally on 
each other. | | 
Man hath three kinds of voice; the ſpeaking ot 
articulate volce, the ſinging or meladious voice, 
and the pathetic or accented voice, which is the 
language of the. paſhons, and animates bath our 
ſinging and our ſpeech. A child. hath. theſe three 
kinds of voice, as well as a grown. perſon, but with- 
out knowing how to conjoin them in the ſame man- 
ner: He diſplays, like us, laughter, cries, com. 
plaints, exclamations, &c. but he is incapable of 
modifying theſe with the various infleEtions of the 
other two modes of voice. In the moſt perfect u- 
nion of theſe three voices, confiſts. the moſt com- 
plete muſic. Children are incapable, therefore, of 
this muſic, and thus have no expreſſion in their 
ſinging. It is the fame with their verbal diſcourſe, 
in which they have no emphaſis; they cry out, it 
is true, but they lay no accent on their words ; and, 
as there is little energy in what they ſay, there b 
nothing emphatic in their voice and language. Our 
pupil will be ſtill more plain and ſimple in his ſpeech 
and diſcourſe, becauſe his paſſions, not being 2 
yet excited, will not mix their language with his. 
Never ſet him, therefore, to recite ſpeeches out ot 
plays, nor teach him the arts of declamaiion. He 
will have too much good ſenſe to know how to give 
an affected tone to the words he does not under- 
{tand, or expreflion to ſentiments he has never felt 
Teach him to ſpeak plainly, articulately, and to 
pronounce his words clearly, and without affetta- 
tion; to know and practiſe the grammatical ac: 
cent, to ſpeak always loud enough to be heard; 
but never to raiſe his voice higher than the occauon 
TY. requires. 
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requires, which is a common fault in the ſchools. 


In every thing avoid what is ſuperflnons. 


In the ſame manner, in ſinging, you ſhould en- 
deavour to render his voice clear, equal, eaſy, and 
ſonorous; and his ear ſuſceptible of meaſure and 
harmony: But nothing more. Imitative and the- 
arical muſic is above his capacity. I would not 
have. him even make uſe of words in finging ; or 
if it were required, I would endeavour to compoſe 
ſongs on purpoſe, for him, which ſhould be adapt- 
ed to his years, intereſting and equally ſimple with 
his ideas, . Forres | 

It will be eaſily imagined; that, as I am not very 
prefling to teach him to write, I ſhall not be more 
ſo to make him learn muſic. No, we ſhall not re- 
quire him to pay a very earneſt attention to any 
thing, nor be in too much haſte to exerciſe his 
judgement on ſigns, In this particular I muſt own, 
this delay ſeems attended with fome difficulties; 
for, though the knowledge of notes may not at 
firſt appear more neceſſary for thoſe who learn to 
fing, than that of letters to ſuch as learn to read, 
there is however this difference, that in ſpeaking 
we make uſe of our own ideas, and in ſinging of 
the ideas of others. Now, to expreſs the ideas of 
2 it is neceſſary we ſhould firſt be able to read 
them. BS | | 

But, in the firſt place, inſtead of reading, we 
may hear them, and a tune is more faithfully con- 
veyed to us by the ear than by the eye. Add to 
this, that to underſtand muſic, it is not fufficient 
to be able to play or ſing; we mult learn to com- 
poſe at the ſame time, or we ſhall never be maſters 
of this ſcience. Exerciſe your little muſician at 
rſt in regular, harmonious periods; join them 
afterwards together by a very ſimple modulation, 
and at length mark their different relations by cor- 
rect punctuation, which is done by a good choice 
of ſtop and cadence, Above all things, mend guy 

: thing 
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thing fantaſtic and whimſical, nor ever affect the 
pathetic in your expreſſion ; but chuſe a melody 
always eaſy and fimple, always naturally ariſing 
from the chords eſſential to the tune, and indicat. 
ing the baſe in ſuch a manner as that he may eaſily 
perceive and follow it : For, to form the voice and 


the ear, it is to be obſerved, he ſhould never ſing 


to any inſtrument but the harpſichord. 

For the better diſtinction of the ſound of the 
notes, they are pronouncedarticulately ; hence the 
cuſtom of ſol-fa-ing, by means of certain ſyllables, 
To diſtinguiſh the degrees on the ſcale, it is ne- 
ceſſary to give appellations to thoſe degrees, and 
alſo to the fixed terms of their difference ; hence 
the names of harmonic intervals, and alſo the ap- 
plication of thoſe letters of the alphabet, which are 
marked on the keys of the harpſichord, &c. and 


the notes of the gamut. C and A ſignify certain 


fixed and invariable ſounds, always made by the 


fame ſtops. Ut and La are very different. Utis 


conſtantly the fundamental note of a greater mode, 
or the mediante of a leſſer. La is conſtantly the 
fundamental of a lefler mode, or the ſixth note of 
a greater. Thus the letters denote the invariable 
terms of the relations in our muſical ſyſtem, and 
the ſyllables expreſs the terms of ſimilar relations 
in different tunes. The letters indicate the ſtops 
on the keys, and the {ſyllables the degrees of the 


mode. The French muſicians have ſtrangely per- 
plexed theſe diſtinctions; confounding the intent 
of the ſyllables with that of the letters, and, by 


multiplying without neceflity the ſigns of the ſtops, 
they have left none to expreſs the chords: Inſo- 
much, that with them Ut and C are always the 
ſame thing; which is not, nor ought to be the 


caſe; for to what purpoſe then ſhould C find a 
place in the ſcale ? Hence the French manner of 


ſol-fa-ing is extremely difficult, and quite uſeleſs, 
conveying no preciſe ideas to the mind; as by their 
| method 
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method the two ſyllables Ut and Mi, for example, 
may either ſtand for a third greater or leſſer. By 
what ſtrange fatality is it that a country productive 
of the fineſt books of muſic in the world, ſhould 
be that wherein this ſcience is the moſt difficult to 
be attained ? 

Let us accompany our pupil in a more ſimple 
and clear method; let him know only two modes, 
the relations of which ſhould always be the ſame, 
and always indicated by the fame ſyllables. Whe- 
ther in learning to ſing, or play on an inſtrument, 
let him learn to ſound his mode on every one of 
the twelve tones, and whether he fix D, C, G, &c. 
to make the final always t or la, according to the 
mode. By this method he will always form a right 
conception of what you are teaching; the eſſen- 
tial relations of the mode, whether in finging or 
playing, will be always preſent to his mind, his ex- 
ecution will be more correct, and his progreſs more 
ſpeedy. There is nothing more whimſical and ex- 
e Ms than the French method of ſol - fa- ing, 
a5 1 call it, au naturel; as, by this, they ſubſti- 
tüte ideas foreign to the thing, inſtead of thoſe 
which properly belong to it. Nothing is more na- 
tural than to fol-fa by tranſpoſition, when the mode 
is tranſpoſed. But enough on this ſubject: You 
may teach him muſic in what manner you pleaſe, 
provided you only let him conſider it as an amuſe- 
ment. 

We are already well acquainted with the ſtate of 
external bodies, with relation to our own, of their 
weight, figure, colour, ſolidity, magnitude, di- 
ſtance, temperature, motion, and reſt, We are 
informed concerning thoſe which ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed to approach us, or ſhould be kept at a diſtance; 
of the methods we are to take to overcome their 
reſiſtance, or to make uſe of other bodies in our 
own preſervation. All this, however, is not e- 


dough : Our own bodies are conſtantly waſting, 


and 
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and ſtand in need of being perpetually recruited, 
Although we are capable of converting ſome other 
bodies into the ſubſtance of ours, we are not in- 
different as to the choice of them, Every thing 
that offers itſelf doth not yield aliment for the hy. 
man body; and all thoſe ſubſtances that do, are 
more or leſs proper to this end, as they are adapted 
to the conſtitution of our ſpecies, the climate we 
inhabit, our own particular temperament, and man-. 


” 


ner of living. 


We ſhould be poiſoned, or might periſh with 


hunger, if, in order to make choice of proper ali- 
ment, we were obliged to wait till experience had 
inſtructed us: But that Supreme Goodneſs which 
hath made the pleaſures of ſenſible creatures the 
inſtruments of their preſeryation, informs us, by 
that which is pleaſing to the palate, what will agree 
with the ſtomach. There is naturally no phyſician 
ſo infallible as the appetite; and 1 doubt much whe: 
ther, in our primitive ſtate, thoſe aliments which 
were the moſt agreeable to our taſte, were not alſa 
the moſt wholeſame. „ 

Add to this, that our Creator has not only pro- 
vided for the neceſſities he hath laid us under, but 
alſo for the wants we bring on ourſelves; and that 
it is with a view of making our deſires go hand in 
hand with our neceſſitics, that our taſte and 1ncli- 
nations change and alter with our manner of living. 
The farther we depart from a ſtate of nature, the 
more we loſe of our natural taſte and inclinations ; 
or rather, habit conſtitutes a ſecond nature, which 
we ſo ſubſtitute in the place of the former, that 
none of us diſcover the difference. 

It follows hence, that the molt natural taſtes are 
the moſt ſimple : For theſe are the moſt eaſily 
transformed: Whereas, by whetting and irritating 
them by our caprices, they become inflexible and 
unchangeable. The man who is as yet of no 


country, will cafily fail into the cuſtoms of any | 
- Country | 
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come another, | 4 | | 
This appears true to me in all ſenſes, but more 
particularly in that of taſte, properly ſo called, Our 
ürſt aliment is milk; we are even diſguſted at firſt 
with ſtrong ſavours, and accuſtom ourſelves to 
them by degrees. Fruits, pulſe, herbs, and at 
length broiled meat, without ſalt or ſeaſoning, were 
the aliments of primitive mortals, The firſt time 
1 ſavage taſtes wine, he is diſguſted with it, and 
ſpits it out; and even among us we find, that thoſe 
who attain their twentieth year without taſting fer- 
mented liquors, can never bring themſelves to re- 
lin them afterwards We ſhould have been all ab- 
ſtemious if wine had not been given us in our young- 
er years, In a word, the more ſimple our taſte, 
the more univerſal ; the moſt common diſguſts are 
entertained againſt compounds, Did we ever 
know a perſon entertain a diſtaſte againſt bread or 
vater? Hence we ſee the path indicated by nature; 
this therefore js what we {ſhall follow, Let us en- 
deavour, as much as poſlible, to preſerye the taſte . 
of children in its primitive and unvitiated ſtate ; let 
their nutriment be ordinary and ſimple, nor fami- 
ariſe their palates to any thing that is high-flavqur- 
ed, | 5 . 
I do not inquire here whether ſuch a manner of 
living is healthful or not, as this is not to my pre- 
{ent purpoſe. It is ſufficient for me to give it the 
preterence, to know that it is moſt conformable to 
nature, and that it is the moſt eaſily convertible in- 
to any other, Thoſe who ſay we ought to accu- 
ſtom children to thoſe aliments which they are to 
make uſe of when grown up, reaſon, in my opi- 
nion, very improperly, Why ſhould their nutri- 
ment be the ſame, when their manner of living is 
lo very different? A. man, whoſe ſpirits are waſted 
with care, labour, and fatigue, ſtands in need of 
lacculent aliments that may furniſh him with new 
W ſpirits; 


country whatever, but one countryman cannot be- 
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ſpirits; whereas a child that is growing, and al. 
ways ſporting about, requires an abundant nourith. 
ment, productive of good chyle. Befides this, 2 
grown perſon hath already ſome ſettled rank, em. 
ployment, and reſidence ; but who can be certain 
what may happen to be the future circumſtance; 
of a child? Take care, in every caſe, not to give 
him too determinate a form, leſt it ſhould coſt hin 
too dear to change it when occafion requires, Let 
us not ſo educate him that he muſt periſh with hun- 
ger in a foreign country, unleſs he travel with a 

rench cook, nor that he may be induced to fay 
hereafter, that people know how to eat only in 
France, Have not TI occaſionally introduced a 
mighty pretty encomium ! For my own part, how: 
ever, I am of a different opinion, and fay, on the 
contrary, that it is in France only people know 
not how to eat, as ſo much art is required to make 
their victaals ett. 

Of all our various ſenſations, thoſe we receive 
by means of the taſte affect us moſt: For we are 
more intereſted to judge of thoſe ſubſtances which 
are to become part of our own, than of thoſe which 
barely exiſt around us. A thouſand things are in- 
_ different to the touch, the hearing, and the fight; 


but there is hardly any thing indifferent to the taſte: 


Add to this, that the activity of this ſenſe is al- 
together phyſical; it is the only one which has no- 
thing to ſay to the imagination; at leaſt, it ö 
that into which the imagination enters leſs than 
into any other; whereas imitation and fancy often 
unite a moral impreſſion to the phyſical in all o: 
thers. Thus, generally ſpeaking, voluptuous and 
| ſuſceptible characters, eaſily affected by the other 
ſenſes, are cold and indifferent to this, For this 
reaſon alone, which ſeems to place the taſte below 
them, and to render our defire of gratifying the 
_ Palate contemptible, I conclude, on the contrary, 
that the beſt method to govern children, is to No 
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them by their mouth. _ The motive of gluttony is 
at worſt preferable to that of vanity, in that the 
firſt is a natural appetite, depending immediately 
on the gratification of the ſenſe, whereas the ſecond 
ariſes only from opinion, is ſubjeCt to the caprices 
of mankind, and to all manner of abuſe. Gluttony | 
js the paſſion of children, nor takes place of any 
other, but diſappears preſently when others make 
their appearance. Believe nie, a child will ceaſe 
but too ſoon to think of what he is to eat; when 
his heart is fully engaged, his palate will have but 
little to do. As he grows up, a thouſand impe- 
tuous ſentiments will divert his attention from eat- 
ing to excite his vanity : for this latter paſſion is 
that which profits by the others, and at length in- 
groſſes them all. I have ſometimes made my ob- 
ſervations on thoſe perſons who hold good eating 
to be of ſo much importance; who begin to think 
as ſoon as they wake in the morning, what they 
ſhall have to eat during the day, and deſcribe a 
feaſt with more exactneſs that Polybius deſcribes 
a battle. I have always found, that ſuch pretend- 
ers to manhood were only great boys, thirty or 
forty years of age, without vigour and without 
conſiſtence; fruges ronſumere nati. Gluttony in 
grown perſons is the vice 'of thoſe who have no 
hearts. The ſoul of a glütton lies always in his 
palate ; he is formed for nothing but to eat. In- 
capable of every other enjoyment, he is nothing 
but when at table, and is incapable to judge of any 
thing in the world but made diſhes. There let us 


leave him, without regret, to his brutal employ- 


ment ; it is fitter for him than any other, as well 
for his ſake as our own. | Re 


To be fearful leſt gluttony ſhould take root, and 


grow up in a child of any capacity, is the effect of 
a narrow way of thinking. In childhood we think 
Only on what we are to eat; in youth we think 
little on this ſubject 42 thing goes down, when 
| | we 
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we have other affairs to mind. 1 Would not, hoy. 
ever, adviſe an indiſcreet uſe to be made of ſo mean 
a motive, nor that we ſhould render the honour 
of doing a noble action dependent on x Iweetmeat 
and biſcuits. 

But I ſee no reaſon, as childhood 1 is, or ought to 
be employed in mere amuſements, why exerciſe 
purely corporeal ſhould not be attended with a per- 
- Cceptible and material prize, When the little Ma. 
Jorcans were uſed to fetch down a baſket from th: 
top of a tree, by ſlinging ſtones at it, was it not 
very, juſt that a good breakfaſt ſhould repair the 
ſtrength they had exhauſted in the enterpriſe *? 

When the young Spartan, at the riſk of having 
his bones broke, flipt into the kitchen and brought 
off a young fox alive, and actually ſuffered the ra. 
pacious animal to eat into his very bowels; without 


making the leaſt complaint, for fear of a diſcovery, 


was it not very right that he ſhould profit by his 
dear - bought prey, and that he ſhould make a meal 
of the cub that had made a meal of him ? A dain- 
ty repaſt ought not indeed to be made a reward, 
but why ſhould it not be made the effect of the 
. Pains taken to procure it? Emilius does not regard 
the cake I lay on the ſtone as the reward of having 
run well; he knows only that he hath no other 


way of getting the cake than by arriving firſt at the 


end of the courſe. 

This doth not contradict the maxims I advance 
concerning the wholeſome ſimplicity of viands; 
For to flatter the appetite of children, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to make them nice, but only to fatisiy 
them; and this may be done by the moſt ſimple 
and common things in the world, if we do no- 
endeavour to refine their taſte, That conſtant ap: 


* It is now "IVE ages fince the Majorcans have ir. 


en up this cuſtom, which was uſual i in * time 0:4 


their famous lingers. 
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petite which is excited in them by their tendency 
to growth, is a certain ſauce which ſupplies the 
place of many others. Fruits, milkmeats, cakes 
{omewhat better than common bread, and particu- 
larly the art of diſpenſing theſe things moderately, 
are ſufficient . to lead a whole army of children 
round the world, without. giving them any taſte for 
high-flavoured meats, or nnen the riſk of ſpoil- 
ing their palates. 
One proof that the taſte of meat is not natural 
to the human palate, is the indifference which 
children have for that kind of food, and the pre- 
ference they give to vegetable aliments, ſuch as 
milk - meats, paſtry, fruit, &c. It is of the utmoſt 
conſequence not to viciate this primitave taſte in 
children, to make them carnivorous. Were ever 
their health not concerned, it would be expedient, 
on account of their diſpoſition and character; for 
it is ſufficiently clear from experience, that choſe 
people who are great eaters of meat, are in gene- 
ral more ferocious and cruel than other men. This 
obſervation holds good of all times and all places 
The Engliſh * barbarity is well known, whereas 


* I know that the Engliſh boaſt much of their hu- 
manity, and of the any diſpoſition of their nation; 
that they call themſelves good. natu red people: they may 
ery themſelves up, however, for chis good quality as 
much as they pleaſe ; ; there is nobody elſe will join 
with them. 

But it ſhould be obſerved, that our author appears, 
in this note, to have forgotten, what he maintains 
elſewhere, that ſtrength of body and of mind are 
eſſential to the conſtitution and character of a man. 
If he ſhould ever have an opportunity of being better 
acquainted with the Engliſh nation than he appears 
to be at preſent, he may know that they do not 
pride themſelves on that weakneſs of humanity, or 
that meck ſpecies of good nature which is characteri- 


the 
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the Gaures * are, on the contrary, the meckeſt 7. 
creatures in the world. All ſavages are cruel; and H 
as their manners do not tend to criielty, it is plain 
it muſt ariſe from their aliments. 'They go to war 

as to hunting, and treat their fellow-creaturesas 

they treat bears. Even in England itſelf, butchers 
are not admitted on a jury: familiarity with blood 
hardens abandoned wretches to murder. 

Homer hath made the Cyclops, who were fleſh. 
eaters, horrid monſters of men; and the Lotopha- 

gi, a people ſo amiable, that, when ſtrangers had 
once become acquainted with them and taſted the 

Fruits on which they lived, they even forgot their 
3 country, to take up their abode with their 

JJ ai os | 
__ * You aſk me,” ſays Plutarch,“ for what reaſon 

Pythagoras abſtained from eating the fleſh of brutes! 
For my part, Iam aſtoniſhed to think, on the con- 
trary, what appetite firſt induced man to taſte of 

a dead carcaſe ; or what motive could ſuggeſt the 
notion of nouriſhing himſelf with the fleſh of ani- 
mals, which he faw the moment before bleating, 

beHowing, walking, and looking about them. How 

could he bear to ſee an impotent and defenceleſs Wl + 


creature flaughtered, ſkinned, and cut up for food: or 
How could he endure the fight of the convulſed WW ,- 
limbs and muſcles ? How bear the ſmell ariſing W c 
from their diſſection? Whence comes it that he WW d 


was not diſguſted and ſtruck with horrour when he 
came to handle the bleeding fleſh, and clear away fe 
the clotted blood and humours from the wounds, 


Poetical fiction might imagine. 5 
| * The Banians, who abſtain from flefh more ſtrictiy 7 
than the Gaures, are almoſt as meek as they; but as 


heir ſyſtem of morals is leſs pure, and their religions 1 
tworſhip leſs rational, they are not, on the whole, fo : 
good a ſort of people, IE | 
e Tue * 
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The hides, DJ crawling, and the mangled beaſts 
Ha If- raw, hal V -roafted, bellowing their complaints. 


« Such a picture might gyen naturally enough 
have repreſented itſelf to the man who firit con- 
ceived an appteite for the fleſh of a living animal, 
and directed the ſacrifice of the helpleſs creature, 
that all the while might ſtand licking the hand of 
is murderer. We ſhould, therefore, rather won- 
der at the conduct of thoſe who firſt indulged tbem- 
ſelves in this horrible repaſt, than at ſuch as have 
humanely abſtained from it. And yet the firſt 
fleſh-caters, perhaps, might juſtify themſelves, by 
pleading an act of neceffity, and the want of that 
plenty of other proviſion of various kinds, which 
luxury has introduced in our-times, and which 
renders our conduct in this reſpect by ſo much the 
more inexcuſable. | 

« Happy mortals ! might they exclaim, in ad- 
trefling the men of our days. How highly favour- 
ed by the gods, in compariſon with your predeceſ- 
fors ! How fertile are your fields, your orchards, 
your vineyards, in compariſon with ours! In our 
unhappy times, the earth and atmoſphere, loaded 
with crude and noxious vapours, were intractable 
to order, and obeyed not the due return of the ſea- 
ſons. The uncertain courſe of the rivers broke 
down on every fide the inſufficient banks; ſo that 


lakes, bogs, and deep moraſſes, occupied three 


fourths of the turface of the globe, while the other 
quarter of it was covered with woods and barren 
toreſts, The earth produced not ſpontaneoully 
delicious fruit ; we had no implements of agricul- 
ture ; we were ſtrangers to the art of huſbandry, 
and, employing no ſced- -time, we had no harveſt. 
Thus famine was perpetually at our heels. In the 
vinter, moſs and the bark of trees was our ordina- 
ry food, The freſh roots of dog's graſs and broom 
were a feaſt for us; and when, by chance, we 
Lk found 
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found a repaſt of nuts and acorns, we danced for 
joy round the hazel and the oak, to the ſound of 
| ſome ruſtic muſic, calling, in our grateful tranf. 
ports, the earth our nurſe and mother. Such were 
our only feſtivals, ſuch our only ſports: all the 
reſt of our lives was made up of nothing but for: 
row, pain, and miſery. „ 
At length, when the impoveriſhed earth no 
longer afforded us ſubſiſtence, we were compelled 
to commit an outrage on nature for our own pre- 
ſervation; and thus we began to eat our compa- 
nions in miſery, rather than periſh with them. 
But you! cruel mortals! what motive have you 
for thedding innocent blood? Behold what afflu- 
ence on every ſide ſurrounds you ! How liberal is 
the earth of fruits! How bounteous are your fields 
and vincyards ! The animals afford you milk in 
plenty for aliment, and wool to clothe and keep 
you warm. What can you require more ? What 
barbarous rage induces you to commit ſo many 
murders, when already loaded with viands and fa- 
ted with plenty? Why do you falſely accuſe your 
mother earth, of being incapable of atfording you 
nouriſhment? Why do you rebel againſt Ceres, 
the inventreſs of laws, againſt Bacchus the com- 
rorter of mankind, as if their laviſh bountics were 
not ſufficient for the preſervation of the human 
racc ? How can you have the heart to mix, with 
the delicious fruits of the carth, the bones and fleſh 
of dead carcaſes, and to eat with the ſweeteſt milk 
the blood of the very cattle that afford it you. Ihe 
Ven and the panther, which you call wild beaſts, 
att ncceſſary from a natural inſtinct, and deſtroy 
other animals to preſerve their own life. But you 
an hundred times more wild and cruel than they, 
act contrary to inſtinct, without any ſuch plea of 
neceility, and only to indulge yourſelves in you! 
barbarous delicacy, The animals which you de- 


Your, are not thoſe which devour others; you do 


not 
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not eat carnivorous animals, but imitate their ſa- 
rage nature. You have no appetite but for meek 
and innocent brutes that hurt nobody, but, on the 
contrary, fondly attach themſelves to your perſons, 
who faithfujly ſerve you, and whom you devour 


m return for their ſervices. | 

« Unnatural murderers ! if you ſtill perſiſt that 
you are made to devour your fellow-creatures, 
creatures of fleth and blood, living and ſenfible as 
yourſelves, ſuppreſs at ance that horrour which na- 
wre inſpires againſt ſuch cruel repaſts : kill your- 
ſelf the animals you would eat; I fay, kill them 
with your own hands, without knives or clevers, 
Tear them to pieces with your own fingers, as the 
lions and bears do with their claws ; ſet your teeth 
into the ox, and pull him to pieces; ſtick your nails 
into his hide: eat the tender lamb up alive, devour 
his fleſh yet warm, and drink up his ſoul with his 
blood. Do you ſhudder ? Dare you not hold a 
piece of living fleſh in your teeth? Deſpicable 
mortals! you kill the animal firſt, and eat him 
afterwards, as. if you endeavoured to kill him twice. 
Nor is even this ſufficient ; even raw fl:th diſguſts 
jou; your ſtomach cannot digeſt it; it muſt be 
transformed by cookery over the fire; it muſt be 
boiled, roaſted, and ſeaſoned with ſalt and ſpices 
that entirely diſguiſe its natural taſte. You muſt 
be furniſhed. with butchers, bakers, and cooks, 
vith people whoſe buſineſs it is to diſpel the hor- 
dur of murder; and dreſs up the limbs of dead car- 
caſes in ſuch a manner, that the palate, deccived 
dy the artificial preparation, may not rcject what 
ſo unnatural, but find a pleaſure in the taſte of 
adaverous morſels, which the eye can hardly look 
on without horrour.“ | 

Although the above citation be ſomething foreign 
to my object, I could not reſiſt the temptation of 
tranſcribing it; and I imagine few of my readers 
wil be diſpleaſed at the peruſal of it. 

Vor. I. | Hh As 
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As to what relates farther to the regimen of 


children, provided you accuſtom them only to ſim- 
ple and common aliments, you may let them eat, 
run about, and play as much as they will, without 
any danger of their cating too much, or of being 
incommoded by indigeſtions. But if you let them 
go famiſhed one half of their time, and they can 
poſſibly eſcape your vigilance, they will doubtleſs 
indemnify themſelves, and eat till they are almoſt 
ready to burſt, Our appetites are irregular only 
becauſe we would impoſe rules on them that are 


not dictated by nature. Being for ever buſied in 


regulating, preſcribing, adding or retrenching, we 
do nothing without a pair of fcales in our hands; 
but theſe ſcales ſerve only to weigh our own capri- 


ces, and are not the balance of our appetite. A- 


mong the peaſants, the cup- board and orchard 
are always open, and we do not find that either 
the old or young among them know any thing of 
indigeſtions. . 

If it ſhould ever happen, however, that a child 


is given to eat too much, which I hardly think 
Poflible in my way of education, it is very eaſy ſo 


far to divert his attention, by ſuch amuſements as 
he is fond of, that he may become almoſt famiſh- 
ed without even thinking of his victuals. Is it not 
ſtrange that ſuch ſimple and eaſy means ſhould have 
eicaped all thoſe who have treated this ſubject ot 
education ? by 
Herodotus relates, that the Lydians, being op- 


preſſed by a great fainine, invented and inſtituted cer- 


tain games and other amuſements, in order to divert 
their attention from the cravings of appetite, and en- 


able them to paſs away whole days without think- 


ing of any thing to eat“. Ye learned Saen 


„The ancient hiſtorians preſent many uſeful thing 
to our view, were even the facts on which they are 
founded confeſſedly falſe, But we know not how te 


make 
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and tutors! you have read this paſſage probably an 
hundred rimes, without ever thinking of what ap- 
plication might be made of it to children, Some 
of you, probably, will tell me, that a child will 
never voluntarily leave his dinner to go to his leſ- 
ſon, Moſt grave preceptor, you are certainly in 
the right of it : but this is not the kind of amuſe- 
ment I ſhould recommend in ſuch a caſe. 

The ſenſe of ſmelling is to the taſte, what that 
of the ſight is to the touch: it precedes, and in- 
forms the taſte of the manner in which different 
ſubſtances will affect it; and thence diſpoſes it to 
ſeek or ſhun ſuch ſubſtance, according to the pre- 
vious impreſſion it thus receives. I have been told, 
that this ſenſe, in ſavages, is affected very diffe- 
rently from ours, and that they judge quite other- 
wiſe of good and bad ſcents, For my part, I am 
pt to believe it. Odours are in themſelves feeble. 
ſenſations; they affect the imagination more than 
the ſenſe, and influence us leſs by thoſe ſenſations 
they actually excite, than by ſuch as they give us 
reaſon to expect. This being ſuppoſed, the taſte 
of ſome perſons becoming, from their manner of 
lving, ſo different from the taſte of others, they 
ought to form a very different judgement of the 
fame favours, and, of courſe, of the odours that 
xcompany them. Tbus a Tartar may as luxu- 
nouſly feaſt his noſe on a ſtinking quarter of a 
dead horſe, as our lovers of game ſnuff up the 
teams of putrefaCtion that ariſe from a tainted hare 
or partridge. . 5 


Perſons who are always hungry cannot take any 


make any good uſe of hiſtory, Critical erudition in- 
kroſſes every thing, as if it was of more conſequence 
o know the truth of a fact, than to draw from. it any 
uſeful inſtruction. Senſible men ought to look upon 
litory as a collection of fables, whoſe morals may be 
bſeful to mankind, = 

H h2 great 
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great pleaſure in ſcents that do not accompan 
ſomething to eat. Our feeble and indolent ſenſa- 
tions ſhould therefore be almoſt imperceptible to 
thoſe who walk too much to love walking, and la- 
bour too little to find any great pleaſure in reſt, 
The ſmell is a ſenſe intimately connected with 
the imagination, By its bracing; the nerves, it 
ſhould more ſtrongly agitate the brain ; hence it 
is that odours that firſt relieve the fpirits, but gf- 
terwards, by continued uſe, are deſtructive. Their 
effect is well know? in the paſſion of love: the 
{weet effluvia that perfume the toilette of a fine la- 
dy are not fo deſpicable a ſnare as may be imapi- 
ned; and I know not whether to felicitate or la- 
ment the man of great ſenſe, and little ſenfibiliy, 
whoſe heart never felt a palpitation from the ſcent 
of the roſes in the boſom of his miſtreis. 
The ſenſe of ſmelling cannot be very active in 
the firſt age of youth, in which the imagination, 
little animated by the paſſions, is hardly ſuſcepti- 
ble of emotion; and in which we have not acqui- 
red experience enough to know, by the information 
of one ſenſe, what is promiſed by another. This 
obſervation is confirmed by experience; for it 1s 
certain that this ſenſe is very dull in moſt children. 
Not that the ſenſation itſelf is not as ſubtile, and 
perhaps more ſo than in men; but becauſe, annex. 
ing to it no idea, they do not cafily derive from it 
a ſenſe of pain or pleaſure, and are not delighted 
or offended as we are. | | 

I believe, that, without departing from this ſy: 
ſtem, or having recourſe to the comparative ana- 
tomy of the two ſexes, it would not be difficuit t0 
give a reaſon why women in general are more af 
fected by odours than the men. 

It is ſaid that the ſavages of Canada acquire, in 
their infancy, ſo ſubtile a ſenſe of ſmelling, that, 
notwithſtanding they have good dogs, they diſdan 
to make uſe of them in the chace, and are 1 

5 . | ov 
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own dogs when they go out a-hunting. I can eaſi- 

ly conceive, that if we ſhould educate children to 

ſcent or ſmell out their dinner, in the ſame man- 

ner as dogs are uſed to ſcent the game, we might 

poſſibly bring that ſenſe to the ſame degree of per- 

tection in men as in dogs: not that I fee, in fact, 

that they can deduce any great uſe from ſuch a de- 

gree of perfection in this tenſe, unleſs in regard to 

the relations between this and that of the taſte. 

Nature hath taken care to make us experience 

theſe relations ; having almoſt inſeparably united 

the action of the latter ſenſe to that of the former, 

by placing their organs near to each other, and 

opening an immediate communication between 
both, ſo that we can taſte nothing perfectly with- 
out ſmelling it at the ſame time. What I would 
adviſe is, that we ſhould not alter theſe natural re- 
lations, to cheat a child by concealing, for exam- 
ple, under ſome agreeable aromatic, a diſagreeable 

medicine; for the diſcord of the two ſenſes is then 
too great to be eaſily abuſed ; the moſt active ſenſe 
ablorbing the effect of the other, and rendering the 
medicine not the leſs diſguſtful. This diſguſt ex- 
tends irſelf, alſo, to all the ſenſations that affect 
us at the ſame time; the imagination is excited by 
the weakeſt to recall the ſtronger: thus a perfume 
too ſweet, becomes only diſguſting; and thus it is 
that our indiſcreet precautions augment the ſum of 
our diſpleaſing ſenſations at the expence of thoſe 

Which are agreeable, 

It remains for me to treat, in the ſucceeding 
books, of the cultivation of a kind of ſixth ſenſe ; 
called common ſenſe ; not ſo much becauſe it is com- 
mon to all men, as becaule it reſults from the well- 
regulated uſe of the other ſenſes, and inſtructs us 
in the nature of things, from their concurrent ap- 
pearances, This fixth ſenſe has, of courſe, no 
particular organ; but reſides ia the brain; its ſen- 


ſations, which are purely internal, being called 


perceptions 
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perceptions or ideas. It is the number of theſe 
ideas that limits the extent of our knowledge; it i; 
their perſpicuity that determines the clearneſ; of 
the underſtanding ; and it is the art of comparing 
them with each other, that is called human rea. 
ſon. Thus, what I call ſenſitive or puerile rea. 
fon, confiſts in forming ſimple ideas from the con- 
currence of various ſenſations ; and what I call in. 
tellectual or human reaſon, conſiſts in forming 
complex ideas from the concurrence of many ſimple 
ideas. | 
On the ſuppoſition, then, that my method is 
natural, and that I am not deceived in the applica- 
tion, I have conducted my pupil through the re- 
gion of ſenſation to the confines of puerile rea» 
ſoning: the firſt ſtep we take beyond theſe limits, 
ought to be that of a man. But before we enter on 
this new career, let us caſt our eye, for a moment, 
over that through which we have paſſed. Every 
age, every ſtate of life has its particular degrees 
of perfection, a kind of maturity peculiar to itſelf. 
We have often heard talk of a full-grown man; 
let us conſider a little what is a full grown child: 
this object will be more new to us, and perhaps 
not leſs agreeable. | 
The exiſtence of finite beings is ſo poor and li- 
mited, that when we ſee them only as they are, we 
are little affected. The real object is aggrandized 
by chimeras, and if the imagination added no 
charm to thoſe which actually ſtrike our ſenſes, the 
barren pleaſure we ſhould take therein, would be 
confined to the organ, and would leave the heart 
unaffected. The fields and vineyards, adorned 
with all the treaſures of autumn, preſent a ſcene 
which the eye naturally admires; but this admi- 


ration is cold and unaffecting; if it pleaſes, it is 


more from reflection than ſentiment. In the ſpring 
the country appears bleak and naked; the woods 
afford no ſhade, and the verdure is hardly pete 
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üble on the plain; and yet the heart is immediately 
affected with the proſpect. At the fight of reani- 
mated nature, it feels itſelf re- animated; the ima- 
ges of delight are excited all around. The com- 
panions of its pleaſures, thoſe tears of joy which 


| zre ever ready to accompany delightful ſentiments, 


ſtand already in our eyes; but the proſpect of har- 
veſt, however animated, lively, and agreeable, we 
always behold with different ſenſations, | 
Whence is this difference? It is, that, to the 
proſpect of the ſpring, the imagination joins that 
of the ſucceeding ſeaſons; to the tender buds which 
the eye juſt beholds, it adds the flowers, the fruits, 
the ſpreading ſhades, and ſometimes the myſterious 
pleaſures they ſpread themſelves to conceal. The 
imagination preſents, in one point of view, various 
ſucceſſive ſcenes, and takes a proſpect of objects, 
not as they really are, but as it could wiſh them to 
be. In autumn, on the contrary, nothing more is 
to be ſeen in idea than exiſts in fact. If we would 
anticipate the ſpring, cold winter intervenes, and 
the imagination is chilled amidſt froſt and ſnows. 
Such is the ſource of thoſe charms which are 
preſented us by promiſing infancy, in preference 
io the perfection of maturer age. When do we 
conceive any real pleaſure in taking a view of the 
lituation of a man? It is then only, when the re- 
membrance of his actions enables us to take a retro- 
ſpect of his life, and to repreſent him in the time of 
his youth. If we are reduced to the neceſſity of 
conſidering him ſuch as he is, or to ſuppoſe him 
ſuch as he will be in old age, the idea of declining 
nature effaces all our pleaſures. We can take no 
delight in ſeeing a man advance with haſty ſtrides 
to the tomb; the image of death involves every 
thing in de formity. | : 5 
But when I take a view of a child, ten or twelve 
years 
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years of ape, robuſt and well-formed, every idea 


that his ſituation excites is agreeable, whether re. 


lative to the preſent or the future. I ſee him ani. 
mated, lively, active, ſporting about without care, 
and undiſturbed by the thoughts of futurity; ca- 
pable of enjoying all his faculties, and ſo full of 
life as to ſeem deſirous to infuſe it into every ob- 
ject around him. I foreſee him in a more advan- 
ced age, exerting that ſenſe, and genius, which 
his faculties are daily diſplaying : I contemplate 
the object before me; as a child he gives me great 
delight; as a future man he delights me till more; 
his youthful blood ſeems to give freſh motion to 
mine. I catch from him a new portion of life, and 
grow young again in his vivacity. | 

But the clock ſtrikes; the ſchool-hour is come: 


What an alteration! In a moment his eyes loſe | 


their fire, his cheerfulneſs is at an end: Farewell 
to joy and play, A ſevere and crabbed preceptor 
takes him by the hand, and faying gravely, Come, 
Sir, forces him away. The chamber he is led in- 
to, is furniſhed with books. Books! Dull furni- 
ture indeed for a child of his age; but the poor in- 
fant ſuffers himſelf to be dragged thither, caſting 
in ſilence an eye of regret on every object around 
him, his eyes ſwimming in tears he dares not ſhed, 
and his heart ſwelling with ſighs he dares not vent. 

O thou, who haſt nothing of this kind to fear; 
thou, who art always a ſtranger to trouble and re- 
ſtraint; thou, who paſſeſt the day without dil- 
quietude, the night without impatience, and rec- 
koneſt the hours only by thy pleaſures, come, my 
happy, my amiable pupil, and comfort me, by thy 
preſence, for the departure of this little unfortu- 
nate : He comes I feel at his approach a ſenfa- 
tion of joy, of which I ſee him with pleaſure par“ 
take, It is his friend, his comrade, the compamon 
of his ſports, who called him; he is certain, that, 


whenever | 
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whenever he ſees me, he ſhall not be long without 
ſome agreeable amuſement ; we never are depen- 
| dent on each other, yet always agree, and are ne- 
ver ſo happy with any other perſon as when we are 
together. | I: 
His figure, attitude, and countenance, ſpeak aſ- 
ſurance and contentment; his face is the picture of 
health ; his firm ſtep gives him an air of ſtrength 
and vigour ; his complexion, delicate without be- 
ing pale and wan, has nothing in it of effeminate 
ſoftneſs ; the ſun and the wind having already given 
to his ſkin the honourable teint of his ſex : His 
features, though till plump, begin to ſhow ſome 
diſtinguiſhing marks of phyſiognomy; his eyes, as 
yet unanimated by the glow of ſentiment, have all 
their natural ſerenity ; they are not grown dull 
and heavy, from care or ſorrow, nor have inceſſant 
tears made furrows in his checks. On the contra- 
ry, you may ſee, in his alert but ſteady motions, 
the vivacity of his age, the firmneſs of his indepen - 
dence, and the experience he hath gained from the 
many and various exerciſes to which he has been 
accuſtomed. He has an open and liberal mien, 
without the leaſt air of inſolence or vanity ; as he 
has not been kept poring over his books, his looks 
are not directed downwards, nor is there any occa- 
ſion to bid him hold up his head: Neither fear nor 
ſhame ever made him hang it down. 
Make room for him, Gentlemen, in the midſt 
of an aſſembly; examine him, aſk him what que- 
ſions you pleaſe: You need neither fear his im- 
pertinence, his prate, nor his indiſcretion. You 
need be under no apprehenſions that he will expect 
to ingroſs your employment or converſation, or 
that you ſhould not be able to get rid of him at 
pleaſure, T9 5 Tt "Bs | . 
At the ſame time, you muſt as little expect of 
him, ſmart repartees or witty and agreeable diſ- 
courſe, You muſt not think he will retail to you 
l. | Ti nes + 
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a ſet of pretty phraſes that I may haye taught hin 
by rote. All that you have to expect from him, 
is ſimple and native truth, without ornament, with: 
dut preparation, and without vanity. He will a; 
readily tell you his evil thoughts and actions, as hi; 
good ones, without giving himſelf any concern 2. 
bout the effect it may have on thoſe to whom he i; 
ſpeaking. He will uſe the privilege. of ſpeech with 
all the ſimplicity of its firſt inſtitution. | 
We are fond of forming good preſages of chit. 
dren, and always feel regret at that torrent of im- 
pertinence, which uſually overturns thoſe hopes 
that are ſo apt to be excited when any lucky hit e. 
ſcapes them. If mine ſhould ſeldom excite ſuch 
hopes, he will in return never occaſion fuch regret; 
for he will never make uſe of an uſeleſs word, nor 
waſte his breath in talking what nobody will liſte 
to. His ideas, it is true, arc confined, but clear; 
if he knows nothing by rote, he knows a great deal 
by experience. If he hath read leſs than other 
children in printed volumes, he hath read much 
more in the volume of nature. His underſtanding 
does not lie on his tongue, but in his brain: He 
hath leſs memory than judgement ; he can. ſpeak 
only one language, but then he underſtands what 
he ſays, and though he may not talk of things ſo 
well as others, he will do them much better. 


He knows nothing at all of cuſtom, faſhion, ot 


habit : What he did yeſterday, hath no influence at 
all on what he is to do to-day *: He purfues no 
. . fęrormala, 


The influence of habit ariſes from the natural in- 
dolence of man, and this indolence increaſes in propor- 


tion as he indulges himſelf in it. It is leſs trouble to 


do as we have done before, than to ſtrike out any thing 


new: The road is beaten, and it is eaſſer trod. Thus 
it is remarkable that the influence of habit is very great 


ever old men and idle perſons, and very little over 


youth 
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formula, is influenced by no authority or example, 
but acts and ſpeaks from his own judgement. Hence 
jou muſt never expect of him ſtudied diſcourſes nor 
affeted manners, but always the faithful expreſſion 
of his ideas, and the. en influenced only by his 
inclinations. 

Lou will find in him a few mira notions rela- 


tive to his actual ſtate, but none on the relative ſi- 


mation in which he ſtands to ſociety: And indeed 
of what uſe would the latter be to him, as, while a 


child, he is not yet become an acting member of 


the community? Talk to him about liberty, pro- 
perty, or even the right of convention, he will ſo 


far underſtand you: He knows why that which be- 
longs to him, is really his own; and why that which 


does not belong to him, is not his own, But go 


beyond this, and he will underſtand nothing of the 


matter. Speak to him of duty and obedience, and 
he will not know what you are talking about. Com- 


mand him to do any thing, he will not underſtand 


what you mean by ir; but tell him, that, if he will 
do you ſuch or ſuch a favour now, you will return 
it on ſome other occaſion, he will fly immediately 


io oblige you, for he deſires noching more than to 


increaſe his rights, and to acquire over you thoſe 
which he thinks inviolable. Perhaps he will not e- 
ven be ſorry to be held in eſtimation, and be look - 


ed upon as of ſome conſequence; but if you diſco- 


ver this laſt motive, he hath already deviated from 
nature, and we have not taken care to © clone up all 
che avenues of vanity. 


AY i and ſuch as are ative: and livdy: © Habit is con- 

venient only for weak minds, which it enfeebles daily 
more and more, The only habit that can be uſeful 4 
children, is to accuſtom them to ſubmit without reluc- 
tance to neceſſity; and the only uſeful one to grown 
3 is that which teaches them to fubmit in the 

ke manner to reaſon, Every other habit is a vice.” 
5 be If, 
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If, on his part, he ſhould have any occaſion for 


aſſiſtance, he will aſk it indifferently of the firſt 
perſon he meets, of a king as well as a footboy: 
All men are in his notions equal. You would ſee, 
by the manner of his requeſt, that he thinks no. 
thing due to him. He knows that which he aſks 
is a favour, and alſo that it is humanity to grant it 
him. His expreſſion is fimple and laconic : His 
voice, his looks, his geſtures, are thoſe of a being 
equally accuſtomed to meet with compliance and 
refuſal, He affects neither the mean and ſervile 
ſubmiſſion of a flave, nor the imperious tone of a 
maſter; but diſplays a modeſt confidence in his 
fellow · creature, the noble and affecting compla- 
cence of a free, ſenſible, and feeble being, who de- 
ſires the aſſiſtance of another being, equally free 
and independent, but powerful and beneticent, It 
you comply with his requeſt alſo, he will not thank 
you for ſo doing; but will be ſenſible that he has 
contracted an obligation, which he will ever bc 
ready to repay. If, on the contrary, you refuſe 


him aſliſtance, he will not complain, nor inſiſt on 


your compliance; he knows that will be needles; 
but he will ſay to himſelf, © It could not be ;” and, 
as I have obſerved already, we never refuſe to ſub- 
mit to an acknowledged neceſſity. | 
Leave him alone at full liberty, and take notice 
of his actions, without ſpeaking to him; obſerve, 
in ſuch a fituation, what he docs, and how he goes 
about it. As he is under no temptation or necel- 
| fity to convince himſelf of his freedom, he will do 
nothing out of wantonneſs, or merely to exert an 
act of power; he is very ſenſible he is always ma- 
ſter of himſelf, He is alert, light, and active; his 
motions have all the vivacity of his age, but you 
will ſee none of them but what are directed to 
ſome end. Whatever he may have a mind to do, 
he will undertake nothing above his abilities; for 
theſe he has tried, and knows them perfectly * 
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The means he makes uſe of, alſo, are always duly 


adapted to his deſigns, and he ſeldom attempts any 


thing without being aſſured of ſucceſs. He hath 
an attentive and accurate eye; he never goes about 
xy, aſking other people concerning what he ſees; 
but examines it himſelf, and will rather take a 
great deal of trouble to find out what he hath a 
mind to know, than aſk about it. If ever he falls 
into unforeſeen embarraſſments, he is leſs perplex- 
ed; and, if there be danger, ſtill leſs frightened, 
than others would be in the like circumſtances. As 
his imagination remains as yet inactive, he only ſecs 
what is true in reality ; he rates the danger at what 
it is, and always preſerves a coolneſs of temper. 
He has been obliged too often to ſubmit to neceſſt- 
ty, to think of oppoſing it now; he hath felt its 
yoke from the cradle, and is prepared for the worſt 
that can happen, 

Whether he is at work or at play, he knows no 
difference; both are alike to him; his diverſions 
are his buſineſs. In every thing he does, he is gaily 
intereſted, and pleaſingly at liberty; diſplaying at 
once the turn of his genius and the compaſs of his 
knowledge. Is it not a moſt delightful picture, to 
ſee a well- made youth, with a lively and cheerful 
eye, a contented and ſerene air, and an open ſmi- 
ling countenance, taking a delight in the moſt ſe- 
rious Occupations, or pr ofoundly buſied in the moſt 
frivolous amuſements ? 

Would you take a view of this object in the 
light of compariſon ? Let him mix in the company 
of other children, you will ſee preſently which is 
moſt completely formed, and comes neareſt to the 
perfection of their age. Among the children edu- 


. cated in town, none will be found more acute and 


expert than he, and yet he will ſurpaſs them all in 


point of ſtrength, Among thoſe which are brought 


up in the country, he will equal the young peaſants 
in ſtrength, aad ſurpaſs them greatly in addrefs and 
 lygenuilty, 
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ingenuity. With reſpect to every thing within the 
capacity of young perſons of his age, he will judge, 
reaſon, and foreſee better than all thoſe who ag 
educated i in the common methods either in town or 
country. In running, . leaping, moving or lifting 
bodies; in eſtimating diſtances, inventing. amuſe- 
ments, and carrying off the prize at each; one 
would imagine all nature at his command, he knows 
{0 well how to carry his point, in whatever he un- 
dertakes. He is formed to guide, ro govern his 
equals ; ingenyity and experience ſerve. him in the 
place of right and authority. Give. him what garb 
and name you pleaſe, it is no matter; he. will be 
always at the head of his companions, and they 
will ever be ſenſible of his ſuperiority over them, 
Without the defire of commanding, he will be their 
maſter ; without believing they obey, they will be 
obedient to him in every thing, 

He is arrived at the maturity of infancy, be hath 
lived the life of a child, and has not purchaſed the 
perfection he hath attained at the expence of his 


Happineſs; on the contrary, both have concurred 


in his education. Even in acquiring the knowledge 
and underſtanding af his age, he hath been as free 

and happy as his conſtitution would permit him: 
So that if Providence ſhould deprive us of him in 
the bloſſom of our hopes, we ſhall not have at 
once to lament both his life and his death; our 
ſorrows will not be aggravated by the remembrance 
of thoſe which we have occaſioned him: We ſhall 


have it to ſay, at leaſt, that he enjoyed life in his 
infancy, and that we did not deprive him of any of 


thoſe good things nature beſtowed on r 
The great inconvenience in this mode of edu- 


cation, is, that the effects of it are not perceptible 
to any but perſons of diſcernment, and that chil- 


dren, educated with all the care I have been ſpeak- 
8 of, would 7 to 1 eyes mw as ſo many 
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blundering uncultivated boys. A preceptor uſual- 
ly ſtudies more his own intereſt than that of his 
pupil; he endeavours to make it appear that his 
time and pains are not thrown away, and that he 
deſerves a much better ſalary than he is paid. He 
furniſhes his diſciple, therefore, with acquiſitions 
pompous in their form, atid eafily diſplayed :' He 
does not trouble himſelf” whether the inſtructions 
he gives his pupil be uſeful or not, provided whar 
he reaches him is calculated to make a figure in the 
tyes of others. To this end, he indifcriminately 
ſtuffs the memory with a heap of paltry literature, 
not more burdenſome than uſeleſs. es. 

When the child is to be examined, he is made 


to exhibit his ſtock of merchandiſe ; he difplays it 


at large; we admire it for a while; and then he 
packs up his bale again, and marches off. My pu- 
pil is not ſo rich; he has no ſuch packet of bau- 
bles to diſplay ; he hath nothing to exhibit but bim- 


ſelf, Now, a child is no eaſier to be known at firſt 
fight than a man. Where are the penetrating ob- 


ſervers, who can fix in a moment on thoſe features 
by which they are characteriſed? Doubtleſs there 
are ſuch; but there are very few, and not to be met 
with in one father in a hurdred, © on 

A multiplicity of queſtions tire and diſguſt every 
body, much more children, They are fatigued in 
a few minutes, and pay no longer attention to the 
obſtinate inquiſitor who continues to queſtion 
them; anſwering him only at random. This me- 
thod of examination, therefore, is futile and pe- 


dantic; a ſingle word, ſometimes, let fall by 


thance, gives us a Better inſight into their genius 
and character than a tedious converſation: But we 
muſt be careful to mark that ſuch word was nei · 


ther accidental nor acquired. It requires a good 
deal of judgement in one's ſelf to eſtimate that of 4 


child. | 8 5 
I remember a ſtory, which I heard related + 
0 
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the late Lord Hyde, concerning one of his friends, 
who, returning from Italy after an abſence of three 
years, had a mind to examine into the progreſs of 
his fon, a boy about nine or ten years old. To this 
end he took an opportunity, as he was walking out 
one evening, with the child and its governour, ina 
field where the ſcholars were amuſing themſelves 5 
with flying their kites. Obſerving the ſhadow of 11. 
one of the kites in the path along which they were Fs 
walking, the father aſked the ſon, Where was iT 
the kite of which they ſaw the ſhadow ?” To which Ml ©* 
the boy, without heſitating or lifting up his head, 55 
readily anſwered, * In the highway.” And in be 
reality, added my Lord Hyde, the highway was ſi - 
tuated between us and the ſun. The father embra: Wl _. 

ced the child in rapture at his reply, and ſo finiſhed 

the examination, The next day he ſettled an an- 

nuity alſo on his governour, independent of his 0- 
ther allowance, 

How ſenſible a father! How promiſing a child! 
The queſtion aſked was preciſely adapted to his 
age, the anſwer was certainly very ſimple ; but do 
you ſee what an accuracy of infantine judgement it 
ſuppoſes ? Thus it was that the pupil of Ariſtotle 
managed the celebrated courſer that none of his 
equerries could tame. „ 


— . — r—_ 
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A Lthough, till the age of puberty, the whole 
courſe of life be one continued ſeries of imbe- 
cillity, there is a certain period in this firit age 
of life, in which the progreſs of his paſſions ex- 
ceeding that of his neceſſities, the growing animal, 
though abſolutely weak, becomes relatively ſtrong; 
His wants not being wholly diſplayed, his actual a- 
bilitics are more than ſufficient to provide for thole | 
which he really feels. Conſidered as a man, 2 ” 


1 1 hang. 8 4 Inner e 
narmpluof apparch. and his 
the provocatives pf ſauce, 


doſed the wants of my child fewer than 
| Vol. I. | GR | "AN | q 
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really are, yet that I attribute to him too great a 


rower of ſatisfying them. It ſhould always be r. 
embered, however, that I am ſpeaking particy 
larly of my own pupil, and not of thoſe enervated 
puppets, who make it a journey to waddle out of 


one room into another; who gaſp for breath in 


ſtrait-laced Nays, or labour under a load of whale. 

bone or buckram, It may | be ſaid that manly abi- 

lities are diſplayed only in a ſtate of manhood); that 

the animal birne duly prepared and diſtributed | in 

their ape r channels through, the whole NY are 
le 


ASY, 


taken foi grown r men, if ikeir wies did not {res 
them, Even in our cities we ſee the young artiſans 
frequently as robuſt as their maſters, and equally 


expert for the time they have ſerved, If there be 


any difference in their capacity and abilities, and! 
confeſs there is ſome, it is much leſs, I ſay again, 
than that between the impetuous defires of a man 
and the confined inclinations of a child. For, itis 
to be obſerved, we are not here ſpeaking of mere 
corporeal abjlities ; but more particularly of thoſe 
mental faculties and talents, by which the former 


are directed and ſupplied. 


This interval, in which the rodividual is able to 


effect more than he requires, though it be not the 


period of his greateſt abſolute ſtrength, is, as I be- 


fore obſerved, that of his greateſt Telative ability. 


This interval contains the moſt precious mo- 
ments of his life ; moments never to return, few, 
and tranſitory ; hence the more precious, as to em- 

ploy them well becomes of the greater importance. 


To what uſe, then, is it proper a chlid ſhould 
put 
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put that redundancy, of abilities, of which he is at 


lent poſſeſſed, and hereafter will ſtand in need of? 
He ſhould employ it on thoſe things which may be 
of utility in time to come. He ſhould hrow, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, the ſuperfluity of his preſent 
being into his future exiſtence, The robuſt child 
ſhould provide for the ſubliſterice of the feeble 
man; not inlaying up his treaſure in coffers, whence 
thieves may ſteal; nor by intruſting it in the hands 
of others; but by keeping it in his own, To ap- 
propriate his acquiſitions to himſelf, he will ſecure 
them in the ſtrength and dexterity of his own arms, 
and in the capacity of his own head. This, there- 
fore, is the time for employment, for inſtruction, 
for ſtudy. Obſerve alſo, that I have not arbitrari- 
ly fixed on this period for that purpoſe : Nature it- 


22 


elf plainly points it out to us. 
So circumſcribed is human intelligence, that we 

are not only denied the power of attaining univerſal 
knowledge, but it is impoſlible even to know per- 
fectly the little that is attained, by others. As the 
reverſe of every falſe propoſition is true, the ſource 
of truth muſt be as inexhauſtible as that of errour. 
A proper choice therefore ſhould be made of the 

ſubjects, as well as of the time for inſtruction. Of - 
the arts and ſciences within our acquiſition, ſome 
are fallacious, others uſeleſs, and others again ſerve 
only to flatter the vanity of their reſpective profeſ- 
ſors. The ſmall number of ſuch as really contri- 
bute to our well-being, are thoſe only that merit 
the attention of a wiſe man, and of courſe of the 
child that we are ſolicitous to make ſo, The point 
in view, therefore, is not what may be true, but 


o oa women 
From this ſcanty proportion of uſeful knowledge, 
we muſt yet farther ſubtract thoſe truths which re- 
quire an underſtanding already formed, ſuch as pre- 
. | _ K k 2 | ſuppoſe 


diſpoſe an inexperienced: mind to form a wrong 


capabie of diſtinguiſhing what is uſefül, it requires 


him praftically +0 figd a ſhuare, equgl 0 2 given 
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uppoſe the knowledge of thofe different relations 
and circumſtances, with which 'a child cannot he 
acquainted, and which, though true in themſelves, 
judgement on other occaſions. 
- "Phus are we reduced, in cür fyſtem of educa, 
tron, to a very fmall circle, compared with the fy. 
ſtem of tbings. This, however, appears an im. 
mefiſe ſphere to the contracted faculties of a child; 
86 dark are the clouds that obſcure the dawn of the 
human underſtanding! Where, is the man who 


What ani/ abyſs hath fruitleſs knowledge dug round ent 


the hapleſs yourh! T remble, preſumptuous man 


tou why art about to conduct him through its dan. cy 
gerous paths, and to draw from before his eyes the Ml at 
facred curtain of nature. Be firſt well aſſured of I (yy 


his capacity arid your owh, left the intelle&s of Il ij 


one or the other, and perhaps both, be perverted Wi i 
m the attempt. Beware of the fpeciogs allure- IM ta 


ments of falſehood, and the intoxicating.fumes of N kr 
pride. Remember, conſtantly remember, that ¶ de 
more. ignorance hath never been burtful ; that er - fr 


ror alone is deſtruftive, and that we do not err in IM in 


which we conceive we know. OO 
The þrbprefs which your pupil makes in geome- W þ 
try, will ferve, both as 2 and guide, in the e 


tkihgs we ze profeſſedly ignorant of, but in thoſe I ih 


display of his capacity. As ſoon, however, as he1s 


great addreſs and ny e introduce ſpe- 
culätive ſubjects. Arg you deſirous, for inſtance, 
that he ſhould:know how to find” a mean propor- 


tional, between, two given lines? Begin by, inducing 


rectangle; If the queſtion be, to find two mean 
proportionals, it will be requiſite to make the 
problem of doubling the cttbe peculiarly intereſt- 
ing. Hence you ſee, in what manner we might 

| . e approach 
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proach by degrees thoſe truths on which arc 
founded the moral diſtinctions of good and evil. 
Hitherto we have been governed by no law but 
thar of neceſſity ; at preſent we begin to conſider 


whar is uſeful, and fhall not be. long before we 


tome to the confideration of what is good and 
. De St nes d Tet 
The various faculties of men are excited by the 


# %+'Þ © 


ſe I iher directly or indirectiy intereſted. Our innate. 


deſire of happineſs, and the impoſſibility of our 
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laws of attraction, or the fluxionary calculus, I 
is probable he would never after look in a bock, 
during his whole life; but he certainly would not 
fail to explore the iſland, however extenſive, even 
to its remoteſt corners. Let us, therefore, in our 
early ſtudies, reject thoſe ſciences for which man 
has not a natural turn, and confine ourſelves td 
_ thoſe which inſtinct directs us to purſue:  - 
I The earth is the iſland on which mankind are 


caſt, and the moſt ſtriking objects of their obſer. p 
vation is the ſun. As ſoon as our ideas begin to h. 

extend beyond ourſelves, our attention will there. c 
fore naturally be ingroſſed between two ſuch in- Ml 
tereſting ſubje&ts. Hence the philoſophy of almoſt 9 
every ſavage nation is confined folely to the ima. v 
ginary diviſions of the earth, and the divinity of b. 


the ſun. ©. What an excurſion !” cries the reader. 
We were but juſt now employed about object 


that immediately ſurround us, and we are now 1; 
traverſing the globe, and ſoaring to the diſtant ex- 7. 
tremities of the univerſe.” This excurſion, how. th 
ever, is the ſimple effect of the progreſs of our facul-. h 


ties, and the bent of our underſtanding. During Ml 
our infant ſtate of weakneſs and incapacity, all our MW 
thoughts, influenced by ſelf-preſervation, are con - ¶ ce 
fined within ourſelves. On the contrary, in 2 MW m 
more advanced age, as our abilities increaſe, the W th 
deſire of improving our exiſtence carries us out of th 
ourſelves, and our ideas extend to their utmoſt li- 10 
mits. As the intellectual world, however, is a5 fr 
yet unknown to us, our thoughts cannot extend T. 
farther than we can ſee 5 but our comprehenſion I m 
dilates itſelf with the bounds of ſpace. . 
Let us convert our ſenſations into ideas; but a 
let us not fly at once from ſenſible to intellectual I fo 
objects. It is by a due and rational attention ta 50 
the former we can only attain the latter. In the ra 
firſt operations of the underftanding, let our ſenſes I d 
then always be our guide, the world our. 105 h 
00k, 
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book, and facts our fole precepts, Children, 
when taught to read, learn that only; they never 
think ; they gain no information; al their learn- 
ins confilts.5 in words. 

Direct the attention of your panel to the bind 
mena of nature, and yeu will ſoon awaken his 
curiofity ; but to keep that curioſity alive, you 
muſt be in no haſte ta ſatisfy it. Put queſtions to 
him adapted ta his capacity, and leave him to re- 
ſolve them. Let him take nothing on truſt from 
his preceptor. but on his own comprehenſion and 
conviction : He ſhould not learn, but invent the 
ſciences. If ever you ſubſtitute authority in the 
place of argument, he will reaſon no longer; he 


between the opinions of others, | 

Lou intend, we will . fuppoſe, to teach your 
child geography, and for that purpoſe provide for 
him maps, ſpheres, and globes, What an appa- 
ratus ! wherefore all theſe mere repreſentations of 
things ? why do you not rather begin by ſhewing 


him the object itſelf, that he may, at Mur Fat 


what it is you are talking about? . 

Walk out with him, ſome fine evening; to a 
convenient ſpot, from whence an extenſive horizon 
may give you a full view of the ſetting ſun ; and 
then take particular notice of ſuch objects as mark 
the place of its going down. Return the next 
morning, with a profeſſed deſign only of taking the 
freſh air, to the ſame place, before the ſun riſes. 
There you will ſee the fiery -rays it ſcatters a- 
mong the clouds, as harbingers of its approach. 
The illumination - increaſes, the eaſt ſeems all in 
flames, and you expect the glorious orb long be 
fore it diſcovers itſelf above the horizon; you think 
you ſee it every moment; it at length appears. Its 
rays dart like lightning o'er the face of nature, and 
darkneſs vaniſhes at the ſight. Man glories in his 
habitation, and ices 1 it embelliſhed with new beau- 

ty 
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ty. The lawn is refreſhed by the coolneſs of the 


nigfit, and the light of che morn diſplays its jg. 
creaſing, verdure : the dew- Neſpangled flowers that 


enamel its ſurface glitter in the un- beams, and, 


like rubies and emeralds, dart their colours on the 
2 The cheerful. birds unite in choirs, and 
hail in concert the parent of life: not one is ſilent, 
at this inchanting moment none are mute, though 
in feeble noies, more {low and ſoft than thoſe they 
chaunt all day, as if from peaceful ſlumbers ſcarce 
awoke, they join in Tangvid harmony; The af. 
ſemblage of ſo many pleafing Objects imprints a 
glowing ſenſation that ſceins to penetrate the foul 
Who can withſtand the rapture of this ſhort inter- 

val of inchantnitnt ? it 18 impoſſible ſo grand, fy 
beautiful, fo delightful a ſcene,” can be ever be. 
held with indifference. | Full of that enthuſiaſtic 


rapture with which a preceptor is infpired on ſuch 


an occaſion, he endeavours erhaps to communi— 
cate it to his pupil; be 2 to excite the ſame 
emotions in the child, by attracting its attention 
to thoſe ſenſations which ' he experiences within 
himſelf. Ridiculous expectation! it is the heart 
only that contemplates tlie beapties of nature: ib 


be ſeen they. ſhoutd be always f felt. A child indeed 


may perceive the ſeveral objects, but their connec. 
tion is to him invilible; he is inſenſible 1 to the har- 
mony of the ſpheres. He requires an expericnce 
he llath not yet attained, and ſentiments to which 
he is as yet a ſtranger, to be ſyſteptible of that 
complex impreſſion which is the general refult of 
all theſe ſenſations, It he has not travelled over de. 
ſerts; if his feet bave never bcen par ched by burn: 
ing ſands; if he never hath, felt the ſcor ching fun- 
beams reflected from the ſuri ounding rocks, how 
can he taitc the freſh air of a fine morning? How 
ſhould he be enraptured with the fra agrance of ihe 
flowers, the refre ung verdure of the erals,. the 
dew-drops ſparkling | in the fun, or thc ſoft 79 
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of the downy moſs ? How ſhould the warbling of 
birds inſpire him with glowing raptures, who 1s a 
franger to the ſoft accents of love and delight? 
How can he behold with tranſport the dawn of ſo 
loyely a day, whoſe imagination cannot paint to 
nclt the joys it is capable of beſtowing ? In a 
word, what tender ſenſations can be excited, by 
the charms of nature, in him who is ignorant by 
whoſe hand ſhe is ſo beautifully adorned ? Talk 
not to children in a language they do not compre- 
hend: make uſe of no pompous deſcriptions, no 
flowers of ipeech, no tropes and figures, no poetry; 
taſte and ſeniiment are at preſent quite out of the 
queſtion : fimplicity, gravity, and preciſion are all 
that are yet required: the time will come, but too 
ſoon, when we muſt aſſume a different ſtyle. > 
A pupil educated agreeable to theſe maxims, and 
accuitomed to receive no aſſiſtance till he has diſ- 
covered his own inabilities, will examine every 
new object with a long and filent attention. 
He will be thoughtful withour aſking queſtions. 
Content yourſelf, therefore, with preſenting pro- 
per objects opportunely to his notice, and when 
you ſee they have fufficicody excited his curioſity, 
drop from leading laconic queſtions, which may 
put him in the way of diſcoyering the truth. * 

On the preſent occaſion, having for ſome time 
contemplated the riſing ſun, and made your pupil 
obſerve the hills and other neighbouring objects on 
that ſide, permitting him the while to talk about 
them without interruption, Rand ſilent a few mo- 
ments, and affect a profound meditation. You may 
then addreſs him thus: © I am thinking that, 
* when the ſun ſet laſt night, it went down 
* yonder behind us; whereas, this morning, you 


* ſee, he is riſen on the oppoſite fide of the plain 


* here, before us. What can be the meaning of 
„this ?“ Say nothing more; and, if he aſks you 
any thing about it, divert his attention, for the 
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preſent, by talking of ſomerhing elſe. Leave hin 
to reflect on it himſelf, and be aſſured he will think 
of your obſervation. V 
To accuſtom a child to give attention to objech, Ml 80 
and to make ſenſible truths appear ſtriking to his 
imagination, it is neceſſary to keep him ſome time ch. 
in ſuſpenſe before they are explainted or diſcovered I U 


to him. If he ſhould not ſufficiently comprehend Ml ? 


the nature of the preſent queſtion by the means 


e it may be rendered ſtill more obvious, 


prehend in what manner the ſun proceeds from its 
fetting to its riſing, he knows at leaſt how it pro: 
ceeds from its riſing to its ſetting : he hath oculac Ml \ 
information of this. Explain the firſt queſtion, ly 
then, by the ſecond ; and if your pupil be not ex; 
tremely dull indeed, the analogy is too obvious to Wl 


We 
y diverſifying the terms of it. If he canfiot com- d. 
Lit 
cc 


© Such is our firſt lecture in coſmography. | © 
As we proceed flowly from one ſenſible idea to b 
another, making ourſelves familiarly acquainted W P. 


with each as we go on, and as our pupil's atten- “ 


tion is never required upon compulſion, the di. 
ſtance will be very conſiderable, from the object of 
this firſt leſſon to the knowledge of the ſun's courſe, 
and the figure of the earth : but as the apparent 
motion of all the heavenly bodies depends on the 
ſame principle, and as the firſt obſervation natural- 
ly leads to all the reſt, it requires leſs capacity, W£W © 


though more time, to proceed from the diurnal ro- 
tation of the earth to the calculation of an eclipſe, II * 


than to acquire clear ideas of the phznomenon of : 
any 260 men. oo: nn Who: : 
As the fun turns round the earth, he deſcrides Il * 
a circle, and every circle hath a centre; this ve Il ! 
already know. This centre, alſo, muſt needs be WW ! 
inviſible, becauſe it is in the middle of our globe ; 
but we can ſuppoſe two points on the ſurface ſo I © 
correſponding with it, that a road paſſing throvg? 
: p 


ts 
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gl three, and extended both ways to the heavens, 
would: be at once the axis of the earth and of the 
ſun's apparent diurnal motion. A whirl-bone or 
globular. totum, turning upon one of its points, 
may ſerve to repreſent the heavens turning upon 
their axis, .the two points of this plaything being 
the two poles; one of which may be pointed our 
to our pupil, near the tale of the little bear. This 
would furniſh us with an amuſement for the 
night; by which means we ſhould become gra- 
dually acquainted with the ſtars, .and thence in 
time. grow anxious to diltinguith the planets and 


conſtellations. 


_ Emilius and I have ſeen the fun riſe at mid- 
ſummer : we ſhall next take a view of his riſing, 
ſome fine morning, in the depth of winter. We 
are neither of us idle, you know, and both deſpiſe 
the cold, I have taken care to make the ſecond 
obſervation on the very ſame ſpot where we made 
the former; ſo that, in conſequence of a little pre- 


paratory diſcourſe to-introduce the remark, one or 


other of us will infallibly cry out when the fan firſt 
appears above the horizon, Ha! this is pleaſant 


* enough ! the ſun does not riſe in the place it 


e uſed to do. Here, you ſee, are our old marks 
„to the left, and now he riſes yonder, to the 
right. $80 it ſeems there is one eaſt for the ſum- 
mer, and another for the winter.” Theſe ex- 
amplcs will be ſufficient to ſhew the unexperienced 
precepror the way to bring his pupil acquainted 
with the ſphere,. by making uſe of the earth itſelf 
inſtead of a globe, and the apparent revolution of 
the ſun inſtead of any imperfect repreſentation of 
it. It ought, indeed, to be laid down as a general 

rule, never to ſubſtitute the ſhadow unleſs where 
it is impoſſible to exhibit the ſubſtance; for 
the repreſentation ingroſſing the attention of the 
child, generally makes him forget the object re- 


preſented. | EY ira om ants 
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gance and errour. It is diſputed, whether the 


method. It is not always neceſſary to abide by 


| himſelf employing the latter. Add to this, that, 
by making uſe of both methods indifferently, they 


of giving him great ſatisfaction. In teaching him 


| ing the ſphere, and thus tranſporting himſelf 1 in 


K 
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The armillary ſphere appears to me a very il. im 
contrived and diſproportioned machine. Its con- 
fuſed circles, and the ſtrange figures delineated 


UW 
thereon, give it an air of necromancy, which ist. bc 
nough to trighten children. The earth is, beſides, : 
too ſmall ; the circles too wide and numerous; {h 
while ſome, particularly che two colures, are en th 
tirely uſeleſs. Each circle excceds in breadth the ſe 
diameter of the earth, and their thickneſs gives If 
them ſuch an air of ſubſtance and reality, that tr 
when you tell your pupil they repreſent only ima- ri 
ginary circles, you confound him ; he neither 0 
knows what he ſces, nor comprehends what you i 
ſay to him. n 

We never know how to ſuppoſe ourſelves i in the v 
place of children ; we never enter into their man- I 
ner of thinking, 'On the contrary, we attribue k 

to them our ideas; and, purſuing our own method Ml { 


of argumentation, fill their heads, even while we 
are diſcuſſing inconteſtable truths, with extrava- 


ſciences are beſt taught by the ſynthetic or analytic 
either. We. may ſometimes compound and re- 


ſolve in the ſame diſquiſition, and inſtruct a child, 
by the former mode of argument, while he thinks 


ſerve reciprocally to confirm each other. Setting 
out at the ſame time from two different points, 
without ſeeming to take the ſame route; he will be 
ſurpriſed to find himſelf directed two, ways to one 
and the ſame object; and that ſurpriſe cannot fail 


geography, for example, 1 would begin at us two 
extremes; and, with the ſtudy of the apparent 
afironomical revolutions, unite that of the diviſions 
and meaſurement of the earth. While he is ſtudy- 


imagination 


E = . 0 <> 
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imagination to the heavens, I would call back his 
attention to the diviſions of the earth, and point 
out to him their relation to his own place of a- 
bode. 

The two firſt objects of his ecographical ſtudies 
ſhould be the town where he reſides, and his fa- 
ther's ſeat in the country. After having well ob- 
ſerved the ſituation of theſe, he ſhould take the 
like notice of the neighbouring villages and coun- 
try · ſeats on the road, together with the adjacent 
rivers; obſerving the fituation and aſpect of each 
object, in regard to the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun. This is the point of reunion, He ſhould 
make a map from this ſurvey ; beginning ſimply 
with the two firſt objects before mentioned, and 
inſerting 'the others by degrees, as he comes to 
know, or eſtimates their poſition and diſtance. You 
ſee, already, the advantages he will have in; this re- 
ſpect, by having accuſtomed him to meaſure objects 
and diſtances by lis eye, 

Notwithſtanding this advantage; Pere ic 
will be neceflary to direct a child i in theſe opera- 
tions a little; but this ſhould be very little and im- 
perceptibly. If he falls into a miſtake, let him. 
Be in no haſte to ſer him right ; but wait with pa- 
tience till he be himſelf in a ſtate to diſcover and 
correct his error; or at moſt take occafion only, at 
a favourable opportunity, by ſome diſtant hint, to 
make him ſenſible of it. If he ſhould never miſ- 
take, he would make but little improvement, It 
k not neceſſary that he ſhould know at preſent the 
topography of the country, but the means whereby 
fuch knowledge is obtained; it is of no import- 
ance to him to have a number of maps in his head, 
provided he knows what they ſerve 10 repreſent, 
and has clear ideas of the art by which they are 
conſtrued. Here vou ſee the difference between 
Emitius and the pupils of others. Their know- 
0 lies | in maps and charts, t that of my pupil in 

FER the 
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the ſcience of geography. His progreſs in the art 
of map-making will hence furniſh new ornaments 
for his apartment.. You will remember. it is my 
conſtant maxim, not to teach a child a multiplicity 
of things, but to prevent his acquiring any but 
clear and preciſe ideas. His knowing but little is 
of no. conſequence, provided he imbibes no falſe 
principles. I ſtore his head with truth, only to 
prevent the entrance of errour. Reaſon and judge. 
mence advance but ſlowly, while prejudice attacks 
with early impetuoſity; we muſt carefylly. guard 
therefore againſt the latter. If you regard ſcience 
indeed, for its own ſake, and aim at knowledge in 
general, you enter upon an unfathomable ocean, 
without a ſhore, to founder among the rocks. 
When I fee a man enamoured by the charms of 
univerſal knowledge, and flying from the purſuit of 
one ſcience to another, I think 1 ſee a child ga- 
thering ſhells on the ſea- ſnore. He firſt loads him- 
ſelf indiſcriminately with as many as he can carry; 
when, tempted. by others of a gayer appearance, 
he throws the former away, taking and rejecting, 
till fatigued and bewildered in his choice, he hath 
thrown all away, and returns home without a 
VVV E 

| 5 the firſt term of childhood, we endea- 
voured only to loſe time, to avoid the ill employ- 
ment of it. The caſe is now altered; and we 


| Have not time ſufficient for every thing that. might 


ve uſeful. The paſſions advance upon us apace, 
and the moment they give notice of their arrival, 
„our pupil will give no ear to any other . monitor. 
The term of diſpaſſionate intelligence is mort and 


tranſitory, and is, beſides, employed on ſo many 


ſubjects of preſent utility, that it is a folly to think 
it tufficiently long for a child to acquire much 
learning or wiſdom, It is not our buſineſs at pre- 
tent to make him an adept in the ſciences, but to 
give him a taſte for them, aud point out the 
| method 
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method of improving it. This is moſt certainly 
the fundamental principle of a rational education. 
The preſent is alſo the proper time to accuſtom 
your pupil by degrees to fix his attention, for ſome 
time, on one and the fame object, This attention, 
however, muſt always be accompanied by pleaſure 
or inclination, and never be the effect of compul- 
fon, We muſt be careful, alſo, not to keep it 
too long upon the ſtretch, teſt wearineſs and diſ- 
ouſt ſhould enſue. Keep, therefore, a watchfut 
eye over your pupil, and by no means permit him 
to fatigue: himſelf by too intenſe application, He 
had better learn nothing, than learn upon compul- 
When he aſks x queſtion, be your anſwer always 
calculated rather to keep alive than ſatisfy his cu- 
riofity ; eſpecially when you obſerve he has a mind 
to trifte rather than be inſtructed. You onght to 
pay leſs regard to the terms of interrogation, than 
to his motives for inquiry. This conduct becomes 
of the greateſt importance when a child begins to 
: ß TN VI 5 
The ſciences are connected together by à ſeries 
of propoſitions, alt dependent on ſome general and 
common principles, which are gradually diſplayed. 
The philoſophers make uſe of theſe ; with us they 
are as yet out of the queſtion. There is another 
chain of reaſoning, of a different conſtruction, by 
which every particular object is connected to ſome 
other, and points out that which ſucceeds it. This 
order of ſucceſſion, which, from our natural curi- 
olity, keeps alive our attention, is generally made 
uſe of by grown perſons, and is peculiarly adapted 
to children. SY g | 
Before we begin to delineate our map, we muſt 
trace a meridian, The two points of interſection 
found by ſhadows of equal length in the morning 
and evening, will give an excellent meridian for 
e — | art 
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 Lantly on the Jame ſpot. This method might be 
too troubleſome and difguſting ; having foreſeen 


"TP x 


ſedly ignorant, we are not very anxious to account 
for eyery thing we ſee; but reſt contented till ſome 
fortunate event affords us information, 9 . 
At our return home, however, our converſation 
5 very 


* 
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very naturally turns on this extraordinary duck, 
and accordingly a thought ſuggeſts itſelf of imita- 
ting it. We take a large needle, and touching it 
on the loadſtone, cover it with wax, which we 
mould as well as we can into the ſhape of a duck, 
the needle paſſing through its body from the beak 
to the tail, We then ſer it afloat in a baſin of wa- 
ter, and preſenting a key to its beak, we find, to 
our great joy, the duck follows it, in the ſame man- 
ner as that of the juggler followed the bread. As 
to the line of direction in which the body of the 
duck remains when at reſt, we may obſerve that 
ſome other time: At preſent we are too much ta- 
ken up with the firſt object of attention to think 
of any thing elſe. In the evening we repair to the 
juggler's booth, with a piece of bread, properly 


prepared, in our pocket; when the boaſting artiſt 


having performed his trick, my young philoſopher, 
who had with difficulty ſo long contained himſelf, 
tells him, there is nothing in it, and that he him- 
ſelf can do as much, He is taken at his word; and 
inſtantly pulls the bread with the concealed iron 
out of his pocket. His heart flutters as he ap- 


proaches the table, and his band trembles as he 


preſents the bread, The duck, however, follows 


it; on which he leaps for joy, and triumphs in the 


applauſe of the ſpectators. ' The juggler, though a 
little confounded, embraces him, felicitates him on 


his ſucceſs, and begs he will honour him with his 


preſence the next day, when he promiſes to collect 
a more numerous aſſembly to witneſs and applaud 


his abilities, Our young naturaliſt, .in the mean 


while, ſo proud of his ſcience, is juſt on the point 
of diſcovering the ſecret, when I hurry him away 
from the ſcene. | FE 


Full of the applauſe he is to receive tomorrow, 


he counts the moments, in the mean time, with ridi- 

culous impatience. He invites every one he knows, 
and would be glad the whole world ſhould be wit- 

Vor. I. . 
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neſſes of his triumph. At length the appointed 
hour is come; we haſten to the place of rendez- 
vous, and find the room already crouded with 
ſpectators. His young heart is elated with joy at 


the fight. Other tricks in their courſe preceding 


ours, the juggler furpaſſes his uſual dexterity, and 
performs wonders. My pupil, however, pays no 
attention to what is doing; but keeps fambling all 
the while in his pocket, with his piece of bread in 
his hand, fetching his breath fhort, and ſweating 
with impatience and anxiety. At length it is his 
turn to exhibit : The artiſt pompoufly introduces 
the apparatus, and prepares the ſpectators for the 
trick. Emilius, though ſomewhat abaſhed, ap- 
proaches the table, and offering his bread to the 
_ duck — what a new turn in human affairs! Tame 
as it was yeſterday, it is become a mere wild-duck 
to-day : Inftead of preſenting its beak, it turns tail 
and ſwims away, flying from the bread, and the 
hand prefenting it, as faft as it before had followed 
them. After many fruitleſs trials, for which he is 
conſtantly hiffed by the company, my pupil com- 
plains that he is impoſed on, and that this is not 
the duck he practiſed on yeſterday; defying the 


Juggler himſelf to draw this about in the ſame man- 
ner. 3 „ 
The artiſt, without making a reply, takes up a 
piece of bread, and preſenting it to the duck, draws 
it immediately after his hand. Emilius takes up 
the ſame piece of bread; but, inſtead of ſucceeding 
better than with the former, has the mortification 
to ſee the duck turn regardleſs from him, and make 
circles round the baſin. On this-he retires in con- 
fuſion, unable to ſtand the hiſſes of the company 
any longer. 3 
The juggler now takes the piece of bread my 
pupil had brought, and makes uſe of it with 35 
much ſucceſs as he did his own : He takes the'iron 
from within it ; and expoſing it to the e 
2 | raiſes 
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raiſes another laugh at our expence : He even draws 
the duck about, as before, with the bread thus ſe- 
arated from the iron. He performs the ſame 
trick, alſo, with another piece, cut from the loaf 
by a third perſon; he does the ſame thing with his 
glove, and with the bare end of his finger. He 
next advances into the middle of the room, and 
declaring aloud, with that emphatic tone ſo pecu- 
liar to theſe gentry, that his duck would obey his 
call, as well as his motions ; he ſpeaks to it, and 
it immediately obeys the word of command. If 
he bids it move to the right, to the right it goes ; 
if to return, it returns ; if to turn about, about it 
turns; its motion conſtantly obedient to his order. 
'The repeated ſhouts of applauſe that follow theſe 
ſpecimens of his art, are ſo many inſults upon us; 
ve therefore privately flip out, and making the beſt 
of our way home, {hut ourſelves up in our apart- 
ment, inſtead of going about, as we had projected, 
to tell every body of our ſucceſs. 
The next morning ſomebody knocks at the door; 
who ſhould this be but our friend the juggler? He 
enters, and modeſtly complains of our conduct; 
he cannot think what he has done to us, that we 
ſhould endeavour to diſcredit his tricks, and deprive 
him of his bread; or that there is any thing ſo 
very wonderful in the art of drawing about a duck 
of wax, that we ſhould be ambitious of that ho- 
nour, at the expence of a poor man's ſubſiſtence. 
Faith, Gentlemen, continues he, if I could get a 
living by any other talent, I ſhould never be proud 
of this. You ſhould reflect, that a man who has 
ſpent great part of his life in the exerciſe of this 
pitiful induſtry, muſt of courſe know more of the 
matter than you, who only throw away a few mi- 
nutes on it. If I did not exhibit the maſterpieces 
of my dexterity at firſt, it was becauſe one ſhould 
not be in haſte to make an unneceſſary diſplay of 
one's knowledge : I have always taken care to pre- 
8 M m 2 ſerve 
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ſerve my beſt tricks for particular occaſions; and, 
have, beſides what you have ſeen, many others to 
check young and indiſcreet obſervers. I am come, 
nevertheleſs, Gentlemen, very readily to. acquaint 
you of the ſecret that ſo much embarraſſed you; 
at the ſame time hoping you will make no ill ule of 
it to my prejudice; and that you will another time 
be more reſerved. 3 ; a 

He produces his machine; when, to our very 
gear ſurpriſe, we ſee it conſiſts only of a power- 
ul loadſtone, which a child, hid under the table 
for that purpoſe, moved about without being per- 

ceived. 3 
As he is putting his loadſtone up again, we thank 
him, and, excuſing ourſelves for what is paſſed, 
offer to make him a preſent, which he refuſes, No, 
Gentlemen, ſays he, you do not deſerve ſo well of 
me, that I ſhould accept your favours ; you ſhall 
be.obliged to me againſt your will; this is all the 
revenge I ſhall take, You may hence learn that 
there are men of ſpirit in all conditions of life : I 
am paid for the exerciſe of my hands, and not af 
my tongue. In going out he addreſſes to me, pare 
ticularly, the following reprimand. I can eaſily ex- 
cuſe the child, ſays he aloud, as he offended only 
through ignorance : But you, Sir, who ought to 
have known his errour, why did you permit him! 
As you both live together, you, as the elder, owe 
him your advice and direction: Your experience 
ſhould be the authority for his conduct. In re- 
proaching himfelf, as he grows up, for the faults 
Of his youth, he will doubtleſs reproach you for 

thoſe of which you did not adviſe him. 
Having ſaid this, he departs, leaving us both 
in a good deal of . confuſion. 1 blame myſelf for 
my own eaſy and pliant temper; promiſing my 
pupil to ſacrifice it another time to his interelt, 
and to warn him of his faults before he commits 
them, For the time is now approaching when 
4 our 
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| . | 
our relation to each other mult change, and the 
ſeverity of the maſter give place to the conte npla- 


cence of the companion, This change o iq 


be effected by degrees; and, like every oiixcr bg 
timely and early provided for. us 

We return the next day to the fair, to ſee the 
trick repeated, of which we are let into the ſecret, 
We accoſt our Socratic juggler, with a profound 
reſpect ; hardly daring to look him in the face. 
He, on the other hand, loads us with civilities, and 


in ſeating mortifies us with the moſt humiliating 


marks of diſtinftion, He performs his uſual 


ſleights, and amuſes himſelf a long time with the 


trick of the duck, caſting every now and then a 
ſevere and confident look at us. In the mean time, 
we, though privy to the whole, keep the moſt pro- 


found filence. Should my pupil dare but to open 


his mouth on ſuch an occafion, I ſhould have no 
hopes of him. 


The circumſtantial account of this example is of 


more conſequence than it may at farit appear. How 
many leſſons are contained in this one! How man 
mortifying conſequences are ſure to follow the fir 


emotion of vanity | Watch with care, young pre- 


ceptor, this ſirſt emotion in your pupil; and be 
aſſured, that, if you can thus make it productive 


of humiliation and diſgrace, you will be long before 


you ſee any appearance of a {ccond, What prepa- 
rations are here! you will ſay; I confeſs ; and all 


to make us a:compals to ferve us inſtead of a me- 


ridian. 


Having learned that a load ſtone acts through 


the ſubſtance of other bodies, we have nothing 
to do but to conſtruct a machine like that we have 
ſeen, To this end, we procure a large flat baſin; 
placing it on a table, and filling it with water; we 


* 


make our duck alſo a litile neater than the former; 


and thus our apparatus is ready. From our con- 

ſtant attention to what paſſes in the baſin, we ai 
h | 7 
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length remark that the body of the duck, when at 


reſt, preſerves always nearly the ſame direction, 


We repeat the experiment, and, on examination, 
And this direction to be from ſouth to north. Thi; 
is ſufficient ; our compaſs is now as good as made, 

The earth hath various climates, and thoſe cli. 
mates different temperatures; the feaſons varying 
more conſiderably in proportion as we approach 
cither pole. All bodies contract with cold, and di. 
late with heat; this effect is ſtill more conſpicuous 
in fluids than ſolids, and is commenſurable by ſpi. 


ritous liquors; by means of which the thermo- 


meter was conſtructed. The wind blows againſt 


our faces; hence we find air is a body, a palpable 


fluid, although we cannot by any means fee it, 
Preſs a drinking-glaſs turned upfide down; into 
water, the fluid will not occupy the whole ſpace 
within it, unleſs  by.leaning it ſide-wiſe you let 
the air eſcape ; Hence we find air is capable of 
reſiſtance. Prefs the glaſs with a ſtill greater force 


downwards, and the water will gain upon the air 


without ever being able entirely to fill the glaſs: 
Hence we find air is capable of a certain degree of 
compreſſion, A ball filled with compreſſed an 
will rebound better than another filled with any 0- 
ther ſubſtance : Air then is an elaſtic body. Lying 
down at one's full length in a bathing tub, if ve 
endeavour to raiſe our arms in an horizontal poſ- 
tion out of the water, we ſhall find them loaded 
with a prodigious weight; air, therefore, is evi. 


den ly heavy, and may be weighed againſt other 


fluids; hence the contrivance of the barometer, 
the ſyphon, the wind- gun, and the air- pump. Al 


the laws of ſtatics and hydroſtatics difcover them: 


ſelves by experiments equally obvious and common. 
I would not, therefore, have him enter the cabi- 
net of an experimental philoſopher to learn any of 
theſe, His apparatus and pomp of mackinery dif- 
guſt me; their ſcientific air is deſtructive to Og: 

ell; 
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«fclf ; thoſe various engines either frightening a 
child, or taking up that attention to their figure, 
which he ought to beſtow on their effects. I would 
have all our machines be of our own conſtruction, 


and would not begin to conſtruct the inſtrument 


before I had made the experiment; but, after ha - 

ving made this imperfectly, and as it were by 
chance, we would by degrees invent the inſtru - 
ment to confirm it, I had rather our machines 

; WH ſhould be leſs accurate and complete, and that we 
ſhould have more juſt ideas of what they ought to 
be, and of their operations. For my firſt leflon 
| WH in ſtatics, inſtead of providing myſelf with a ba- 
: WH lance and ſcales, I lay a ſtick acroſs the back of a 
„chair; I meaſure the length of both ends, when 
o WW it hangs in zquilibrio. I next hang different 
e Wl veights on each; placing them nearer or farther 
off the point of ſuſpenſion, as occaſion requires: 


i By theſe means I find that the æquilibrium depends 


e Jon a reciprocal proportion between the weights 
ir and the length of the levers; and thus I inſtruc 
my young mechanic to reCtify a balance before he 
has ever ſeen one. TOO. TT e e 
We acquire, without doubt, notions more clear 
and certain, of things we thus learn of ourſelves, 
than of thoſe we are taught by others. Another 
advantage alſo reſulting from this method is, that 
we do not accuſtom ourſelves to a ſervile ſubmiſ- 
hon to the authority of others ; but, by exerciſing 
our reaſon, grow every day more ingenious in the 
diſcovery of the relations of things, in connecting 
our ideas, and in the contrivance of machines ; 
whereas, by adopting thoſe which are put into our 
hands, our invention grows dull and indifferent, as 
n. the man who never dreſſes himſelf, but is ſerved 
bi. I in every thing by his ſervants, and drawn about 
of every where by his horſes, loſes by degrees the ac- 
H- Wvity and uſe of his limbs. Boileau boaſted that 
dee be had taught Racine to rbyme with much difficul- 
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tv: Among the many admirable methods taken tg 
abridge the ſtudy of the ſciences, we are in great 
want of one to make us learn them with difficulty, 
The moſt obvious advantage of theſe flow and 
laborious reſearches, is to preſerve, in the cultiva- 
tion of ſpeculative ſtudies, the activity of the body; 
to preſerve the ſuppleneſs of the limbs, and to be 
always bufied in ſome manual operation, or em- 
ployment, of uſe to mankind. The diverſity of 
inſtruments, invented to direct us in our experi- 
ments, and make up for the deficiency of our or. 
gans of ſenſe, makes us neglect the exerciſe of the 
latter. A theodolite diſpenſes with our eftimating 
the extent of angles; the eye, which is capable of 
meaſuring diſtances with great exactneſs, gives up 
the taſk to the chain; the ſteel- yard excuſes me 
from judging of the weight of any thing by poiſing 
it in my hand. Thus the more ingenious and ac- 
curate our inſtruments, the more unſuſceptible and 
inexpert become our organs: By aftembling aheap 
of machinery about us, we find afterwards none in 
ourſelves. Zoo 
But when we ſet about the conſtruction of theſe 
machines ourſelves, and employ therein that ſaga- 
city and addreſs which are required to do without 
them, we loſe nothing: On the contrary; we gain 
every thing ; and, by adding the knowledge of art 
to nature, become more ingenious without being 
leſs dexterous. If, inſtead of keeping a boy poring 
over books, Iemploy him in a work-{hop, his hands 
will be buſied to the improvement of his under- 
ſtanding ; he will become a philoſopher while he 
thinks himſelf only an artiſan, In ſhort, this prac- 
tice hath other uſes which I ſhall ſpeak of hereat- 
ter, and ſhow in what manner theſe philoſophici! 
amuſements lead to the exerciſe of the proper tunc- 
tions of a man, TEE 4 
I have already obſerved, that the mere ſpeculatie 
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part of ſcience is by no means adapted to children, 
even when they approach adoleſcency; it is proper, 
nevertheleſs, tho? you do not enter with them too 
profoundly into the depth of phyſical theory, to 
connect their experiments by ſome chain of deduc- 
tion, that they may arrange them in ſome order in 
their minds, for the ſake of remembering them: 
For it is very difficult to retain ſeparate and inde - 
pendent facts and concluſions long in the memory, 
without ſome leading clue for occaſional recollection. 
' In your reſearches into the laws of nature, begin 
always with the moſt common and obvious ph&no- 
mena ; accuſtoming your pupil to look upon them 


always as mere facts. I take up, for inſtance, a 


ſtone ; and, pretending to place it in the air, open 
my hand, and it immediately falls to the ground. 
I look upon Emilius, who ſtands all the while at- 
tentive to what I am doing, and aſk him, why the 
ſtone falls? Where is there a child who would not 
have an anſwer ready to that queſtion ? There is 
none, not even Emilius, if J had not taken great 
pains to prepare him not to know how to anſwer it, 
Every one will ſay the ſtone falls becauſe it is hea- 
vy. And what is heavy? The thing that falls. So 
the ſtone falls becauſe it falls. Here my little phi- 


loſopher is ſtopt in good earneſt ; and thus ends 


my firſt lecture of phyſical theory; whether he pro- 
fits by it, alſo, in this ſcience or not, it is a general 
leſſon of good ſenſe. 


As a child advances in underſtanding, other im- | 


portant conſiderations oblige us to be more nice in 


the objects of his employment. As ſoon as he ac- 


quires ſo much knowledge of himſelf, as to con- 
ceive in what his happineſs conſiſts; or becomes 


ſenſible of ſuch extenſive relations, as to be able 


to judge what is fitting or unfitting to his ſtate and 
condition; he is then in a ſituation to perceive the 
difference between labour and amuſement, and to 
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regard the latter only as a relaxation from the for. 
mer. Objects of real utility may then make part 
of his ſtudy, and engage him to give a more con- 


ſtant application to it than he might do to mere a. 


muſements. The law of neceſſity, ever recurrin 
to the mind, teaches us betimes to do that which 
is difagreeable, in order to prevent conſequences 
{till more diſpleaſing. Such is the uſe of forecaſt; 


in the regulation of which conſiſts all the wiſdom, 


and depends all the miſery of mankind, _ 
Every individual would be happy: But, in order 


to arrive at happineſs, it is firſt neceſſary to know 
what it is, The happineſs of man, in a ſtate of 


nature, is as ſimple as his nianner of living: It 


conſiſts in his being free from pain; and is conſti- 
tuted by health, liberty, and the neceflaries of life, 


The happineſs of man, in a ſtate of ſociety, is an. 
other thing ; but this is at preſent out of the que 
ſtion. I cannot too often obſerve that objects purc- 
ly phyſical are thoſe only which can intereſt chil- 
dren, particularly thoſe whoſe vanity is not yet ex- 


cited, and who are not already viciated by the pre · 


Judices of opinion. FI 
When they come to foreſee their wants, their 


underſtanding is conſiderably advanced, and they 
begin to be ſenſible of the value of time. It is of 


conſequence now, to uſe them to employ them- 
ſelves on ſubjects of utility; this utility, however, 
ſhould be applicable to their age, and adapted to 
their knowledge, Every thing that depends on 
moral inſtitutions and the practice of ſociety, ſhould 
not be ſo early preſented to their view; becaule 
they are not in a capacity to underſtand it. It is a 


_ folly to require them to apply themſelves to things, 


merely becauſe they are told in general terms, that 
ſuch things are good for them, while they are ig- 
norant in what that good conſiſts; we may in 
vain aflure them they will find their intereſt there- 
as they grow up; while they are e 
y 
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dy their preſent uſe, they are incapable of compre- 
hending the future. 

Let a child do nothing merely becauſe he is bid; 
nothing is good for him which he cannot perceive 
to be ſo. In hurrying him on before his know- 
ledge,” you think yourſelves making uſe of forecaſt, 
and you only betray the want of it. In providing 
him with many implements he may never uſe, you 
deprive him of the moſt univerſal and uſeful of all 
others, that of good ſenſe. You uſe him te permit 
himſelf to be always conducted, and to be only a 
machine in the hands of others, In requiring him 
to be docile and tractable when he is little, you 
prepare him to be a credulous dupe when he is 
grown up. You are for ever telling him, © All 
« I defire of you, child, is for your own advan- 
tage, though you are as yet incapable of know- 
é ing it to be fo. What is it to me whether you 
© do what I require or not? It is for your own 
„good only you ſhould do it.” With ſuch fine 
{peeches as theſe, intended to make him wife, you 
only pave the way for the ſucceſs of thoſe who 
may hereafter take him to ſome projector, alchy- 
miſt, falſe prophet, or any kind of cheat, with a 
view to intrap him by ſome ſnare, or in order to 
make him adopt their own folly. . 
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It is requiſite men ſhould be acquainted with 
many things, of which children cannot in the 
l-aſt comprehend the utility: but is it neceflary | 
or even poſſible, that a child ſhould learn every 
thing it is requiſite a man ſhould know? Endea- 
rour to teach a child every thing that is uſeful to 
him at his age; and you will find bim full em- 
ployment. Why will you inſiſt on his application 
to the ſtudies proper for an age to which he may 
never arrive, in prejudice of thoſe which are pro- 
per for him at preſent ? But you will aſk me, per- 
haps, whether he will have time to learn what he 
ought to know, when it is required of him to make 
— RS uſe 
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uſe of his knowledge? This 1 cannot tell; but \ 


am very certain it is impoſſible to learn it ſooner; 


for our real and only true inſtructors are experi- 
ence and ſentiment. Never can man be made tru- 


ly ſenſible of what is uſeful to him but from the 


circumſtances in which he is ſituated, A child 
knows he is deſigned to grow up to manhood ; al 
the ideas he can form of that ſtate will be to him 
Y many opportunities of inſtruction : but, as for 
thoſe which are above his capacity to comprehend, 


it is better he ſhould remain in abſolute ignorance 
of them. This whole treatiſe is calculated to il- 


luſtrate this principle of education. 
As ſoon as we are fo, far advanced as to give our 
pupil an idea of the word / ful, we have attained 
a conſiderable influence over his future conduct; 
this term being very ſtriking, provided the ſenſe 
annexed to it be adapted to his years, and he ſec 


clearly its relation to his preſent welfare. Ordi- 


nary children are not affected by this term, be- 


cauſe no care has been taken to affix to it an idea 


conformable to their underſtandings, and becauſe 
others taking upon them to provide for them what 
is uſeful, they have no need to think of it them» 


ſelves, and therefore remain ignorant of the mean- 
ing of utility, 


What is the uſe of that? this, for the future, 


hall be the determinate queſtion between my pu- 
pil and me, on all occaſions. On my part, I ſhall 


infallibly make uſe of it in anſwer to all his interro- 
gatories, which inay ſerve as a check to that multi- 
plicity of filly, iroubleſome queſtions, with which 
children are inceſſantly teaſing thoſe about them, 
more for the ſake of indulging themſelves in a kind 
of imperiouſneſs, than out of à deſire of informa- 
tion, The child who is taught, as the moſt im- 
portant leſſon, to know noching but what is uſeful 
to him, will interrogate wit! the views of a Socra- 
tes: he will not put a queſtion, without having 
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an anſwer ready to that which he knows will be 
ut to him before his own is reſolved. 

What a powerful inſtrument have I here put in- 
to your hands, for the conduct of your pupil ! 
Knowing a reaſon for nothing, he is reduced to 
ſilence whenever you pleaſe ; while, on the other 
hand, you can make uſe of every advantage your 
knowledge and experience give you, to demon- 
ſtrate the utility of what you propoſe. For you 
muſt not miſtake the end of this queſtion; it is on- 
ly to inſtruct him to queſtion you in his turn; and 
you mutt expect, in whatever you propoſe to him 
afterwards, to have him reply by aſking you, of 


what uſe is this or that, in the terms of your pro- 


polal ? 
This will lay a ſnare, perhaps, which a gover- 
nour will not eaſily avoid falling into. If on a 
child's afxing this queſtion, you only endeavour 
to divert the affair, by giving him an anſwer he 
cannot well comprehend, he will think that you 
reaſon on your own ideas and not on his, and will 
believe what you call uſeful to be ſo to yourſelf 
only, and not to him: He will no longer place any 
confidence in you, and then all is over, But 
where is the preceptor who will ſtop ſhort, and own 
his want of knowledge or miſtakes to his pupil? 
It is the general way with tutors not to confeſs 
their real ignorance, whereas I make it mine to 
affect to be more ignorant than I am, when I can- 
not adapt the required information to his under- 
ſtanding. Hence, always apparently candid in 
my behaviour, he does not fuſpect my motives, 
and | gain more credit with him by affecting igno- 
rance, than other preceptors would do by conccat- 

10g theirs, | 
In the firſt place, you are to conſider how ſel- 
dom it is proper for you to propoſe what he is to 
learn; it is his place to defire to know, to ſeek for, 
to diſcover it: it is yours artfully to excite this de- 
h | | ſire, 
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ſire, to place the object within his reach, and to 
furniſh him with the means of attaining it, Ir fol. 
lows hence, that your interrogations ſhould be 
few, but ſelect; and that, as he will have much 
more too do with you, than you with him, you 
will be leſs expoſed than he, and more often in the 
cir: umſtances of ſaying to him, of what uſe 1 is it to 
you to know what you alk ? 

Add to this, that, as it is of little conſtancy 
whether he learns many things, or not, provided 
he has a clear conception of what he does learn, 
and its uſe; whenever you have not a proper ex- 

planation of the thing required at hand, you may 
lafely forbear to give him any at all. You may 
ſay to him without ſcruple, I have no good reaſon 
to give you; I am ſomehow miſtaken ; and leave 
it there, If your inſtruction was really improper, 
it is not amiſs to give it up entirely; and, if not 
jo, you will ſoon find occaſion to make him fen- 
tible of its utility. 6 
I do not at all admire explanatory diſcourſes: 
young people give little attention to them, and 
never retain them in memory. The things them- 
telyes are the beſt explanations, I can never 
enough repeat it, that we make words of too much 
conſequence; with our prating modes of educa- 
tion, we make nothing but praters. 

Let us ſuppoſe, that, while I am ſtudying with 
my pupil the courte of the ſun, and the method of 
its returning to the eaſt, he ſhould ſtop me ſhort, 
by aſking me to what purpoſe is all this? What a 
florid diſcourſe 4 I not make him, in anſwer 
to ſuch a queſtion ? What a number of fine things 
might I not take occaſion to expatiats on, by the 
way, particularly if there were any witnefles to 
our r converfation ? * 1 might talk to him of the 
| utility 

* have often DOR] that the learned infiruc- 


tous uſually given to pupils, We been calculated 15 
| ther 
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utility of travelling, the advantages of commerce; 
the produce peculiar to every climate; of the man- 


pers of different nations, of the uſe of the calen- 


dar, of the computations of the returning ſeaſons 
for agriculture, of the art of navigation, and the 
| manner of conducting a ſhip at ſea. Politics, na- 
tural hiſtory, aſtronomy, and even morality itſelf, 
with the laws of nations, might all be introduced 
in the courſe of my harangue; with a view to 
give my pupil great ideas of the ſciences, and to 
excite in him a deſire to ſtudy them. When I had 
done, however, I ſhould only have been expoſing 
my own pedantry, without my pupil's having com- 
prehended one ſingle thing T had been talking about. 
He would have {till a great mind to aſk me, as before, 
to what end the ſun returned to the eaſt, but that he 


find his account in pretending to underſtand what 
he was thus compelled to hear. This is the prac- 
tice carried on in polite education, Our Emilius, 
however, brought up in greater ruſticity, and ſo 
difficult of comprehenſion, will liſten to nothing 
of all this. At the very firſt word he might not 


the room, leaving me to finiſh my oration by my- 
ſelf, We muſt ſeek, therefore, ſome more obvious 


ing uſeleſs to him. 8 | 
We were obſerving the poſition of the foreſt to 


„ che north of Montmorenci. when he interrupted 
a me with this impertinent queſtion, of To what end 
r „is all this?” On which, I anſwer, You are in 
0 the right ; we muſt think of this matter at leiſure; 
e and if we find this inquiry is uſeleſs, we will drop 
0 „ for we have no need of uſeleſs amuſements. 
. ther for the grown perſons, in whoſe preſence they 
were delivered, than for the puerile capacity of children. 
lam very certain, alſo, of the juſtice of this remark, 
sit is founded on my own repeated obſervation. 


We 


would be fearful of offending. He would therefore 
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underſtand, he would turn away and play about 


lolution : this ſcientific method of explication be- 
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We then betake ourſelves to ſome other employ. 


ment, and talk no more of geography during the 


reſt of the day, 

_ TI propoſe to him next morning a walk before 
breakfaſt: he likes nothing better; children in 
general are ever ready for running about, and mine 
is fit for exerciſe, We enter the foreſt, traverſe 
the country, and rambling about till we are almoſt 
tired, we loſe ourſelves, and know not which way 
to return home. Our time is ſpent ; the heat of 
the day increaſes ; we begin to grow hungry, and 
wander about from one place to another, among 
copſes, woods, and quarries, without meeting with 
any object we are acquainted with. At length, 
_ overhcated, famiſhed, and fatigued, we find our. 
| ſelves only more and more bewildered. We ſi 
down, therefore, to reſt ourſelves and deliberate on 
what is to be done. Suppoſing Emilius to have 
been educated like another child, he does not de- 
liberate about the matter, but fits down and begin: 
to cry; ignorant that we are juſt by the gate of 
 Montmorenci, which is concealed from us only by 
the trees of a narrow coppice : theſe trees, how- 
ever, appear an impenetrable foreſt to him; ſuch 
a little gentleman as he, loſt in the buſhes. 

After ſome few minutes paſſed in ſilence, I fay 
to him, with an air of diſquietude, What ſhal 
we do, my dear Emilius, to get out of this to- 
reſt? . 
EIL Ius, all in a fweat, with the tears running 
down his cheeks. I know not: I am fo weary 10 
hungry, ſo dry, I know not what to do. 
Neſſeau. Do you think I am in a better fitua- 

tion than you; or that I ſhould not cry too if! 
could breakfaft upon tears? Our buſineſs is not to 
| weep, but, to look about us. Look at your watch; 
what 1s it o'clock ? | 
Emil, It is noon, and I have not yet wan 


at | 
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| Roufſ. It is very true; it is noon, and I am faſt- 
ing too. | 5 
Emil. Lou muſt then, ſurely, be very hungry? 
Nori. Ves; but the worſt on it is, my dinner 
will not come here to find me. Let me ſee—it is 
noon; that is preciſely the time at which we ob- 
ſerved yeſterday the ſituation of this foreſt from 
Montmorenci: if we could but obſerve in like 
manner the poſition of Montmorenci from this 
foreſt — Tor hs 4 


F 

| Emil. True, but yeſterday we ſaw the foreſt, and 
| W ve cannot from hence ſee the town. 
1 
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Rn. That is our very misfortune, If we f 
could, by any means, but find its ſituation without 5 
ſeeing it | N 


Emil. O, my good friend! but how? 
8 NRouſſ. Did not we obſerve that the foreſt lay 
, Emil. To the north of Montmorenci. 
Reuſſ. Montmorenci therefore ſhould be 
; Emil. to the ſouth of the foreſt. 
' WW Zou. We have a method to find out the north 
 W at noon. 8 
ö Emil. We have ſo, by the direction of our ſha- 
dow. N | 
: Rouſſ. But as for the ſouth; 

Emil. How ſhall we find that? 
Fon. The ſouth is always oppoſite to the north. 
Emil. That is true; we have only to take the 
| direction contrary to our ſhadows: Here, this 

muſt be to the ſouth. Montmorenci muſt certain- 

Zh lle on this fide : let us go this way. | 
a Rouſſ. You may poſſibly be in the right; here, 
let us take this path through the wood. 

EMILIUs, clapping his hands, and ſhouting for joy. 

Ah! I ſee Montmorenci directly before us. 
Come along, let us go to breakfaſt, to dinner, let 
5 wks hatte : aſtronomy, I ſee, is good for ſome- 
thing, 

Obſerve that if he does not actually make uſe of 
Por. I. Oo this 
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this latter expreſſion, he will think ſo; it does not 
ſignify which, provided I do not teach it him, 
You may be aſſured, alſo, he never will forget 
this day's leſſon as long as he lives; whereas, had ] 
only. ſuppoſed this adventure in my chamber, all 
that I could have ſaid on it would have been for- 
gotten the next day. For this reaſon we ought 
to inculcate all we poſſibly can by actions, and to 
ſay only what we cannot do. 

The reader will not expect I can have ſo little 
opinion of his ſagacity, as to give him an example 
in every kind of ſtudy; but which ſoever may oc- 
caſionally relate to the point in queſtion, I cannot 
too much exhort the preceptor to adapt his EXpli- 
cation to the capacity of his pupil ; for I repeat it 
once more, the evil lies not in what he is ignorant 
of, but in what he imagines he underſtands. 

1 remember that one day, endeavouring to give 
a child a taſte for chemiſtry, after I had ſhewn him 
ſeveral metalline precipitations, 1 explained to him 
the method of making ink. I told him its black- 
neſs was occaſioned only by the very fine particles 
of iron ſeparated from the vitriol, and precipitated 


by an alcaline fluid. In the middle of my learned 


explication, the ſhrewd little queriſt ſtop me ſhort 
with my queſtion, which I had taught him ; and 
which, indeed, not a little embarrafſed me. Aﬀ- 
ter thinking a little, however, I took the tollow- 
ing method to reſolve it. I ordered a bottle of 
wine to be brought out of the cellar, and another 
of common ordinary wine, to be fetched from the 
tavern. I then took a little phial full of a ſolution 
of fixed alcali; and, pouring out two glaſſes of 
wine, one out of each bottle, I thus prepared for 
the experiment wo 

It is cuſtomary, ſaid I, for the venders of certain 


* A little preparation is neceſſary to every experi- 
ment exhibited to children, as it ſerves to render them 
- attentive to what is doing. 


commodities 
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commodities to adulterate them in order to make 
them look better than they really are. Theſe adul- 
terations deceive both the eye and taſte ; but are 
in themſelves hurtful, and make the adulterated 
commodity, notwithſtanding its e worſe 
than before. 

Liquors in particular, and wines more than any 
other, are ſubject to this adulteration; becauſe the 
deception is not eaſily detected, and is very pro- 
fitable to the vender. The adulteration of tart or 
ſour wines is made with litharge, which is a pre- 
paration of lead. Lead united to an acid produces 
a ſugar or ſweet ſalt, which corrests the taſte of 
ſour wine, but is poiſonous to thoſe who drink it. 
It is requiſite therefore, before we drink any wine 
ſuſpected of adulteration, to know certainly whe- 
ther there be litharge in it or not. Now, it is by 
this method of reaſoning I am led to the means of 
diſcovering it. 

I know that wine contains not only an inflam- 


mable ſpirit, as you have ſeen in the brandy diſtil- 


led from it; but alſo an acid, as you may be con- 
vinced, by the tartar ſubſiding from it, and the 
vinegar into which it is converted. 

The acid is attracted by metallic ſubſtances, and 
adheres to them in their ſolution, forming a com- 
pound ſalt; ſuch, for example, as is the ruſt of 
iron, which is nothing more than the particles of 
the metal diſſolved by the acid ſpirit contained in 
the air or in water: ſuch allo is verdig greaſe, 
Which is only copper diſlolved by vinegar. 

At the ſame time this acid has a ſtronger attrac- 
tion, however, to alcaline than to metalline ſub- 
ſtances; in ſo much that, by the intervention of 
the former between the compound ſalts above 


mentioned, the acid is ſeparated from the metal to 


which it was before united, and adheres to the alca- 
li, Hence the metalline ſubſtance; detached from 
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the acid which kept it in a ſtate of ſolution, i; 
precipitated, and makes the fluid black. Re 
If then either of the wines before us be adyl- 
terated with litharge, its acid keeps it in a ſtate of 
ſolution. So that if I pour this alcaline fluid into 
them, it will compel the acid to let go its hold of 
the metal, and adhere to itſelf; when the lead, be. 
ing no longer kept floating, will again appear, 
trouble the wine, and at length be precipitated to 
the bottom of the glaſs. | . 
On the contrary, if there be no lead nor mix- 
ture of other metal in the wine *, the alkali will 
unite itſelf quietly to the acid t, the whole will 
remain diſſolved, and you will ſee no precipita- 
tion. | 
 fively into both glaſſes ; the liquor in one of them 
remaining afterwards clear and tranſparent ; that 
in the other became thick and troubled, and in leſs 
than an hour we could ſee clearly the lead precipi- 
tated to the bottom.  _ 
There, faid I. you ſee one of theſe wines 1 
pure and genuine, and the other adulterated and 
poiſonous. This diſcovery we make, by means of 
that kind of knowledge, of which you require to 


The wines which are ſold by retail by the wine- 
merchants at Paris, although they ſhould not be pur. 
poſely adulterated with litharge, are ſeldom without 
ſome lead in them: becauſe their meaſures and other 
implements are uſually made of lead; and the vine, 
in paſſing through them, always diſſolves ſome part. It 
is ſtrange ſo manifeſtly abuſive and dangerous a prac- 
tice thould be ſuffered in a city ſo reſpectable for its po- 
lice, It is true people of faſhion and ſubſtance, never 
drinking theſe retailed wines, are not fo liable 10 
be poiſoned, 5 | | | 
+ The vegetable acid is very mild. If it were a mi- 
neral one, their union would not be effected without 
- fermentation; <> | 
| | know 
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Raw the utility. When we know how to make 


ink, we know how to detect adulterateg, wine. 
I was myſelf very well ſatisfied with the. explica- 
tion and example I had given ; I obſerved, how- 


ever, that it did not ſtrike the child. It required 


ſome time for me to diſcover it to be very idle, and 
that I had been all the while talking to no purpoſe, 


For, ſetting aſide the impoſſibility that a boy of 


twelve years of age ſhould follow the courſe of my 


argument, the utility of the experiment would 
never enter his head; becauſe, taſting both wines, 
and finding both good, he had annexed no mean- 
ing to the term of adulteration, which I thought 


I had ſo clearly explained; ; the words pernicigus 


and poiſonous conveying no idea to his apprehen- 


ſion, 

Thoſe relations between cauſe and effect, of 
which we cannot perceive the connection, that 
good and evil, of which we have no idea, and the 
neceſſities we have never felt, have no influence on 
our underſtandings. We have as vague notions, 
at fifteen years of age, of the happineſs attendant 


on wiſdom, as, at thirty, of the celeſtial glories of 
the New Jeruſalem. If we have no clear concep- 


tions of the one or the other, we ſhall take but 
little trouble to obtain them; and, though our 


ideas were ever ſo precite on theſe ſubjects, we 


ſhould take juſt as little, unleſs we felt ſome at- 
tachment to, or defire after them. It is eaſy to 
convince a child of the utility of whatever we have 


a mind to teach him; but it ſignifies little to con- 
vince him of this, unleſs you can perſuade him alſo 


to purſue it. Reaſon in vain may induce us coldly 
to approve or blame; the paſſions only are the 
ſprings of action; and how can our paſſions be ex- 


.cited by objects or circumſtances in which we do 


not perceive ourſelves at all inter eſted ? 
Never point out any thing to a child which 1s 


beyond his views. While he is a ſtranger to the 


relations 
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relations and duties of humanity, as you cannot 
raiſe his comprehenſion to the ſtate of manhood, 
you {ſhould bring down the ſtate of manhood to a 
level with his capacity. In. projecting what may 
be uſeful to him hercafter, ſpeak to him direcy 
only of what is apparently uſeful to him at preſent. 
Beware, allo, in general, of making compariſons 
between your pupil and other children ; let him 
have no 1ival, no competitor, not even 1n his cor- 
porcal exerciſes, as ſoon as he begins to reaſon, I 
had much rather he ſhould not learn at all what- 
ever muſt be taught him by means of vanity or jea- 
louſy. I would content mylelf, in this reſpect, 
with remarking his annual progreſs, and compa- 
ring his ſituation and exploits in the preſent year 
with thoſe of the paſt. 1 would ſay to him, You 
are grown ſo much fince ſuch a time; here is the 
ditch you leaped, the weight you lifted, the di- 
ſtance you threw a ſtone, ſo far you run without 
fetching breath; let us ſee what you can do more 
at preſent, 'Thus would I excite him to emula- 
tion, without making him jealous or envious of a 
rival; he would be deſirous indeed to excel himſelt, 
and ſo he ought to be; I ſee no inconvenience in 
this kind of emulation. | 

I hate books; they only teach people to talk a- 


bout what they do not underſtand. It is ſaid that 


Hermes engraved the elements of the ſciences on 
columns, to ſecure his diſcoveries from being loſt 
in the time of a general deluge. Had he imprint- 
ed them on the minds of men, they had been bet- 
ter preſerved by tradition. 'The organs of the 
memory, duly prepared, are the monuments on 
which human ſcience would be moſt indelibly en- 
graven. „ | 
ls there no expedient to be thought of, to col- 
lect the various inſtructions, ſcattered up and 
down in ſo many voluminous tomes ? to unite 


o 


them under one general head, which may be eaſy 
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to comprehend, intereſting to purſue, and which 
may ſerve as a ſtimulus, even to children of this age? 
If one could but conceive a fituation, in which all 
the natural wants of man would be diſplayed, in 
a manner adapted to the underitanding of a child, 
and wherein the means of fatisfying thoſe wants are 
gradually diſcovered with the ſame eaſe and fimpli- 
city, it would be in a juſt and lively deſcription of 
ſuch a ſtate, that we thould firit exerciſe his imagi- 
nation. x TE 
I fee the imagination of the philoſopher already 
take fire, Impetuous genius! give yourſelf no 
trouble; ſuch a ſituation is already diſcovered ; it 
is already deicribed, and I may ſay, without any 
impeachment to your talents, much better thary 
you could deſcribe it yourſelf; at leaſt with more 
exactneſs ana ſimplicity, Since we muſt have 
books, there is one already, which, in my opinion, 
affords a complete treatiſe on natural education. 
This book ſhall be the firſt Emilius ſhall read: In. 
this, indeed, will, for a long time, conſiſt his 
whole library, and it will always hold a diſtinguiſh- 
ed place among others, It will afford us the text, 
to which all our converſations on the objects of na- 
tural ſcience, will ſerve only as a comment. It will 
ſerve as our guide during our progreſs to a ſtate 
of reaſon; and will even afterwards give us con- 
ſtant pleaſure, unleſs our taſte be totally vitiated, 
You aſk impatiently, what is the title of this won- 
derful book? Is it Ariſtotle, Pliny, or Buffon? 
No. It is Robinſon Cruſoe. Rs Ed 
Robinſon Cruſoe, caſt aſhore on a deſolate iſland, 
deſtitute of human afliſtance, and of mechanical 
implements, providing, nevertheleſs, for his ſubſiſt 
ence, for ſelf-pretcrvation, and even procuring for 
himſelf a kind of competency. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, I ſay, there cannot be an object more in- 
tereſting to perſons of every age; and there are a 
thouſand ways to render it agreeable to children. 
| | Thus, 
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Thus, you ſee, I have realized that deſert iſland; 
which | at firſt made uſe of only by way of compa- 
riſon. Such a ſituation; I confels, is very different 
from that of man-in a ſtate of ſoctery, Very pro- 


bably is will never be that of Emilius; but it is from 


ſuch a ſtate he onght to learn to eſtimate others, 
The moit certain method for him to raiſe himſelf 
above vulgar prejudices, and to form his judgement 


on the actual relations of things, is to take on him- 


ſelf the character of ſuch a ſolitary adventurer, and 
to judge of every thing about him, as a man in 
ſuch circumſtances would, by its real utility. This 
romance, beginning with his ſhipwreck on the 
iſland, and ending with the arrival of the veſſel that 
brought him away, would, if cleared of its rubbiſh, 
afford Emilius, during the period we are now 
treating of, at once both inſtruction and amuſe- 
ment. I would have him indeed perſonate the hero 
of the tale, and be entirely taken up with his caſtle, 
his goats, and his plantations; he ſhould make 
bimſelt minutely acquainted, not from books, but 
circumſtances, with every thing requiſite for a man 
in ſuch a fituation. He ſhould affect even his dreſs, 
wear a coat of ſkins, a great hat, a large hanger, 
in ſhort, he ſhould be entirely equipped in his 
groteſque manner, even with his umbrello, though 


he would have no occaſion for it. I would have 


him when at a loſs about the meaſures neceſſary to 
be taken for his proviſion or ſecurity, upon this or 
the other occaſion, examine the conduct of his 
hero; be ſhould ſee if he omitted nothing, or if 
any thing better could be ſubſtituted in the room 
of what was actually done; and, on the diſcovery 
of any miſtake in Robinſon, ſhould amend it in a 
ſimilar caſe himſelf : For I doubt not but he will 


form a project of going to make a like ſettlement. 


Not unlike to this were thoſe ancient caſtles in Spain, 
in that happy age, when the height of human felicity 
55 e conſiſted 
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conſiſted in the enjoyment of liberty and the neceſ- 
geies Of liſ CCN. A 
What opportunities of inſtruction would ſuch 
an amuſement afford an able preceptor, who ſhould 
project it only with a view to that end? The pu- 
pil, eager to furniſh a magazine for his iſland, 
would be more ready to learn than his tutor to 
teach him. He would be ſolicitous to know every 
thing that is uſeful, and nothing elſe : You would 
in ſuch a caſe have no more occaſion to direct, but 
only to reſtrain him. Let us baſten, therefore, to- 
eſtabliſh him in this imaginary iſle, fince to this he 
confines his preſent happineſs ; for the time will 
now ſoon come, in which, if he is deſirous of life, 
it is not to live alone, and in which even a man 
Friday, the want of whom does riot now affect him, 
would not be long fatisfaftory. | 
The practice of ſimple manual arts, to the ex- 
erciſe of which the abilities of the individual are 
equal, leads to the invention of the arts of induſtry, 
the exerciſe of which requires the concurrence of 
The former may be practiſed by hermits 
and ſavages, but the latter can be exerciſed only 
in a ſtate of ſociety, and render that ſtate neceflary; 
While man is ſubject only to the calls of phyſical 
neceffity, he is capable of ſatisfying them himſelt ; 
but, by the introduction of ſuperfluous wants, the 
joint concern and diſtribution of labour become in- 
diſpenſable: For though a man by his own labour, 
when alone, procures only ſubſiſtence for an indi- 
vidual, yet an hundred men working in concert, 
will eaſily procure, in the ſame time, ſubſiſtence 
for double the number. As ſoon, therefore, as 
one part of mankind take upon themtelves to livæ 
idle, it becomes neceſſary that the concurrent la- 
bour of numbers ſhould ſupply the place of thoſe 
who live without work. 44 
Your greateſt care ſhould be to keep from your 
pupil the notions of thoſe ſocial relations, which 
Yor, I. | oi - Wh he 
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he is not in a capacity to comprehend ; but when 
the connection of his ideas obliges you to ſpeak of 
the mutual dependence of mankind, inſtead of pre | 
ſenting him at firſt the moral ſide of the queſtion, 
divert his attention as much as poſſible to induſt 
and the mechanic arts, which render men uſeful 
to one another. In going about with him to the 
workſhops of various artiſans, never let him ſce 
any thing performed without lending a hand to the 
work, nor come out of the ſhop without perfectly 
underſtanding the reaſon of what he obſerves there. 
To this end you ſhould work yourſelf, and in every 
thing ſet him an example. To make him'a maſter, 
be you-in every thing the apprentice ; and refle& 
that he will learn more by one hour of manual la- 
bour, than he will retain from a whole day's ver- 
bal inſtructions, ._ DICE e 
The different arts are entitled to various propor- 
tions of public eſteem, and that in an inverſe ratio 
to their real uſe. This eſteem is directly as their 
inutility, and ſo it politically ought to be. The 
moſt uſeful arts are thoſe which are the worſt paid 
for, or leaſt rewarded; becauſe the number of 
workmen is proportioned to the wants of the whole 
ſociety, and the labour the poor muſt purchaſe 
muſt neceſſarily be at a low price. On the contra- 
ry, thoſe important artiſans, who, by way of diſ- 
tinction, are termed artiſts, and are employed only 
in the ſervice of the rich and idle, fer an arbitrary 
price on their workmanſhip; and as the excellence 
of their baubles is mere matter of opinion, their 
high price conſtitutes great part of their merit, and 
they are eſteemed in proportion to what they coſt, 
he value thus ſer upon them is not on account 
of any uſe they are of to the rich, but becauſe they 
are too coſtly to be purchaſed by the poor. Nola 
habere bono niſi quibus populus inviderit *. 
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What will become of your pupils, if you permit 


them to adopt this ridiculous prejudice, 'if you en- 
courage it yourſelf, or ſee them, for example, enter 


with more reſpect the ſhop of a jeweller than that 
of a lockſmith ? What a judgement will they form 


| of the real merit of the arts, and the intrinſic value 
of things, when they ſee whim and caprice- _ 


fally oppoſed to real utility, and find the more 


thing coſts, the leſs it is worth? If ever ſuch den? 


as theſe take root in their minds, you may as well 


give up at once the remaining part of their educa- 
tion; they will, in ſpite of all you can do, be edu 


cared like the reſt of the world, and you will have 
taken, for fourteen years pat; all your! trouble for 


nothing. 


Emilius will ſee things i in a very different light; 
while he is employed in furnithing his iſland. © Ro- 


biaſon Cruſoe would have ſet a greater value on 


the ſtock in trade of a petty ironmonger, than on 


that of the moſt magnificent and beft furniſhed toy- 


ſhop in Europe. Ihe firſt had appeared to him a 


reſpectable perſonage, while the owner of thelatter 


had been deſpiſed as frivolous and contemptible. 


doubt — but ſome ſagacious member of ſos 
ciety will make the following objection. « My 
„ ſon,” he will ſay, is formed to tive in the 


* world ; not to reſide among a ſet of philoſophers, 
“ but to herd: with fools ; it is proper, therefore, 


„he ſhould be acquainted with thoſe follies that 


influence their conduct. The knowledge of 
„ things, as they are,. may be uſeful; but that of 


men and opinions is much more ſo; for, in ſo- 


8 Ciety, the knowledge of mankind is the beſt 
means to make the moſt of them, and he is the 
viſeſt man who acquires the moſt, and makes the 

5 beſt uſe of it. To what purpoſe, then, is it ta 
„give children the ideas of an imaginary order 
* of things directly contrary to that which cuſtom 
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<< has eſtabliſhed, and by which they muft regu- 
&© late their behaviour? Read them, firſt, lectures 
% to make themſelves wiſe, and then you may take 
* what method you will to inſtrutt them in what 
t reſpect others are fools.” e e 
Such are the ſpecious maxims, on which iz 
founded the falſe prudence of parents, who endea- 
your to make their children flaves to thoſe preju- 
dices in which they themſelves are educated. How 
many things are neceſſary to be known, previous 
to the ſtudy of mankind ! This is the laſt and moſt 
arduous taſk of the philoſopher, and you would 
have it be the firſt of a child. Before you inſtruct 
him in the knowledge of your own ſentiments, 
you ſhould begin, by teaching him to 'form ſome 
eſtimate of their truth and propriety. Our opi- 
nions are imparted to children as reaſons ; is this 
the way to teach them the folly of them ? In order 
to attain wiſdom, it is neceſſary to be able to dil- 
cern what is not ſo. How ſhall your child know 
how to ſtudy mankind, if he is incapable to judge 
of their ſentiments, or to detect their errours? It is 
a misfortune for him to know: their opinions, 
while he is ignorant whether they be true or falſe. 
Teach him firft, therefore, what things are in 
themſelves; and you may afterwards inſtruct him 
at leiſure, what are the general ſentiments of man- 
kind. Thus will he be enabled to judge of our opi- 
nions by the criterion of truth, and ſoar above the 
miſtaken notions of the vulgar. To adopt preju- 
dices is not to know them as ſuch, nor are the 
multitude governed by thoſe who are like them: 
ſelves, If you begin by making your pupil ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the world, betorc 
you have taught him how to judge of them, you 
may aſſure yourſelf, ſay what you will, they will 
become his, and you will never after be able to c- 
radicate them. I conclude this ſubject, therefore, 
by laying down as a maxim, that to reader : ones 
| 1 enſible 
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ſenſible and judicious, we ought to form his opi- 


nion of things, and not to dictate ours. 


You will obſerve that hitherto 1 have ſaid no- 


thing to my pupil about mankind ;. he would have 


had too much good ſenſe to underſtand me, if I 
had ; his connections with, and relations to his 
fellow- creatures, are not as yet ſtriking and con- 


ſpicuous enough to enable him to judge of others 


by himſelf. He has no ideas of human nature but 
what centre in his own perſon, and even his ſelf- 
knowledge is but very confined. If his ideas, how- 
ever, are contracted, at leaſt they are juſt. He 


knows not the relative ſituation of others, but he 


is ſenſible of his own, and keeps his place, Inſtead 


of reſtraining him by ſocial ties, the force of which 
he could not comprehend, we have bound him by 


the obvious chains of neceffity. He is as yet little 


better than a mere phyſical being; let us continue 
to treat him as ſuch, | 
Hie forms his judgement, and eſtimates, the value 


of the works both of nature and art, by their re- 
lation to his own convenience, ſecurity, and pre- 


ſervation. Hence, he looks upon iron, as a more 


precious metal than gold, and glaſs to be more va- 


luable than diamonds. For the fame reaſon he 


hath more reſpect for a ſhoemaker, or a maſon, 
than for all the celebrated jewellers in Europe. A 
paſtry-cook is, in his opinion, a perſon of fingu- 
lar importance, and the whole academy of ſciences 


of lets conſequence than the reſpectable perſonage 


of the meaneſt confectioner. Gold{miths, engra- 
vers, and pilders, are, with him, idle inſignificant 
people, who amule themicives in employments 
frivolous and uſeleſs; nay, he does not hold even 
a watchmaker in very high eſtimation. Happy 
in the enjoyment of this native liberty, he profits 
by time without knowing its value, That tran- 
quiliry, which, undiſturbed by the violence of paſ- 
fion, makes its ſucceſſion equal, ſerves him taſtead 
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of a machine to meaſure the quantity elapſed *. In 
ſuppoſing his pocket to be furniſhed with a watch, 
as in ſuppoſing him to cry, I only made uſe on that 
occaſion of an Emilius vulgarly educated, for the 
ſake of illuſtration : For, in fact, a child, fo dif- 
ferent from all others, can hardly be. made ule of 


as an example in any caſe. 
There is another order of ain e uh not less 


natural, and ſtil more judicious, according to 


which the arts may be ranked agreeable to their 
order in that neceſſary chain which connects them 


together; placing the moſt independent in the firſt 
claſs, and thoſe which depend on the greateſt num- 


ber of others, in the laſt. This method of ar- 


rangement, which may furniſh important conſider- 
ations on the order of ſocicty in general, is ſimilar 


to the former, in that it is equally fubject to be per- 
verted by the prepoſſeſſions and caprices of man- 


kind. Hence it is, that all manufactured ſubſtan- 
ces are firſt laboriouſly operated on by workmen 
below conſideration, and almoſt without pay; that 


the more hands they paſs through, the more ex- 


penſive becomes the labour, and the more credita- 
ble the proicfiion of each ſucceſſive artiſan, I will 
not here inquire whether it be true, that induſtry 


is more exerted in the elegant arts, than in thoſe 
which give the firſt form to the maſſive ſubſtance, 
and fit it for common uſes : But 1 affirm, that, in 


all caſes, thoſe arts which are the moſt general and 
indiſpenſable, are inconteſtably thoſe which deſerve 
to be held in the greateſt eſteem; and that ſuch 


as require the leaſt afliſtance from others, deſerve 
ſtill leſs to be degraded loweſt of all, when they 


We loſe our . menking of time, 5 


the paſſions would ſubject its duration to their will. 
The philoſopher's time. piece is evenneſs of temper and 


tranquillity of mind; he is always in his own time, 


and 885 it eradly. | | 
Are 
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are at the ſame time the moſt free and independent. 
Theſe rules form the true criterion whereby to 
judge of the merit, and eſtimate the value of arts 
and induſtry. All other are arbitrary and capri- 
cious. The firſt and moſt reſpectable of all arts 
and profeſſions is that of agriculture : next to the 
huſbandman I rank the ſmith ; to the ſmith ſuc- 
ceeds the carpenter, and ſo on. A child, who 
ſhould not have acquired a misjudging partiality 
from vulgar prejudices, would rank them alſo pre- 
ciſely in the ſame order. How many important 
reflections on this ſubject may not Emilius deduce 
from Robinſon Cruſoe ! What will he think in 
ſeeing the arts carried to perfection, by being di- 
vided and ſubdivided into ſuch a number of branch 
es, and by the invention of ſuch an infinite variety 
of implements to work with? Will he not call their 
ingenuity ridiculous, and think they are afraid 
their arms and fingers are not fit for uſe, that they 
have contrived ſo many expedients to work without 
them? To exerciſe one trade, they muſt be fur- 
niſhed with tools by a thouſand others: The arti- 
ſans of a whole town muft be employed to ſet any 
one of them to work. As to my companion and 
myſelf, our ingenuity lies in our dexterity ; we make 
uſe of the tools we carry about us. Let the proud- 
eſt workman belonging to the nicknackitories of 
Paris come to our deſert iſland, his talents uſeleſs 
here, he will be glad in his turn to ſerve an appren- 
ticeſhip to us. ; 1 
Confine not your obſervation here, reader, to 
the corporeal exerciſe, and manual dexterity of my 
pupil; but conſider the proper methods we take to 
gratify his childiſh curiofity, remark the effects 
of his good ſenſe, his genius for invention, his 
foreſight, and other intellectual abilities. In what- 
ever he ſees, or is employed in, he wants to know 
the reaſon of every thing; tracing back one in- 
ſtrument from another, till he arrive at the 1 

| an 
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and moſt ſimple. He takes nothing upon ſuppo- 
ſition or on truſt; but refuſes even to learn an 
thing that requires a previous knowledge of which 
he is not poſſeſſed. If he ſees, for inſtance, a file, 
or a {pring, he immediately recurs to the method 
of working up the materials from the ore. If he 
ſees the ſides of a cheſt fitted together, he muſt 
know the methods of felling the timber and ſawing 
it into planks. If he be himſelf at work, he never 
fails to reflect on every new tool he makes uſe of, 
and to conſider how he might have conſtructed 
ſuch an implement, or have made ſhift without it, 
There is an errour, however, difficult to avoid, 
in employing your pupil in theſe mechanical opera- 
tions; and that is, you will always ſuppoſe him to 
have a taſte for thoſe you are fond of yourſelf ; But 
you muſt beware, that, while you are ſeeking your 
own amuſement, you do not fatigue and diſguſt 
your pupil, who perhaps will not let you perceive 
it. Your little artiſan ſhould find in himſelf every 
thing needful to execute his deſigns, but he ſhould 
find in you every thing needful to direct him in 
thoſe deſigns. You ihould obſerve him, and watch 
his motions continually, without his knowing it; 
you ſhould anticipate his thoughts, and prevent 
thoſe which are improper; ia ſhort, you ſhould 
keep him ſo employed, that he ſhould not only be 
ſenſible of the uſe of his own talents, but that he 
ſhould rake delight in his employment, from a like 
ſenſe of its utility, | . h 
The intercourſe of the arts conſiſts in the reci- 
procal exchange of induſtry, that of commerce in 
the exchange of commodities, and that of money 
in the exchange of bills and caſh: All theſe are in- 
timately connected with each other, and we have 
already acquired ideas of the principles on which 
they are founded, from our diſpute with Reber 


the gardener, At preſent we have nothing more 
| | 0 
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to do than to generaliſe thoſe ideas, and to extend 


them to a variety of examples, in order to give E- 
milius a juſt notion of the nature of commercial 


connections; which may be exemplified by the na · 


tural hiſtory of the produce peculiar ro different 
climates, by enumerating the arts and ſciences 


which relate to navigation, and repreſenting the 


various obſtacles that are ſurmounted in tranfport- 
ing commodities from one country to another, No 


ſociety can exiſt without making uſe of the expe- 


dients of exchange, nor can any exchange be car- 
ried on without fome common ſtandard:: This at's 
muſt be formed on ſome principle of equality. 


Hence every fociety has, for its firſt law, ſome con 


ventional equality, both of perſons and of property. 
The conventional equality between perfons, is 
very different from the natural, and therefore re- 


quires the protection of government and laws. 
The political knowledge of a child ſhould be very 


clear and confined: He ought to have no other 
idea of government in general than what relates to 


the notion concerning the right of property which 


he hath already imbibed. 


The conventional equality, detween Ache of 


property, gave riſe to the invention of money; 
which ſerves as the means of comparing the value 
of the different ſpecies of ſuch articles; and in this 
ſenſe money may be denominated the real bond of 
ſociety. Every thing, however, may be converted 
into money. Formerly cattle were made ule of as 


ſuch ; ſo at preſent, in ſome countries, are ſhells, 


teeth, Kc. The money of Sparta was iron, that 


of Sweden has been made of leather, as ours is 


now of gold and filver. 

Metals, as the moſt eaſily tranſported, are ge- 
erally made choice of to form this mean term in 
our uſual courfe of exchange. To facilitate this 
end, by ſparing the trouble of recurring to weights 
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or ot they are converted into regular coin, 
For the ſtamp imprinted thereon is no more than 
an atteſtation, that the piece ſo marked is of ſuch 
a certain weight; the ſover eign only having a right 
to coin money, fo long as he is poſſeſſed of a right 
to require his atteſtation to paſs unqueſtioned 
through a whole people, or ſo long as he reſerve 
to himſelf ſuch excluſive privilege. | 

The uſe of this invention, thus explained, will 
be readily perceived by a child of the dulleſt appre- 
henſion. It is, indeed, difficult to make a direct 
compariſon between commodities of different kinds; 
as for example, between cloth and grain: But when 
a ſtandard common to both, ſuch as money, is eſta- 
| bliſhed, it is eaſy for the manufacturer and huſband- 
man to apply the value of their reſpective articles 
| thereto, and to judge what quantity of each iz 
equivalent to the other. For it ſo many yards of 
broad · cloath be worth a certain ſum of money, and 
ſo many buſhels of wheat be worth the like ſum, 
the draper, in taking the wheat for his cloath, 


makes a fair and equitable exchange. Thus it is, 


that, through the medium of money, the produce 
and manufactures of different kinds and countries 

may be eſtimated and compared with each other. 
Go no farther than this, nor enter into any 
diſquiſition concerning the moral effects of this inſti: 
tution. It is of conſequence, in every caſe, to 
bring your pupil acquainted with the nature and 
end of every cuſtom before you point out its abuſe, 
If you attempt to explain to children in what man- 
ner figns are ſubſtituted for things, that money 
| hath been productive of the numerous chimeras of 
Prejudice and caprice, and that countries abound- 
ing in ſilver and gold muſt be proportionably deſti- 
tute of real wealth; in doing this, I ſay, you treat 
them, not only as if they were profeſſcd 'philo- 
lophers, but alſo as men of experience and at- 
temp! 
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tempt to give them exceptions of what even fem 
1 have clearly underſtoode. 

To what a variety of intereſting ſubjects may 
we not, by theſe means, direct the curioſity of our 


pupil, without ever quitting thoſe real and ſenſible 


relations, which are contained within the ſphere of 


his knowledge; or exciting in his mind one idea 
beyond the reach of his capacity. A judicious 


preceptor will not dwell, with heavy prolixity, on 
frivolous ſubjects, but be conſtantly preparing his 
pupil for the knowledge of thoſe important rela- 
tions; which will one day be neceſſary for him, in 
order to his forming a right judgement of the good 
or evil cuſtoms of ſociety. He will endeavour to 
adapt his converſation and amuſements to the 


turn of mind he has given him. A queſtion chat 


would ſcarce excite the attention of another child, 
will perplex Emilius for ſix months together. 

I take an opportunity, we will ſuppoſe, to carry 
ea to dinner at the houſe of ſome opulent family; 
where, when we arrive, we find great preparations 
making for an elegant entertainment, much com- 
pany, a number of ſervants, a variety of diſhes, and 
a ſuperb ſide board of plate. There is ſomething 
intoxicating, to thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to. it, 
in this appearance of ſplendour and feſtivity, I 
foreſee” the effect it will have on my pupil; and, 


therefore, in the midſt of the hurry and clamour 
that prevail round the table, I whiſper in his ear, 


and aſk him, how many hands he thinks were em- 
en in furniſhing the entertainment before 

What a croud of ideas will thoſe few words 
ach thronging into his mind! In an inftaat his 


delirium . vaniſhes. -, He muſes, reflects, begins to 


calculate, and puzzles himſelf with thinking. 


While grave philoſophers, inſpired by the wine, 


or perhaps by the charms of the ladies, degrade 
themſelves by talking idly, and, in the gaiety of 
Ar hear ts, behave like children, Emilius firs phi- 
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loſophiſing by himſelf at one corner of the table; 
he applies to me with an interrogation, which [ 
refuſe to auſwer, deferring it to another opporty- 
nity, At this he grows uneaſy, he cannot eata 
morſel, nor drink a drop more, but burns with 
unpatience to get away from table, in order to 
converſe with me more freely. What an objed 
this for his curioſity to work upon! What a text, 
pregnant with inſtruction! With a ſound judye- 
ment, unbiaſſed by prepoſſeſſion and untainted 


with prejudice, what ideas muſt he form of luxy- 


ry, when he comes to find that all the countries in 
the world have been laid under contribution, that 
twenty millions of hands have been for a long time 
employed, that thouſands of men, perhaps, have 
| loft their lives, and all this to preſent him, in ſuch 
public pomp at noon, what he may privately dil. 
burthen himſelf of before night. | 
Be very attentive to thoſe concluſions which the 
heart of a child will deduce in ſecret from all his 
obſervations. If you have taken leſs pains with 
yours than I have preſcribed, he may be tempted, 
in fuch a caſe as the above, to give his reflections 
quite a different turn, and look upon himſelf as a 


perſon of very great importance in the world, in 


ſeeing ſo much pains taken to provide for his din- 
ner. If you foreſee this ſentiment, you may eaſily 
prevent it, or at leaſt preſently efface the impreſſion 
it makes on him. Being as yet ignorant of the 
means of appropriating any thing to himſelf, ex- 
cept by actual pofleflion- and enjoyment, he cannot 
judge of their convenience or inconvenience to 
Kim, but by the pleaſure they afford him. Now 
the fimple compariſon, between ſuch a ſplendid 


and formal repaſt, and a plain and homely din - 


ner provided by his own labour, and ſeaſoned by 
appetite, liberty, and eafe, is ſufficient to make 
him ſenſible that all that magnificent appearance 


of feſtivity had been of no real uſe, and that, his 


hunger: 
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hunger being as fully ſatisfed at the table of the 
peaſant as at that of a lord, he enjoys nothing at 


the one more than at the other, which He can wru'y 


call his own. 
Let us imagine what a golite governour would 


fay to a child on ſuch an occaſion, Recollect the 


circumſtances, he would ſay, of each repaſt, and 
determine within yourſelf which afforded you the 


greateſt pleaſure. At which have you demonſtra- 


ted the greateſt expreſſions of joy? At which have 
you thewn the keeneſt appetite, drank the moſt 
cheertully, and laughed the moſt heartily? Which 
laſted the longeſt without making you weary, or 
kept you longeſt from being again hungry? Yet, 


fee the difference : this brown bread, which you 


reliſh fo well, comes from the corn, fown' and 
reaped by the peaſant ; this thick wine, fo refreth- 
iog and wholeſome, is produced from his own 


vine; his table- cloth is made of his own flax, 


ſpun in the winter by his wife and children: no 
other hands than thoſe of the family have been 


employed in providing for his table; the near- 


eſt mill and the next market-town are to him 
the extremities of his univerſe. What then have 
you really enjoyed of all that profuſion, with which 
the moſt diſtant parts of the earth, and the com- 


plicated induſtty of man, ſo ſplendidly furniſhes the 


table at which you lately dined ! If that ſplendour 
did not add to the {atisfation of your repaſt, what 
did you gain by all that ſuperfluity ? What did you 


find there made for you? Had you even been the 


waſter of the houſe, might he add, the magnifi- 
cence would be {till leſs, with any propriety, to be 
called yours: for your ſolicitude, to diſplay the 


wealth and plenty you enjoyed, to ochers, would 


abſolutely deprive you of ſuch enjoyment : you 
only would have all the trouble, and your gueſts 
the pleaſure... 


hen diſcourſe may be very fine, but it would 
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be of no uſe to Emilius; being above his compre: 
henſion, and, moreover, to dictate his reflections 
is not our cuſtom. Speak to him, therefore, in a 
more ſimple manner. Having made both the above 
experiments, ſay to him ſome fine morning, Where 
ſhall we dine to-day ? round that mountain of 
plate which covered three fourths of the table, 
and the deſſert of artificial flowers and looking: 
glaſs f among thoſe women with their great hoop- 
petticoats, who treated you like a puppet, and 
wanted to make you talk what you did not under- 
| ſtand? or thall we rather go to the village two 
| leagues off, where the good people received us fo 
Joytully, and gave us ſuch excellent cream ? Emi- 
 hus will not hefitate a moment to determine; for 
he is neither given to babbling, nor puffed up by 
vanity; beſides this, he hates reſtraint, and has no 
reliſh for high - ſeaſoned ragouts; but he is always 
ready to run about the ficlds, and loves fine Fruit, 
freſh vegetables, good cream, and good people“. 
There is no doubt, but the reflection you want 
to inculcate, will ſuggeſt itſelf, during your excur- 
ſion, and that our pupil will obſerve, that the 
people who furniſh out ſuch grang entertainments, 


* The rate which 1 ſuppoſe my pupil to have for 
the country, is the natural effe& of his education, Ha- 
ving, beſides, nothing of that foppiſh and affected air, 
which is ſo taking with the women, he is leſs careſſed 
than other children; and of courſe is leſs pleaſed with, 
and leſs ſpoiled by, beingin their company, the charms 
of which he is at preſent incapable to perceive, I 
have taken care, in particular, not to learn him to kiſs 
the hand; to repeat their ceremonious nonſenſe, of 

thew them, in preference to the other ſex, even the re- 
ſpect which is their due. I lay it down as an inviola- 
ble rule, to require nothing of him, of which he is not 
in a capacity to comprehend the reaſon: now, no 
good reaſon can be given, why a child ſhould treat 
one ſex with more reſpe& than another, 112 
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n away their labour, or that 1 855 are quite i 
norant of our enjoyments. | 

The examples which I introduce by way of 
illuſtration, though proper for one ſubject, may 
be improper for a thouſand others, If the reader 
enters into the ſpirit of them, however, he will ſee 
they may be varied as occaſion requires; their 
application depending on the genius and diſpoſi- 
tion of the pupil; a knowledge of which is ac- 
quired by the opportunities given them to diſplay 
themfelves. It cannot be expected, that, in the 

ce of three or four years, we ſhould give a 
child, even of the moſt happy turn and diſpo- 
fition, ſuch an idea of the arts and ſciences as is 
ſufficient to enable him to ſtudy them without far- 
ther aſſiſtance. In thus bringing him acquainted, 
however, with the various objects requiſite for 
him to know, we put him in a fituation to difplay 
his genius and taſte by degrees, io make the firſt 
advances. to their proper objects, and to indicate 
the route which muſt be taken to ſecond che alen 
of nature. 

Another advantage ariſing from our ts giving 
him a juſt, but limited, ſeries of ideas, is that of 
ſhewing him their proper relations and connection, 
of placing every thing in a due order in his eſtima- 
tion, and of preventing the riſe of thoſe prepoſ- 
ſeſſions which moſt men entertain, in favour of the 
talents they cultivate, and to the prejudice of ſuch 
as they have neglected. He who perceives the 
order of the whole, fees the due place of every 
part, and, though a man, who knows only a part, 
if intimately acquainted with it, may be ſtyled a man 
of knowledge, the other only is the man of judge- 
ment; and i it is to be remembered that the great 
object ia view, in our method of education, is 
| judgement and not ſcience, 

However this be, my method is independent of 
the cxamples I make ute of ro illuſtrate it. It is 

founded 
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founded on the progreſs of the human faculties at 


different periods, and on the choice of thoſe pro- 
per objects on which ſuch faculties ſhould be em- 


ployed. I conceive it will be very eaſy to find 
another method which will promiſe better; but, 
if it be leſs adapted to our ſpecies, age, and ſex, I 


doubt much if it will be attended with the lame | 


ſucceſs. 
In the commencement of this ſecond period of 
childhood, we took the advantage of our abilities 


exceeding our wants, to extend our views beyond 


our own perſons : we ſoared into the expanfe of 
the heavens, took meaſure of the earth, deduced 


the laws of nature; in a word, we have explored 


our whole ifland: let us now, therefore, return 
home to our more immediate habitation; happy to 
find at our entrance, that no enemy hath taken 
Poſſeſſion, or threatens to wreſt it from us by 
force! 


What remains for us to do after ein eve- 


ry thing that ſurrounds us? To make uſe of every 
thing we can appropriate, and to employ our cu- 


riofity to our advantage. Hitherto we have made 
a proviſion of tools and implements of every kind, 


without knowing to what uſes we {hall have occa- 


ſion to put them. Perhaps, uſeleſs to ourſelves, | 


they might yet be of fervice to others ; and per- 
haps we, in our turn, may have need of theirs : 
Hence we ſhould all find our account in making 


an exchange. In order to do this, however, it is 


neceſſary to learn our reciprocal wants; every one 
ſhould know what the other poſſeſſes that might 


be of uſe to himſelf, and what he might be willing 
to accept in return, Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance: 1 
ten men, each of whom ſtands in need ot ten dif. 


ferent things. If they go about ſeparately to ſup- 


ply their wants, each muſt apply himſelf to ten 


different Kinds of occupation; but, on account of 
h their 8 turn and genius, ſome will ſucceed 
better 
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better at one occupation, and others at another: 


thus though collectively they might ſueceed equal- 


ly in all; yet, each attempting it ſeparately, they 


are every one but ill ſerved. Let us form a liule 
ſociety, therefore, of theſe ten individuals, and let 
each apply himſelf ſolely to that kind of oceupa: 
tion, at which he is moſt expert; by this expedient 
each will-profit as much by the talents of the. reſt 
as if he had poſſeſſed them all. By continued appli- 
10H, alſo, ia one kind of employment, they would 
2 equire additional dexterity, and thus would not 
only 
foon aequire a fuperfluity for the uſe of others; 


This is the apparent principle on which are found - 


ed our various mechanical and other inſtitutions. It 
is not my buſineſs to examine here into the conſe- 
quences: I have already done it in another treatiſe. 


On this principle, a man who ſhould be defirous 
to confider himſelf as a ſolitary and independent 


being, could nat fail of being miſerable. It would 
be even impoſſible for him to ſubſiſt; for, finding 


the earth already occupied and divided into mum 


and fuum, and having no implements or e 
by what means would he provide himſeif with 
neceſſaries of life ? In departing ourfelves from a 


ſtate of nature, we oblige all our fellow creatures 


to do the like; no one can remain therein, in ſpite 
of the reſt ; and it would be to act molt prepoſte- 
roufly againſt nature to be obſtinately tenacjaus of 
a ſituation, in which it is impoſſible we thould 
exiſt : for the firſt law of nature is that of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, Thus may we form, by degrees, in 


the mind of a child, ideas of ſocial relations, even 


before he really becomes an active member of ſo- 
ciety. Emilius fees already, that, to acquire im - 
plements for his own uſe, he muſt poſſeſs ſome 
for the uſe of others, which he may exchange for 
thoſe he ſtands in need of: Thus I lead him eaſily 


ta perceive the neceſſity of this commerical inter- 
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courſe, and prepare him, when ten offers, to 
| turn it to his advantage. 


Sir, 1 muft live, was the ſaying of a wrerched | 


libeller to a miniſter of ſtate, who reproached him 
with the infamy of his profeſſion. I cannot ſee 
he neceſſity of it, replied the miniſter very coldly, 
This reply, excellent as it was from a ſecretary of 
ſtate, had been unjuſt and inhumane from any 
other perſon. Every man muſt live. This argu- 
ment, which every one thinks more or leſs co- 
gent, in proportion to his humanity, appears to 
me unanſwerable, with reſpect to the perſon who 
_ urges it. Of all natural antipathies, our averſion 
to die is the ſtrongeſt ; it follows, therefore, that ne- 
ceſſity has no law, and that nature authoriſes a man 
who hath no other poſſible means of living, to take 
any ſtep for his preſervation. The principles on 

which a virtuous man acquires a contempt for life, 
and learns to facrifice his exiſtence to his duty, are 


very different from this primitive ſimplicity. Happy 


people, among whom goodneſs requires no ſeli-de- 
nial, and men may be juſt without virtue | If there 
be ſo miſerable a ſtate in the world, as that wherein 
men cannot ſubſiſt without injuſtice, and whoſe ci- 
tizens muſt of neceſſity be knaves, it is not their 

criminals who ought to be hanged, but thoſe who 
made them ſuch. 


As ſoon as Emilius knows what life is, my firſt 


care ſhall be to teach him to preſerve it. Hitherto 
I have made no diſtinction of ſituation, rank, or 

fortune, nor ſhall I diſtinguiſh them otherwiſe in 
the ſequel; for man is the ſame in every rank and 


fituation. The rich have not better appetites than 


the poor, nor quicker digeſtion: the maſter has 


not longer arms or ſtronger than his ſervant: N 


great man is no taller than the meaneſt artiſan; 
a word, our natural wants being the ſame in = 
Iy fituation of life, the means of providing for them 


one: to be in all the ſame. Adapt dhe — 
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of a man to his perſonal, and not accidental abili- 
ties. Do not you ſee, that, by bringing him up 


only to fill one ſtation in life, you make him unfit 


for every other? and that mere atcident may ren- 
der all the pains you have taken uſeleſs, or deſtruc- 


tive to him ? Is there a more ridiculous. being on 


earth than a lord become a beggar, and retainin 


in his miſery the prejudices attached to his birth? 


What is more vile and contemptible than a rich 
man become poor, ſenſible of the diſgrace of po- 
verty, and reduced to the loweſt of the human ſpe- 
ties? The one hath no other reſource than to 
turn cominon cheat, and the other ſervilely to put 
on a livery, with this fine phraſe in their mouths, 
Hemuſt Burt, indy Log . 5 


Lou make a dependence on the actual order of 


ſociety, without thinking that order ſubject to un · 
avoidable revolutions, and that it is impoſſible to 
forſee or prevent that which may affect your chil- 


dren. The high may be reduced low, and the 


rich may become poor, and even the monarch 
dwindle into a ſubject. Are theſe changes of for- 


tune ſo unfrequent, that you can flatter, yourſelf 
that your pupil will be exempt from them? We 


certainly are approaching the criſis of human eſta · 


bliſhments, the age of political revolutions +. Who 


can aſſure you what will be your lot? All that men 
have made, they may deſtroy. There are no cha- 


rafters indelible but thoſe imprinted by nature, and 


nature never made man royal, noble, or rich. What 


chen will become of the pupil you have educated 
to live only with ſplendour, when debaſed into 


indigence and meatineſs ? What will be become of a 


1 hold it impoſſible, that the great monarchies of 


Europe can ſubſiſt much longer; they all affect mag · 
nificence and ſplendour. Every ſtate that doth this, is 


upon its decline. 1 could give very particular and co- 


gent reaſons for this aſſertion; but it may not be 
proper; and indeed they are but too obvious. 
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farmer of the revenues, whoſe ſoul abe in no- 
thing but wealth, when he is reduced to want and 
beggary ? How miſerable muſt be the ſituation of 
that pampered helpleſs being, who, deſtitute of e- 
very thing, is incapable of providing in the leaf: 
for bimfel and aces all his fatisfattion in things 
dependent on others? Happy is he who knows 
how to quit a rank that is quitting. him, and to 
remain ſtill a man in ſpite of fortune. Let others 
laviſh what encomiums they pleaſe. on the frantic 
behaviour of the vanquiſhed monarch, who want- 
ed to bury himſelf alive in the ruins of bis throne ; 
for my part, hold him in contempt. It appears 
to me that his exiſtence depended on his crown, 
and that had he not been a king, he would have 
hen nothing at all, But the monarch who can 
row aſide the robes of royalty and be {till himſelf, 
zs, in my opinion, infinitely ſuperiour to a crown, 
Ki the rank of a king, which may be filled up 
by a coward, a knave, or a fool, he riſes to that 
of a man, which ſo few are able to fill with de- 
cency and dignity. Such a man may brave the 
yiciſſitudes of fortune, and will triumph over them. 
owes nothing to any one but himſelf, and 
though deſtitute of all adventitious ſubſtance, is 
pot therefore annihilated; he is ſtill ſomething. 
es, I prefer infinitely the character of a king of 
Syracuſe turned ſchoolmaſter at Corinth, of a king 
ot Macedon become a notary at Rome, to that of 
an unhappy Tarquin i ignorant how to ſubſiſt with · 
out a kingdom; of an air to a race of kings, be- 
come the ſport of all who are brutal enough to ex- 
ult 1 in his miſery, wandering from court 10 court, 
in ſearch of relief, and meeting on every fide with 
nothing but mockery, infult, and affronis; and all 
for want of Knowing how to exerciſe any employ- 
ment erent from that to which he has been e- 
ae and which is no longer in his power. 
RARE: we copfider Surfers as men or citi- 


zens, 
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zens, or whatever be our ſtation in life, we can 
contribute nothing more than our own perſonal a- 
biliries to ſociety all our other acquirements be- 
long to it, in ſpite of ourſelves ; hence, when a 
man becomes rich, he muſt either not enjoy his 
wealth himſelf, or the public will enjoy it alſo. In 
the firſt caſe, he only robs others of what he alſo 
deprives himſelf; and even in the laſt he gives them 
nothing. Thus rhe debt he owes ſociety remains 
undiſcharged ſo long as he pays it only with the 
uſe of his property. But, you will ſay, perhaps 
my progenitor, in amaſſing his wealth, was of pu- 


blic ſervice, He might be ſo, and therefore may | 


have diſcharged his own debt, but not yours. Nay 
vou lie under ſtill greater obligations, than if you 
had been born poor, as you have had greater op- 
portunities of profiting by education. It is not e- 
quitable that what one man hath done for the pu- 
blic ſhould diſcharge another of what it has a right | 
to expect from him: for every one, ſtanding in- 
debted, in himſelf, to ſociety, cannot ſubſtitute , 
any thing in the room of his perſonal ſervice, A 
father cannot tranſmit to his 85 the right of being 
uſeleſs to his fellow - creatures; and yet, accordin 
to your notions, he actually does this, by tranſ- 
mitting to him his wealth, the proof and reward 
of his labour. The man who earns not his ſub- 


fliſtence, but cats the bread of idleneſs, is no better 


than a thief ; and a penſioner, who is paid by the 
| ſtate for doing nothing, differs little, according to 
my notion of things, from a robber who is ſup- 
ported by the plunder he makes on the highway. 
Man, in a ſtate of ſolitude, not being indebted to 
the aſſiſtance or good offices of others, hath a right 
to live as he pleaſes : But in a ſtate of ſociety, 
where he muſt be neceſſary maintained at the ex- 
yang of the community, he certainly owes the 
ate ſo much labour as will pay for his ſubſiſtence; 
and this without exception.to rank or perſons. To 
SY | | labour, 
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labour, then, is the indiſpenſable duty of ſocial or 
political man. Rich or poor, ſtrong or weak, every 
idle citizen is a kna ae. 
© Now, of all the occupations which ſerve to fur- 
niſh ſubſiſtence to mankind, thoſe which approach 
neareſt to a ſtate of nature are the manual arts: of 
all conditions of life, the moſt independent of for- 
tune or the caprices of mankind, is that of the ar- 
tiſan. The artiſan depends only on his own la- 
bour; he is as free as the kuſbandman is a ſlave ; 
for the latter depends on the produce of his fields, 
which lies at the diſcretion of others. The ene · 
my, the ſovereign, a powerful neighbour, a law- 
ſuit, may run away with the crop, which he hath 
laborioufly tolled for: He may be diſtreſſed a thou-. 
ſand ways by means of che local ſtabitity of his pro · 
perty; whereas, if an artiſan be oppreſfed in one 
place, his baggage is eaſily packed up, hie folds, 
his arms about him, and diſdainfully marches off 
to another. Agriculture is, nevertheleſs, the prin- 
_ cipal profeſſion of mankind ; it is the moſt honeſt, 
the moſt uſeful, and of courſe the moſt ereditable 
in the world. I have no need to bid Emilius ap- 
ply himſelf to agriculture : It is already his ſtudy: 
Every kind of ruſtic employment is familiar to him. 
His firſt application was to the labours of the huf- 
bandman, and it is in thoſe he regularly exerciſes 
himfelf, 1 ſay to him, therefore; cultivate the 
land thou inheriteſt from thy fathers. But it may 
be ſaid, ſuppoſe this were to be loſt, or that a child 
had no. paternal inheritance, what muſt he do 
then ?:Leara a'rrader 7 05 
My child, learn a trade! make my fon a me- 
chanic ! confider, Sir, whar you adviſe—tT do, Ma- 
dam, I conſider this matter better than you, who 
would reduce your child to the neceſſity of being 
a lord, a marquis, or a prince, or perhaps ont 
day or other to be leſs: than nothing. I am defi- 
rous of inveſting him with a title that * 
DEE ben 
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nin from him, that will in all times and places 
command :reſpeQ;z/ and, I can tell you, whatever 
you may think of it, he will have fewer equals i in 
this rank than in that he may derive from you. 


The latter deſtroys, and the ſpirit maketh alive. 


I would not have him learn a trade, merely for the 


ſake of knowing how to exerciſe it, but that he 


may overcome the prejudices uſually conceived a · 
gainſt it. You will never be reduced, you ſay, to 


work for your bread. So much the worſe for 


you; I ſay, ſo much the worſe. But, no matter: 
if you labour not through neceſſity, 401 it for repu · 


tation. Stoop to che ſituation of an artiſan, that 


ou may raiſe yourſelf above your own. To make 


fortune ſubſervient to your will, you muſt begin 


by rendering yourſelf independent. To triumph 


in the opinion of che world, pou mus begs by _ 


ſpiting that opinion. 


Remember, I do not adviſe you to acquire ing 
lent but a trade; a mechanical art, in the exerciſe 
of which the hands are more employed than the 


head; an art by which you will never get a for- 


tune, but may be enabled to live without one. I 
have often obſerved, and that in families far enough a 
removed from all appearance of wanting bread,” a 
provident father very anxious to furniſh his child - 
dren with various kinds of knowledge, that, at all 


events, they might be capacitated to earn a ſubſiſt · 
ence. In doing this, alſo, ſuch parents conceived 


they did a great deal in the way of making provi- 
ſion for their offspring, in caſe of the worſt acci- 


dents. In this, however, they did nothing; be- 


cauſe the reſources, with which they thus provided 


their children, depend on the ſame good fortune, 
of which they wanted to render them independent. 


90 that a man poſſeſſed of the fineſt talents, unleſs 
he find himſelf ia favourable circumſtances to diſ- 
play them, is as liable to periſh. bor want as he, that 
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Ever fince the intrigues of party have been in 
| faſhion, it requires as much art, and. afliduity to 
live genteelly by a liberal proſeſſion, as to regain 
the eſtate you may have loſt. If you have Cuiu- 
vated thoſe arts, whoſe ſucceſs, depends on the repu- 
tation of the artiſt ; if you have fitted yourſelf tor 
ſuch employments as are in the gift of the great; 
of what uſe te you will be all your acquirements, 
when, diſguſted with the world, you diſdain 10 
make uſe of thoſe means, without Which it is im- 
poflible you ſhould ſucceed ?. Let us ſuppoſe. you 
may have ſtudied politics, and made yourſelf per. 
fectly acquainted with the intereſts of princes ; all 
this is very well : But what will. you do with your 
knowledge, if you know not how to get acceſs 10 
miniſters of ſtate, have no patroneſs in à Woman 
of quality, no intereſt with the commiffioners of 
the ſeveral departments of the finances; if you have 
not the art of making yourſelf agreeable 0 them, 
er the baſeneſs to do all the dirty buſineſs in which 
they might find you employment? But you are an 
architeſt or painter, we will ſay, It is very well; 
they are noble arts: But you muſt make your able 
lies known to the public. Do you think to carry 
your point merely by expoſing your deligns at an 
exhibition? No, no, this will not do. You mult 
be previouſly admitted into the academy; you mutt 
be honoured by the protection of the great: You. 
muft throw aſide your pencil and rule, take coach, 
and drive about from houſe to houſe, to make in- 
tereſt for reputation in your profeſſion, At the 
tame time you are to obſerve, that the houſes you 
are to viſit, have all Swiſs or other porters, who 
underſtand nothing but facts, and have the gift of 
hearing only in their hands. Are you deſirous of 
teaching any of the arts and ſciences you have 
learned; to become a teacher of geography, of the 
mathematics, of languages, of muſic or deſign! 
Jo do this vou muſt kinchcholars, and. of courſe 
; | adv ocarcs 
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advocates and puffers, It is of more conſequence 
to be acquainted with the arts of « vackery and im- 
poſition, rhan to excel in your profeſſion ; and you 
may depend om it, if you know nothing but what 
you profeſs, you will ever be treated as A 11 755 


hea 
As you ſee how unſerviceable will be all thoſe 
fine accompliſhments on which you depen nd, ar 
how” much you ſtand in need of others to profit b 
cheſe. What then rauft become” of you in this hv 
miliating ſtare of deprefiion 1 Tue rebuffs you 
rd Wich will debaſe without inſtrücting you 
wm more than ever to the caprice of public 575 
judice, how will you raiſe Jourfelf above it, when 
it Is become. the arbiter of your fortune? How will 
you | be able to deſpiſe that mearineſs ahd vice which 
are neceſſary to your ſubſiſtence?" You would de- 
pend 'on the encouragement of wealth; and would 
ſoon become dependent on the perſons df the rich; 
15 would only have added mortific ation to fervi- 
and. toadel yourſelf with miſery. "Thus Sous 
905 2800 yourſelf poor without” being free'z t 
12 Poor hr and G ohtempuble 1 ſtate 1 into wich 
dolfiple to fall. 1 1 
ut if, mttead of recurring to theſe Gblime pro- 
ions, whiell are rather calculated | to nour iſh the 
Ae than cke body, vou apply 50 JOU urſelf, When oer 
caſton requires, to tliè uſe of ur lands, Ml ate 
imcultieb will diſappear; the arts of ſeryility. ar 
needleſs; your' refoiirces' are af hand the Kant 
you'1 ities profit by thens :. Probity, and honour 
are no 'obſtatles to your tabliſtence 3 3 z have” no 
need to fear or flatter the great, 'to creep or- cringe 
to knaves, to be complaiſant” fo the world, or to be 
either à borrower or A thief, which is much the 
ſame ching when a man ſees no prof) & of | paying 
What he borrows. The opinion of others will not 
affect you; you will be under no necefſity of pay- 


ing your court to any dhe; you will hive no idiot 
Vo. I. 8 f to 
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to humour, or Swiſs to ſooth; no courtezan to 
bribe, nor, what is worſe, to flatter. Let knaves 
joſtle each other, and thruſt themſelves into pre. 
ferment; it is nothing to you; this will not hin. 
der you, in your obſcure ſituation, from being an 
honeſt man, or gaining a livelihood, You have 
only to go into the firſt ſhop, of the trade you have 
learned, and deſire employment, and it will be rea- 
dily given you. Before noon you will have earned 
Four dinner; and, if you are ſober and induſtrious, 
before the week is out you will have earned enough 
to ſubſiſt on a fortnignt; thus may you live free, 
healthy, fincere, diligent, and honeſt: A man's 
time is not thrown away in learning to make this 


> * 


proviſion. e 5 2 
I am determined, therefore, that Emilius ſhal! 
learn a trade. A creditable one, to be ſure ! you 
will fay. I ſhould like to know the meaning of 
that word. Is not every employment creditable 
that is uſeful? I would not have him learn to be 
an embroiderer, a gilder, or varniſher, like the 


fine gentleman of Mr. Locke: I would have him 


neither a fiddler, a player, nor a pamphleteer. Ex- 


cept theſe profeſſions, and a few of a fimilar nature, 
he might take his choice of all others; I would 

confine him to nothing. I had much rather he 
ſhoold be a cobler than a poet; that he ſhould 
learn to pave the highway, than enamel or paint 
the flowers on china. But, you will ſay, ſpies, 
bailiffs followers, and even hangmen are uſeful 
people in their way. That they are ſo, is the fault 
of government, which might render them uſeleſs: 
But to give up this point ; I was indeed miſtaken; 
it is not enough to fix on a trade uſeful to ſociety, 


it ſhould be ſuch a one as doth not require thoſe 


who exerciſe it to be poſſeſſed of thoſe deteſtable 
qualities of mind which are incompatible with hu- 
manity. We will recur, therefore, to the term 
you made uſe ef, and chuſe a creditable employ - 
„ 8 BY ment, 
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time E 41 
A bates: pion 1. amber. whoſe Kent are 
full of extenſive projects and confined views, made 
the vows of chaſtity, like other prieſts of his com- 
munion, and had, therefore, no wife of his own. 
Being a little more ſcrupulous, alſo, in having to 
do with the. wives of others than many of his pro- 
feſſion, it is ſaid, . he. choſe to have pretty ſervant- 
maids, with whoſe aſſiſtance he endeavoured to re · 
pair, as well as poſſible, rhe, wrong he had done 
his ſpecies, by entering into ſuch ra engagements. 
He looked upon it as a duty incumbent on a citi- 
zen to provide children for the ſtate, and with the 
tribute he paid of this kind, he peopled the claſs 
of artiſans. As ſoon as his children were arrived 
at a proper age, he put them all to ſome profeſſion 
dat n to their inclinations; Se runz, againſt 
ſe only which were idle, frivolous, or ſubject to 
the faſhion; ſuch, for example, as is that of a pe- 
ruke-maker, which is not at all neceſſary, and may 
ſome time or other become uſeleſs: Unleſs nature, 
indeed, ſhould take it into her head not to furniſh 
our heads with hair. 
By theſe views ſhould we be conducted! in chuſing 
a trade for Emilius; or rather, we ought to leave 
that choice entirely to him; as the maxims he 
bath already imbibed, giving bim a natural con. 
1782 for things that are uſeleſs, he will never 
of throwing away his time in an unprofitable 
oy ployment; and he nee of their being profit- 
able by their real utility; He would Tn a 5 5 
- that might have „ of uſe to Nine Cruſoe | in 
bis deſert iſland,  _ 

By giving a child a ſucceſſive view of the various 
productions of nature and art, by exciting his cu- 
rioſity and tracing its tendency, we may be ennabled 
to e his W inclinations, and propenſities; to 

82 diſcover 
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diſcover the fir ſt ſpark of his genius, if he have one 
of any particular turn. But it is a common errour, 
which you ought carefully to avoid, that of. attri- 
bating to the warmth'of genius the mere effect of 
opportunity, and to conſtrue _ into an inelination 
for a particular art, that ſpirit of Imitation which 


is as common to the ape as to the human ſpecies; 


and leads him mechanically to do what be ſees 
done by others, without very well knowing to 
what purpoſe. The world is full of artiſans, and 
particularly of artiſts, who have no natural talems 
for the arts they profeſs, to which they have been 
trained from their infancy, either from motives of 
convenience, or from ſome apparent zeal. which 


bad operated as well in favour of any other art, 
had the ſame opportunities offered. of ſeeing it ex · 


ercifed, One yotith hears the beat of a drum, and 


| conteĩres himſelf born to be a general; another 


ſees the maſons at work, and immediately forms 
the deſign of being. an architect. Every one is 
tempted to make choice of that profeſſion which 
ers itſelf, and appears to be held in eſteem. 
I knew an inftance in a footboy, who from fee- 
ing his mafter defign and paint pictures, took ii in 
his head to be a limner and hiſtory: painter. From 
the moment he formed this reſolution, he took up 
the crayon, which he laid down only to aſſume the 
peneil, and this he will never quit while he lives. 


Without rules, without inſtructions, he fer, himſelf 


down to deſign every. thing that fell 3 in his way. 
Three whole. years did he fit Poring over his 
wreiched daubings, getting nothing but his labour 
for his pains; arid; yet without being diſguſted at 


_ the little progreſs his mediocrity df taltnts permit · 


ted him to make. I remember to have. feen him, 
for ſix months together in a very hot ſummer, fit- 
ting; or rather nailed to his chair, in a litile ante- 
chamber open to the ſouth, before à globe, of 


which he was attempting to draw the figure on 


Fire 


1 | canvas; 
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canvas; beginning, rubbiog out, and beginning a- 
gain, With the moſt invincible obſtinacy, till at 
ſaſt he hir off che rotundity of the ſphere to his ſa- 
lis faction. 1 8 
By the directions of an artiſt and the patronage 
of his maſter, he at length ſo far ſucceeded as to 
throw off his very, and live by the pencil. Per- 
feveratice ſupplied his want of talents to a certain 
degree; having attained this; he could never go 
farther: The ſpirit of emulation and reſolution of 
this honeſt lad are commendabte ; He will be ever 
eſteemed for his affiduity, fidelity, and good beha · 
viour ; but he will never rife in his profefſion high - 
et than to the merit of a ſigu painter. Whois there 
that has not been mifled by his inclinations, - and 
miſtaken them for real abilnies ? There is a conſi- 
derable difference between being pleaſed with any 
occupation, and being capable of it. It requires 
much nicer obſervation than is generally imagined, 
to aſcertain the taſte atid genius of children; their 
eaſual inclinations diſplay themfelves oftener than 
their inhate diſpoſitions; and we judge from the 
firſt; for want of knowing how to ſtudy the laſt, 
I with ſome judicious hand would give us a treatiſe 
on the art of ſtudying children; an art of the 
greateſt importance to be acquainted with, though 


fathers ind preceptors know not as yet even its ſim- 


lo ehen. 


But, perhaps, we here make the choice of our 
employment of too great conſequerice. As it re- 
lates only to fome handicraft buſineſs, Emilius need 
not Heſitate, he hath already ſerved half his appren- 
ticeſhip in the exerciſes to which he has been ac- 
euſtomed. He is ready to turn his hand to what- | 
ever you may require of him: He knows how to 

handle the ſpade and the hoe, to make uſe of the 
maller, the plain, and the file; the tools of all 
kinds of workmen are familiar to him. All that 
he needs farther is to acquire the ſame any 
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and facility in the uſe of them, as a good artiſt in 


that peculiar branch to which he may apply. To 
this end, alſo, he hath a great advantage above 
moſt other children; in the agility of his body and 
the ſupplenefs' of his limbs, by means of which he 


can throw himſelf into any attitude, and continue 


any kind of exerciſe for a long time without tiring, 
Add to this, that his ſenſes are acute and experien- 


ced; and all the mechaniſm of the arts already 


known to him, To turn the work'out of his hands 


like a maſter, he requires nothing but practice; 


and practice is to be gained only by time, All that 
we have to do therefore, is to determine what kind 
of mechanic employment we ſhall beſtow ſo much 
time on, as to make ourſelves expert in the exerciſe 

Let every man apply himſelf to one that is be. 
coming his ſex and age, A cloſe and ſedentary 
profefſion, which enervates the body, will neither 
pleaſe nor be proper for youth. No one ever yet 
naturally aſpired to be a tailor; artifisial motives 
are required to induce our ſex, for whom ſuch bu- 
ſineſs was never deſigned, to embrace ſo effeminate 
an employment *. The ſword and the needle are 
not made for the ſame hands. Were J a ſovereign, 
I would permit none but women, or maimed and 
deformed perſons, to follow any ſuch kind of trade. 
On the ſuppoſition that eunuchs are neceſſary, I 

think the Turks very great fools for making them 
on purpoſe. Why do not they content themſelves 
with {ſuch as are impotent by nature; ſelecting 
them from that herd of diſpirited, cowardly mor- 
tlas, whoſe mutilated hearts render them unfit for 


the more manly offices of life : Society hath a uſe 
for all others. Every feeble, timid, and delicate 


* There were no tailors among the ancients, the 
cloaths of the men being made at home by the women 
of the family. 8 


male, 


7 835 3 3 * 
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male, is condemned by his conſtitution to a ſedenta- 
ry lite ; he is formed..to. live among the females, ; 
or at leaſt after their manner. Let ſuch be early 
initiated into the myſteries of the tailor, the man: 
tua- maker, and other profeſſions of the like nature; 
and if it be abſolutely neceſſary to have real eu- 
nuchs, let thoſe only be made ſuch, who diſhonour 
their ſex by their voluntary application to ſuch un- 
becoming employments. Their very choice ſuffi- 
ciently indicates the errour of nature; in correct- 
ing it therefore, either one way or the other, you 
can do no harm. e  aedin He AE ES. vs 
: 1 prohibit my pupil following any unhealthy bu- 
ſineſs, but not thoſe which. are laborious, or even 
dangerous. The latter exerciſe at once both his 
ſtrength and his courage; they are proper for the 
men only; the women making no pretenſions to 
them: How comes it then the men are not aſham- 
med to encroach on thoſe properly exereiſed by the 
 Luftantur paucæ, comedunt colliphia paucgW. 
os lanam trahitis, calathiſque peratta refertin 
CCC 
In Italy no women are to be ſeen ſerving in the 
ſhops, which give the ſtreets a very dull and heavy 
appearance to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
the gay and lively figure they make in France and 

England. When I ſee your haberdaſhers and man- 
milliners, meaſuring out lace, ribands, and gauze 
to the ladies, I cannot help thinking ſuch elegant 
commodities appear very ridiculous in thoſe clum- 
ſy fiſts, which would be with greater propriety em- 
ployed in blowing a ſmith's bellows, or at the la- 
bours of the anvil. I ſhould think, that, in ſuch 
countries, the women ought by way of repriſals to 
turn ſword-cutlers and gunſmiths, , Let each ſex 


8 
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mndnafacure: and vend the arms peculiar to itſelf, 
'Torunderitand them well, it is requiſite we ſhould 
know how to employ them. 

would have a young man learn to exert a ſtrong 
arm; to handle the axe and the ſaw; to ſquare a 
piece of unhewn timber, to mount the roof of a 
houſe, to lay on the ridge, and to fit the joiſts and 
ſcantlings. Would it be more ridiculous in him, 
while thus employed, to call out to his ſiſter to 
come and aſſiſt him in his labour, than for her to 
bid him ſit down to her needlework ? bk 

I perceive, | have already ſaid too much for my 
polite and delicate contemporaries ;.butI ſometimes 
permit myfelf to be hurried away by the force of 
my own arguments. Thus far, however, is cer- 
tain, that if any man whatever be aſhamed of be- 
ing ſeen to handle a plane, or wear a leather apron 
in public, he is only a ſlave to prejudice, one that 
aould:be-athamed of the moſt commendable ac- 
rions, if they were ridiculed as unfaſhionable. We 
may give up nevertheleſs to the prepoſſeſſions ot 
parents, whatever be not injurious to the. under- 
ſtanding of the child. It is not neceſſary to xer: 
ciſe indiſcriminately ſuch profeſſions as are uſcful, 
merely to do honour to them all; it is ſyfficient not 
to hold any one in leſs eſteem chan it deſerves. 
When we are at liberty to make our choice, and 
have no other motives to deter mine us, why, may 
we not conſult our own inelination and conye- 
nience, in chuſing among profeſſions of the ſame 
rank? The manufacture of hardware is uſeful, 
perhaps the moſt uſeful of all others; and yet, 
without ſome particular reaſon for it, l ſhould not 
make your fon a brazier or a blackſmith ; I ſhould 
not like to- ſee him, at the forge, reſemble the ßgure 
of a Cyclops : Neither would I make him a maſon 
or . and ſtill much *ſ à ſhoemaker. 
Somebody doubtleſs muſt be of thoſe trades, but 
ne Who can make choice af which he pleaſes, 

onght 
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ought to have ſome regard to cleanlineſs and neat-= 


neſs: Theſe do not depend on caprice, but affe&t- 


our ſenſes. Add to this, I ſhould not like any of 
thoſe ſtupid profeſſions, in the exerciſe of which 
the workmen need neither induſtry nor ingenuity; 
but, like mere machines, employ their hands con- 
ſtantly in the ſame manner. Such are cloth and 


ſtocking-weavers, ſtone ſawyers, and the like. To 


what purpoſe ſhould a man of any underſtanding 
be put to ſuch trades, wherein the workmtn and 
his engine are only one machine moving another? 

All things duly conſidered, the trade I ſhould 
like beſt my pupil ſhould- have a taſte for, is that 
of a joiner. This is neat, uſeful, and may be car- 


ried on within doors: It is ſufficiently laborious to 


keep the body in exerciſe, and requires both dili- 
gence and dexterity : At the ſame time, taſte and 
elegance are not excluded from being diſplayed on 
the form and contrivance of the work 


If it ſhould fo happen, indeed, that your pupil 


has a natural turn for the ſpeculative ſciences, I 


ſhould not blame you for teaching him a mechanic 


art conformable to his inclinations; let him learn, 
for example, to defign and conſtruct mathematical 
inſtruments, quadrants, teleſcopes, and the like. 


When Emilius learns a trade, I alſo will learn 


it with him; for I am convinced he will never 


learn, as ſhould be, what we do not learn together. 


We will; therefore, both ſerve an apprenticeſhip; 
not affecting to be treated as gentlemen, but as real 
apprentices, who are not * with a profeſſion: 
Nay, why ſhould we not be 


rd, and ſerved as a drummer in his own troops: 
5 you think that prince was not your equal, at 
leaſt, either in birth or merit? The reader will ob- 
ſerve, I do not aſk Emilius this queſtion, but put 
it to every one, of whatever rank he may happen 


- 


to be. 


Vor. ! © Tt Unfortunately 


in reality? Czar 
Peter worked as a common ſhip-carpenter. in the 
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- Unfortunately we cannot fpend all our time ar 
the work - bench; as we do not only apprentice our- 
ſelves to the profeſſion of a joiner, but to thar o 
man, the latter of which is by-much the moſt te. 
dious and difficult to learn. What then ſhall we 
do? Shall we hire a maſter joiner, for an hour in 
a day, as we do the dancing-mafter ? No: That 
would. not be making ourſelves his apprentices. but 
his ſcholars ; and our ambition is not ſo much 0 
learn the trade, as to raiſe ourfelves to the condi- 
tion of a joiner. | am therefore of opinion that 
we:ſhould go once or twice a- werk, at leaſt, and 
ſpend the whole day at his ſhop; that we ſhould 
riſe at his hour in the morning, that we ſhould be at 
our work before him, that we ſhould eat at his ta- 
ble, work according to his orders, and, after having 
had the honour of ſupping with his family, return, 
if we pleaſed, to flecp on our on hard mattreſſes. 
Fhus you ſee how we might learn ſeveral trades at 
once, and exerciſe ouwriclves wih manual labour, 
without neglecting our other accompliſhments. - 
Be fimple in well- doing. Let us not enconrage 
vanity by the means we are taking te deſtroy it. 
To take a pride in having overcome prejudice, is 
to ſubmit to it. It is laid, that from an ancient 
duſtom peculiar to the Ottoman race, the Grand 
Signior is obliged to practiſe forme mechanieal em- 
pioyment, and every one knows the ſuperiour merit 
of ſuch workmanſtip: A prince can turn nothing 
out of his hands but a maſterpiece. Theſe curious 
productions of his ingenuity he diſtributes about 
maguificently to the grandees of the court, and 
the work is paid for according to the quality of 
the workman, The real evil of this cuſtom is not 
in the pretended impoſition of it, againſt which 
fame have ſo loudly exclaimed. IThis, on the con- 
trary, is a benefit. For in thus obliging the ba- 
thaws and other petty tyrants. of his empire to di- 
vide with him the ſpoils of the people, che prince 
: 225 Fs 18 
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is excuſed from doing it directly himſelf. This is a 
neceſſary relief to deſpotiſm, without which that hor- 
rible mode of government could not poſſibly ſubſiſt. 
The real 1 inconvenience'of ſuch a cuſtom lies in 
the idea it gives the poor wretch of his princely 
merit. Like Midas, he ſees ever y thing he touches 
changed into gold; but perceiyes not the long 
ears ſprouting out and expoſing. the aſs. To pre- 
{erve Emilius from being expoled in the like man; 
ner, we thall not give him any ſuch valuable talent; 
the price of his labour ſhall not depend on the 
workman, but on the work. We thall never ſuffer 
him to judge of the merit of his workmanſhip, but 
by comparing it with that of the beſt artiſans. Of 
any thing. that is well executed, we may fay to 
him, This ig well made, but it will be wrong to add; 
Mp made it? And if he ſhould ever himielf add, 
with an air of triumph and ſatisfaction, It was 1 
that made it, it will be requiſite to anſwer coldly. 
Whether yous or any body elſe, it rs as matter ; the 
work is very well done... | 
Let every careful and well- meaning 8 a 
guard againſt the impoſitions to which ſhe may be 
liable in reſpect to the improvement of her child. 
If her ſon pretends to much knowledge, let her 
diſtruſt every thing he affects to know: if he has 
the mis fortune to be rich, and to be educated at 
Paris, he is undone. 80 long as he is in the midſt 
of able artiſts, he will be poſſeſſed of all their ta- 
lents; but, when he is at a diſtance from them, he 
will have. none at all. At Paris, a man who 8 
rich knows every thiog ; there is nobody 
rant there that is not poor. That capital is ; full of 
pretended eonnoiſſeurs, and ſuperficiab judges, of 
both ſexes, I know but three honourable excep* 
tions amongſt the men, though there may be 
more. But I know not of one among the women, 
and I much doubt that there is really any, In ge- 
neral, a name is "IR the arts as in the law; 
. we 


we may become artiſts and judge of artiſts, as 
readily as take up a degree in the civil law, and be. 
come a magiſtrate. 

If, therefore; it ſhould ever heroms faſhionable 
to be maſter of ſome mechanic art, your children 
would ſoon be expert at it, without taking the 
trouble to learn: they would paſs maſters of arts, 
like the counſellors of Zurich. I will admit of na 
mere ceremonies of this kind with Emilius; he 
ſhall make no appearances, but always poſſeſs the 
reality. He ſhall not talk of what he knows, but 
continue to improve himſelf in ſilence. He ſhall 
be always employed about a maſterpiece, without 
ever ſetting up for a maſter, and be known for a 
workman only by his labour, and not by what he 

FO 

If I have hitherto made myſelf e the 
reader will perceive, that, while I have accuſtomed 
my pupil to corporeal exerciſe and manual labour, 
I have given him inſenfibly a taſte for reflection and 
meditation; in order to counterbalance that indo- 
lence which would be the natural reſult of bis in- 
difference for the opinions of mankind and the 
tranquillity of his paſſions. It is nece ſſary that he 
work like a peaſant and think like a philoſopher, 
leſt he become as idle as a ſavage. The great ſecret 
of education is, to make the exerciſes of the body 

ang: the mind ſerve as a relaxation to each other. 

Let us beware, however, of anticipating thoſe 
Aan one which require a riper judgement. Emi- 
ius will not be long a workman before he becomes 
ſenſible in himſelf of that inequality of conditions 
vhich he at firſt barely perceived. Hence, pro- 

ceeding on the maxims I have laid down, he will 
be diſpoſed, in turn, to examine me. In receiving 
every thing from me, and ſeeing himſelf ſo little 
removed from a ſtate of poverty, he will be curious 

to know wherefore I appear to be ſo rich. Taking 
me unprovided on * rad, he may put ”"_ very 
- notty 
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knotty queſtion. "You are rich, he might ſay, you 
have told me ja, and I ſee it. But a rich man owes 
his labeurs to his ſociety in his quality as man; and of 
what public utility are yours? What anſwer a polite 


tutor might make to ſuch a queſtion, I know nor, 


He might probably be ridiculous enough to talk 
to him of the nature and importance of his ſervi- 
ces in taking care of his education. As for me, the 
joiner's wark-ſhop affords me an apology; I might, 
therefore, put off the queſtion thus. A very per- 


rinent query, Emilius; and I promiſe to anſwer it, on 


my part, when you can make a ſatisfattory reply to it 
on your own. In the mean time, I ſhall take care to 


give my ſuperfluity to you and the poor, and to make a 


table or a bench every week, that I may nat be = 
uſeleſs to the public. 

| us are we again returned to Gbr Be- 
hold my pupil, juſt ready to throw off a ſtate of 


Infancy, recur again to himſelf, and perceive more 


than ever that neceſſity he lies under to; circum - 
| ſtances and things. After having ſet out with the 


_ exerciſe. of his body and its organs, we proceeded 


to that of his genius and-underſtaffding, and have 
at length united che uſe of his limbs wich that of 


his faculties. We have ſueceeded in the formation 


of an active, thinking being; to complete the man 
we have nothing more to do than to render him 
affectionate an ſuſceptible ; that is to fay, to per- 
fect his reaſon by ſentiment, But before we enter 
upon this new diſpoſition of things, let us take a 
retroſpect of that we are about to leave, and trace, 
as exactly as poſſible, how far we have proceedeil. 
Our pupil had at firſt only ſenſations, at preſent he 
has ideas; he once did nothing but perceive,” hc 
can now form a judgement of things. It is fromthe 


compariſon made between ſeveral ſucceſſive or ſi - 


multaneous ſenſations, and the judgement formed 
thereon, that a kind of complex or mixed Lekmi⸗ 
on ariſes, which I call an idea. 
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The 5 manner in which we form ideas, is 
that which conftitutes the genius and character of 
the mind. To form our ideas of things on their 
actual relations only, betokens a ſolid uoderſtand- 


ing; whereas, to be contented with their apparent 


relations, betrays a {ſuperficial one, To conceive 
theſe relations as they really cxiſt, diſplays a right 


judgement; to conceive miſtaken notions of them, | 
denotes a wrong one, Thoſe who fee imaginary 
relations, that have neither reality nor appearauce, 


are madmen, while thoſe who make no compariſon 


between them are idiots. The leſs or greater ap- 


tirude io compare theſe ideas, and diſcor: er ſuch re- 
lations, is what conſtitutes a greater: or les degree 
of genius and underſtanding. 
Simple ideas are only the reſult of comparative 
ſenſations. A judgement is to be formed from 
fimple as well as from complex ſenſations; and 
this I call a ſimple idea. In judging of our ſenſa- 
tions; the judgement is merely paſſive; it deduces 
only the perception of what is immediately per · 
ceived. But in the ideas ariſing from thoſe ſenſa- 
tions, the judgement is active; it colleCts, com- 
pares, and determines thoſe relations which the 
tenſes could not. This is all the difference, but 


this is very conſiderable. Nature never deceives 


us; we are always deceived by ourſelves. 


A child, eight years old, hath fome freezing 


milk for before him, He puts the ſpoon up to his 
mouth without knowing what it is, and no ſooner 


doth the ice touch his lips than he cries out, he is 
burnt, He feels a very acute ſenſation, and know-. 
ing none more ſharp and painful than that of heat, 


he imagines that to be the cauſe, He is neverihe- 


leſs miſtaken ; the ſudden cold may hurt, but it 


does not burn him, nor are the ſenſations of heat 
and cold alike, thoſe who are more accuſtomed to 
both never confounding them together. It is not 


the 
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the a therefore, that eee him, but the 
Judg ement he forms of it. 

We are liable to the ſame kind of deception hs 
firſt-time we fee'n mirrour, or make tiſe of any op- 
tical machine; When we go into a vault in the 
depth of winter, or in the height of fummer 4 when 
_ ve put a very warm or cold hand into water of 4 
middle temperature; of When we hold a round 
ball between the finger and the thumb of each 
hand held croſswiſe. Should we content ourſelves, 
in any ok theſe caſes, with declaring ſimply whar 
we perceive or feel, the judgement would be mere- 
y paſſive; but when we judge of the thing irſelf 

by its appearance, the judgement is active, it com- 
pares, and reaſons on cheſe redations which are 
not perceived, and thence we become liable to de- 
_ ception, It is from experience only we learn x0 

prevent, or connect ſuch errours. 

Shew your pupil in the night the owls Pafbag 
over the moon, and be will at firſt thing the moon 
moves the contrary way, and that the clouds ſtand 
Rill. He will conelude fo fron a precipitate in- 
duction, becauſe he is more aceuſtomdd to ſee little 
objects move than great ones, and the clouds ap- 
pear to him much bigger than the moon, of whote 
diſtance he cannot Judge. W hen ſtanding ſtill in 
a ſhip in full fail, he views the ſhore at a ſmall di- 
flance, he falls into a contrary errour; the trees 
and houſes on the beach appcaring to move, becauſe 

not perceiving his own motion, he conceives the 

thip and the ſea as one immoveable object; of 

which the leſs objects on ſhort are only a part. 
I de firſt time a child fees a ſtick plunged half- 
way into the water, he fees it broken; he is not 
deceived. by his ſenſition, which is a true one, 
and would be ſo were we even ignorant of the 
cauſe of this phænomenon. If you alk him, 
therefore, what he ſees, he will tell you a bro- 
ken ſticx; and it is very true, for it is very 
„ certain 
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certain ſuch is the object of his perception. But 
if, deceived by his judgement; he ſhould go farther, 
and, after having affirmed that he fees a broken 
itick, maintain that what he ſees is actually ſuch, 
or that the ſtick ſo placed in the water is really 
broken, he would then maintain a falſehood. And 
why ſo ? Becauſe then his judgement becames ac- 
tive, he judges not from immediate. inſpection, but 
rational deduction, in affirming what he does. not 
_ perceive, viz; that the conception ſuggeſted by one 
ſenſe would be confirmed by another. 
All our miſtakes thus ariſing from error in judge. 
ment, it is clear, that, if we were under no neceſ- 
fity of judging, we ſhould have no occaſion to 
learn any ch 
deceived, and ſhould be much happier in our igno - 
rance than we can be in our knowledge. We do 
not deny that the learned know a thouſand things 
to be true, of which the ignorant will never know 
any thing. Are the learned, therefore, nearer the 
truth in general? Quite the contrary ; the more 
they advance, the farther off they find themſelves ; 


becauſe the vanity of judging of things making 


greater progreſs than our abilities to judge, we 
form an hundred erroneous conclufions for one that 
is juſt. Nothing is more evident than that the 


learned ſocieties of Europe afe public ſchools 
of falſchood ; and it is very certain that the aca- 
demy of ſciences have adopted more errours than 


are to be found among the whole nation of Hu- 
ons. , | | 
ledge, the only method toavoid errour is to remain 
in ignorance. So long as you ſuſpend your judge- 


ment, you will not be deceived. This leffon is in- 
culcated by nature, as well as authoriſed by reaſon. 
If we except a very few of thoſe ſtriking relations, 
which things immediately bear to ourſelves, we 
have naturally a very great indifference for all the. 


re 


* 


ing; we ſhould never be liable to be 


Since our errours thus inereaſe with our know-. 
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reſt, A ſavage will not ſtep a foot out of his way 
to view the mechaniſm of the fineſt machine, or 
the moſt aſtoniſhing phænomenon of electricity, 
What is it to me? is a phraſe the moſt familiar with 
the ignorant, and the moſt proper for the learned, 
Unhappily, however, this phraſe is now uſcleſs, 
Every thing is ſomething to us, fince we are be; 
come dependent on all things; and our curiofity 
neceffarily extends with our defires. For this rea- 
ſon F attribute great curioſity to a philoſopher, and 
none at all to a fayage. The latter ſtands in need 
of nobody, and the former of every one, and par- 
ticularly of numerous admirere CCC. 
Will it be ſaid that I here deviate from nature? 
I deny it. Natural maxims, it is true, are found - 
ed on neceſſity, and not opinion; but our neceſſi- 
ties vary with our ſituations. There is a great deal 
of difference between the natural man in a ſtate of 
ſolitude, and the natural man in a ſtate of ſociety, 
Emilius is not a ſavage, deſtined to prowl in the 
woods, but to inhabit towns and cities. It is re: 
quiſite for him, therefore, to know how to ma- 
nage his fellow-citigens, and to live among, if not 
Amidſt the variety of connections and depen- 
dencies of fuch a ſtate, he will be under a neceſ- 
ty of forming various judgements e 
them; let in inflendt him, therefore, to judge of 
DD aan ada ins 0, =, 210.4 
| The beſt way to effect this, is that which tends 
to reduce our experience to bare matters of fact, 
and enable us even to proceed, though wanting 
ſuch experience, without falling into errour. Hence 
it follows, that, after we have long accuſtomed dur- 
ſelves to explain and confirm the evidence of one 
ſenſe by another, we ſhould further learn to veri- 
fy the teſtimony of each ſenſe by itſelf, without 
Laying Tergurl to the others; by which means e- 


very ſenſation will ſtand in the place of an idea, 
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and that idea will be always conformable to truth! 
Such ate the acquirements* which I have polnted 
out for this third ſtage of human life, 

This manner of proceeding, I own, requires z 
degree of patience and circumſpection of which few 
tutors are capable, and without which the pupil 
will never learn to judge properly, If, for Exam 
ple, when the latter is deceived in the appearance 
of the broken ſtick, you axe in haſte to convince 
him of his exrour, by precipitately raking it out of 

the water, you may undeceive him, it is true; but 
What will you teach him by it? Nothing but what 
he would ſoon have as well learned of ' himſelf, 
This, therefore, is not the thing you are to do, 
The point aimed at is leſs to teach him what is 
actually and particularly true, than to teach him 
how to diſcover the truth in general, or at- any o- 
ther time. To inſtruct him properly on this oc- 
gaſion, therefore, you ſhould not undeceive him fo 
ſoon. Let Emilius and his tutor ſerve for your ex- 
In the firſt place, I ſuppoſe that a child educa- 
ted in the ordinary manner, on being aſked, if the 
ſtick be broken, will readily anſwer in the affirma- 
tive. I very much doubt, however, if Emilins will 
be ſo ready to determine it. As he ſees no neceſ 
ſity either to be or to appear knowing, he is in no 
haſte to judge of the matter: his judgement of things 
is founded on evidence, and he who ſo well knows 
how liable we are to deception in the objects of 
ſight, is very far from thinking the evidence in the 

pre ſent caſe ſufficient, Add to this, that knowing 
Rem experience that the moſt frivolous queſtions 
J put to him have always ſome material object, 
though not immediately perceived, he is not uſed 
to reply careleſsly and without thinking. On the 
contrary, he is ſuſpicious and attentive, examining 
ſach queſtions very carefully before he ventures 
$9 anſwer them. Hence he never makes me a 4 
Ty Ws | | ply 
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ply that he is not well ſatisfied with himſelf, and 


e is no eaſy matter ro ſatisfy him in this particular. 
in a word, neither he nor 1 pique ,curſelyes on 


knowing the truth of things, but only in not fall 
ing into error. We ſhould be much more aſhamed 
of fitting down ſatisfied with an inſufficient rea- 


ſon for a thing; than of our incapacity to find ny. 
0 


* 


reaſon for it at all. 7 do nit know, is an anſwer 


ſatisfactory to both, and which we repeat ſo often, 


that it now coſts, us nothing. But, whether ſuch 
an abſurd affirmative ſhould eſcape, or he ſhould 
avoid it by our convenient negative, I do not know 
my reply to him would be ſtill the ſame: our way 

ſhould be to look and examine. 


7 d : — 4 


The ſtick, half immerſed in witer, ſtands, we 


* 


will ſpppoſe, in a vertical poſition: to know whe» 


ther it be really broken as it appears, | we have mas 


ny things to do before we take it out, of the water, 


or eyen touch it with the hagd, © 7 
Ia the firſt place, we ſhould move round the 
ſtick; and in ſo doing we ſhould ſee the apparent 
fracture turn with, us ; the eye appearing to occa- 
ſion the change; but it is well Known our looks 
cannot alter the form of the ſtick, ck. 


Sccondly, we ſhould look down it from end t6 


end, in which caſe we ſhould not ſee it broken or 
crooked, But can our eye have rennited or ſtrait- 


ned it. Sg e nr 4 ends Eh - 
*. Thirdly, L would give the water an undulating 
motion, when we ſhould ſce the apparent fracture 


take different ſides, the ſtick appearing to bend 


backwards and forwards with. the motion of the 
water, Now, can we think the motion given to 
the water ſufficient to break, ſoften, or bend ths 
Fourthly, we take and pour out the water; by 
doin which we ſee the ſtick become gradually 
BOY A and ſtreight in proportion as the water de- 
creaſes, Can any thing farther be required, to ex- 
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plain the nature of this fact, and lead us to the dil. 
ET of the refraction ? It is not true, therefore, 
at che ſight deceives us, ſince we have no need to 
uſe any other ſenſe, to reRtify thoſe errours we at- 
tribute to it. 

But ſuppoſe a child ſo great a Bechert as not 
to perceive the refult of theſe experiments ; ; In ſuch 
a caſe it will be proper to call in the touch to the 
aſſiſtance of the fight. Inſtead, however, of ta- 

king the ſtick out of the water, let it remain ſome 
time in the ſame ſituation, and let the child carry 
his hand down it from the top to the bottom, by 
by doing 'which he will find there is nge e Engle; the 
ſtick is not bent or broken. 

You will tell me, perhaps, chis is not Goply 
for ming a judgement of things, but reaſoning on 
them in form. It is very true; but do not you 
ſee plainly, that as ſoon as we arrive at ideas, to 
form a judgement of any thing is to reaſon upon 
it? 

'T - conſciouſneſs of a 5 is a propoſition, 
an opinion; and as ſoon as we compare one ſenſa- 
tion with another, we reaſon. The arts of judge. 

ing and reaſoning are one and the ſame. - 

Emilius can never learn dioptrics, if I cannot 
teach it him by means of this ſtick. He ſhall not 
to this end, diſſect inſects, or count the ſpots in 
the ſun ; he ſhall not ever know the uſe of micro- 
Lcopes and teleſcopes, More polite and learned 

upils may poſſibly laugh at his ignorance ; for 

fore he knows how to make uſe of theſe things, 
1 purpofSthat he ſhall invent them; and this. you 
doubt if he will compals fo ſoon. | 
Lou ſee here the ſpirit that governs my ſyſtem. 
If a child holding a liule ball between the fingers 
croſswile, imagines he holds two, I would not 
permit him to look, before he had otherwiſe con- 
vinced himſelf that he held but one. 

;_ ha: <xplanatiqns, I imagine will ſuffice, to = 
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note preciſely the progreſs of my pupil's under- 
ſtanding, and the route he hath taken. But you 
are alarmed, perhaps, at the multitude of objects 
which have been preſented him. You are afraid 
bis underſtanding ſhould be depreſſed or bewilder- 
ed by ſuch a variety of knowledge. On the con - 
trary, however, I have taught him to be ignorant 
of many more things than he knows. I have o- 
pened for him a way to ſcience, ſmooth and eaſy 
indeed, but long, extenſive, and tedious. I have 
jaſtructed him at his firſt ſetting out, that he might 
know the entrance ; but I ſhall never permit him 
to go very far. | 

| Obliged to learn of himſelf; he makes uſe of 
his own reaſon, and not of that of others; for to 
give no influence to prepoſſ. Mon, no wetght ſhould 
be given to authority; and it is certain that our 
errours ariſe leſs from ourſelves than from others. 
From this continual exerciſe of the underſtanding 
will reſult a vigour of mind, like to that which is 
acquired by the body from conſtant labour and fa- 
tigue. Another advantage is, that, we advance in 
knowledge only in proportion to our | capacity of 
Cigeſting it, The mind may be overioaded as well 
as the body, But when the underſtanding makes 
every thing perfe&ly clear and familiar, before it 
"commits it to the memory, whatever it deduces 
thence afterwards, is properly its own, Whereas 
in overcharging the mind with the remembrance of 
a heap of confuſed ideas, we expoſe onrſelves to 
the inconvenience of never recollecting any thing 
that can properly be called our own. 

Emilius has but little knowledge ; but what he 
has, is truly his own; he knows nothing by halves. 
Among the few things he knows, and with which 

he is well acquainted, the moſt important is, that 
there are many things he is now ignorant of, 
which he may one day know; that there are ma- 
ny more which others -know, and he will never be 


acquainted - 
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acquainted with; and that there is an infinity of 
others which neither he nor any body elſe will ever 
know. He poſſeſſes an univerſal capacity, not in 
| point of actual knowledge, but in the faculties of 
ägquiring it; an open, intelligent genius, adapted 
to eee as Montagne ſays, if not in- 
ſtructed, capable of receiving inſtruction, It is 
{ſufficient for me that he Knows how to diſcover the 
ied bo a Tt Oi WA) LS lo C7 | WIFE 
utility. of his actions, and the reaſon for his opi- 
nions., Once again, I ſay, my object is not to fur- 
niſh, his mind with ſcience, but to teach him the 
method of acquiring it when he has occaſion for 
it; to inſtru him how to hold it in eſtimation, 
and to inſpire him, above all, with a love for truth, 
By this method, indeed, we make no great advan- 
ces; but then we never take an uſcleſs ſtep, nor 
are we obliged. to turn back again. 
Ezmilius is acquainted with no other ſcience than 
that which is merely phyſical, He knows not e. 
ven the name of hiſtory, nor what is meant by me- 
taphyſics and morality, He hath ſtudied the eſ- 
ſential relations between men and things, but no 


moral relations between man and man, He is ill 


qualified to generaliſe his ideas, or form abſtract 
notions. of things ; contenting himſelf with obſer⸗ 
ving che general qualities of certain bodies, with - 
out reaſoning on thoſe qualities themſelves, He 
has a notion of ahſtract ſpace, by the help of geo- 
metrical figures; and of abſtract quantity, by 
means of the ſigns in algebra, Thoſe figures and 
ligns, however, are the ſupport of thoſe abſtrac- 
tions, on which he reſts without ſeeking aoy fur: 
ther, IIe does not endeavour to find out the eſ- 
ſence of things, or what they are in their own na- 

ture; but only their relations, and particularly 
thoſe in which he is intereſted, He holds nothing 
external in eſtimation, but from its relation to him- 
ſelf; but then the degree of this eftimation is very 
juſt and exact. The caprice of cuſtom, or gene! 
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cal agreement, Ramp no value on avy ting with 
him. He holds that in the higheſt eſtimation which 
is the molt uſeful ; and, never departing fron! this 
method of eſtimating the value of things, pays no 
regard to fancy or prepoſſeſſion. Emilius is labo- 
rious, temperate, patient, reſolute and bold. His 
imagination never exaggerates danger; he is ſuſ- 
ceptible of . few evils; and knows how to ſuffer 
with patience, becauſe he has never learned to 
contend againſt deſtiny, With reſpe& to death, 
he is hardly ſenſible what it is; but, accuſtomed 
to yield without reſiſtance to neceſſity, when it is 
his lot to die, he will ſubmit to his fate without 


7 
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murmur or complaint, Eo” 
This is the utmoſt that our nature will permit 
in that dreadful moment. To live independent 
and unattached to life by human connections, is 
the beſt way to learn to die. 
In a word, Emilius is virtuous in every thing 
relating to himſelf. To poſſeſs the ſocial virtues 
alſo, he only requires to be made acquainted with 
thoſe relations that give riſe to them; he only 
wants that information, which his mind is already 
„„ „,, . 
At preſent he conſiders himſelf as entirely un- 
connected with others. He requires nothing of 
any one, and thinks no one hath a right to require 
any thing of him. He ſtands alone, and indepen- 
dent, in the midſt of ſociety. Indeed his preten- 
ſions to independency are better founded than thoſe 
of any other; as he is in himſelt every thing man 
is capable of being, at his age. He lies under no 
errours but thoſe which are inevitable: He has no 
vices but ſuch as no mortal was ever free from. 
He hath an healthy cooſtitution, agility of body, 
perſpicuity of mind, and a diſpaſſionate heart. 
Self.-love, the firſt and moſt natural of all the 
paſſions, as yet hardly exerts itſelf. Withqut diſ- 
turbjng the repoſe of others, he has hitherto lived 
1 
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his infancy ? 
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as content, happy, and free as was poſſible for hiz 
nature, Do you think a youth, thus arrived at 
his fiftcenth yoar, hath miſemployed the term of 
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